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EASTERN TROUBLES. 


gia impending Afghan war is not for the moment a 
subject of profitable discussion. The professional 
opinions of military men may be valuable, but they ought | 
to be scrupulously reserved for the consideration of the 
responsible authorities. The disgraceful practice of ex- 
posing secrets to the enemy in the columns of newspapers | 
is not the less censurable because it is apparently irrepres- 
sible. Until the conscience of writers and editors becomes 
more delicate, every English army will go to war with an 
equipment of communicative spies, maintained at the cost 
of the country. There is but too much reason to an- 
ticipate a collision with a more formidable enemy than 
the Ameer of CasuL; but it perhaps may not be too late 
to check the insolent proceedings of Russia in Turkey 
by a display of resolution, even if defensive diplomatic 
combinations prove to be unattainable. Only three 
years ago Prince GortcHaxkorr repeated the assurance that 
Afghanistan lay outside the sphere of Russian operations. 
On a former occasion he had even urged the English 
Government to exercise absolute control over the AMEER’s 
policy ; but it is true that, with the characteristic rashness 
of exaggerated timidity, Mr. GLapsTONE, in a speech in the 
House of Commons, virtually rejected the overture. While 
Russian apologists were careful to justify the proceedings 
of their Government, they plausibly suggested that the 
probability of a rupture with England furnished an 
excuse for the aggressive measure of despatching a mis- 
sion to Cabul. At the beginning of the late complications 
such a statement was published in the Russian papers, 
with the addition that in consequence of the change of 
circumstances in Europe the Envoy would be immediately 
recalled from Cabul. It might certainly have been 
assumed that the settlement of Berlin remitted the Eng- 
lish and Russian Governments to their former relations, so 
that Afghanistan was once more excluded from Russian 
interference. A delay on the part of General Kavrmann 
or his emissaries in obeying the orders of the Government 
might have been explained away. It is now known that 
the hostile act of sending the mission was the result, not 
of the expectation of war, but of the conclusion of peace. 
No Russian agent had been openly received at Cabul till 
the Treaty of Berlin was formally concluded. Orders were 
then instantly sent to Tashkend to organize a conflict 
between Afghanistan and the Indian Government, which 
might, as it was hoped, prevent England from insisting 
with effect on the performance of the treaty. The Russian 
newspapers now unanimously protest against the re-estab- 
lishment of English influence in the country which, ac- 
cording to the declaration of their Government, was to be 
regarded as a political dependency of England. They also 
contend that Russia ought to provide the Azer with 
artillery, money, and officers in the coming struggle. It 
is not even pretended that the independence of Afghan- 
istan is necessary for the security of the Russian pos- 
sessions in Central Asia. The AMEER is to be weed | as 
a step to the future conquest of India, and also for the 
sa 0 of crippling the diplomacy of England in 
tern Europe. 

Prince Donpovxorr, representing the Russian Govern- 
ment in the Turkish provinces occupied by the invading 
army, avows with cynical and calculated frankness his 
contempt for the engagements solemnly undertaken by 


the Emperor. He publicly denounces the Treaty of 


Berlin as a grotesque arrangement, which he professes 
himself unable to regard as serious. All his measures are 
strictly in accordance with his language; and his agents 
are employed in the familiar task of contriving insurrec- 
tions against the Porte which may furnish an excuse 
for prolonged Russian occupation. No secret is made 
of the connexion between Russian encroachments in 
Turkey and the intrigues which have involved England 
in an Afghan war. The Peace Societies which are now 
engaged in agitation against measures of self-defence 
would do well to consider the attitude of the Russian 
Government in reference to the Treaty of Berlin. No 
projector has suggested any alternative for war except 
voluntary agreement or the award of impartial arbitrators. 
Where adverse parties find it possible to agree there can be 
no need of judicial intervention. The Treaty of Berlin is 
composed of voluntary covenants between the two prin- 
cipal signataries, confirmed by the intervention of compa- 
ratively neutral Powers. All the States were represented 
at Berlin by their principal Ministers; and Russia, like 
England, was bound in honour, as well as by the obliga- 
tions of international law, to perform the agreements 
embodied in the treaty. The exclusion of Eastern 
Roumelia from the new Bulgarian State had been fully 
discussed and deliberately conceded ; yet Prince Donpov- 
KOFF, who undoubtedly acts under the orders of his Govern- 
ment, makes no secret of his intention to draw the 
boundaries of Bulgaria in accordance with the provisions 
of San Stefano. Some of the rumoured measures of the 
Russian Government are probably apocryphal. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that at the last moment the transfer of the 
Dobrudscha to Roumania has been made conditional on the 
cession of a part of Moldavia to Russia, or on the grant of 
a perpetual military right of way. Although it may be 
difficult to assign any limits to the audacity of Russian 
diplomacy, it seems improbable that a useful ally should 
be wantonly offended, and that the suspicions of Europe 
should once more be aroused. Prince GortcHakorr cannot 
but feel confident that the Roumanian Government will in 
the future as in the past offer facilities to Russia for fresh 
aggressions on Turkey. 

Ostentatious repudiation of treaties is not to be encoun- 
tered by verbal remonstrance. No argument can make 
clearer the wrongs which are intentionally perpetrated in 
Turkey and in the remoter East. Like Napoteon in a 
former. generation, the Emperor of Russia has, with the 
apparent approval of his subjects, emancipated himself 
from the restraints of public law and of international 
morality. Where no promise is binding negotiation is 
useless ; and yet it is not absolutely certain that a hostile 

olicy points to war. The Russian Government may per- 

ps have resolved to effect certain objects at the cost of 
war; but it may also have hoped to obtain the same results 
by arrogant menace. Reliance may perhaps be placed at St. 
Maes onthe English party which served the Russian 
cause so well during the Bulgarian agitation; and it may 
also be thought that the Afghan war will exhaust the 
resources of England, and render resistance in Europe 
impossible. Although there is no standard by which the 
force of ambition and ion can be measured, it is cer- 
tain that war would dangerous, if not ruinous, to 
Russia. The Treaty of Berlin would not have been 
signed if the Emperor and his advisers had thought it 
prudent to go to war; and it is difficult to see why the 
same enterprise should now be considered easier or more 
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desirable. The finances of the Empire are in an em- 
barrassed condition, and a war with England would 


almost certainly cause a suspension of payments, with | 


consequent inability to contract future loans. There 
can be little doubt that Turkey would take the oppor- 
tunity of shaking off intolerable oppression. The Turkish 
armies proved in the last campaign that they were 
not to be despised, and the population would furnish 
the materials of a formidable force under English 
officers. The confused state of Austrian politics may 
perhaps encourage the hope that the Court of Vienna 
would remain neutral, especially as the Emperor Francis 
JoserH and the chief officers of the army are believed to 
favour the Russian cause. On the other hand, it would, 
in the event of a war between Russia and England, be 
difficult to repress the excitement of Hungary and of the 
patriotic party in all parts of the monarchy. It has been 
observed that the Russian papers have of late occasion- 
ally suspended their denunciations of England for the 
purpose of vituperating Austria. The relations be- 
tween Austria and the Porte have latterly become more 
friendly, especially since the announcement that the army 
of occupation will not advance to Novi Bazar. It is not 
the business of English politicians to give advice to a 
foreign Power which unnecessarily assumes the position of 
anenemy. It is more material to impress on the English 
Government the duty of prudent firmness. If peace is at 
all possible, it can only be maintained by a resolute defi- 
ance of Russian threats. An enemy must not be allowed 
to select at his own convenience the occasion of quarrel or 
the field of action. It may be hoped that, notwithstand- 
ing the strange measure of addressing a fresh appeal to 
Suere Aut, the Government is not about to yield to foreign 
insolence, or to shrink before factious opposition at home. 
Sir W. Harcourt, in his complacent contemplation of the 
expected success of Russian perfidy and the anticipated 
humiliation of England, forgets too entirely that the 
country as well as the Government has an interest in the 
controversy. If the Treaty of Berlin has really lasted 
only forty days, the fault rests with the arrogant Power 
which violates its pledges, and not with the English 
statesmen who relied on Russian honour. The greatness 
of England and the safety of India are to less zealous par- 
tisans more valuable than the result of any possible 
squabble for office. On another occasion Sir W. Harcourt 
will do well to restrain the exultation which is produced 
by public danger or disaster. 


OPPOSITION CRITICISM. 


peepee the Ministry have had the chief part of 
such provincial starring as the recess has witnessed, 
but now the hour of the Opposition has come, and Mr. 
Guapstoxe at Rhyl and Sir Wittram Harcourt at Scar- 
borough have taken their turn. If the respective speaking 
is looked at merely as speaking, it must be allowed that 
the Opposition has much the best of the battle. The 
Ministers spoke far too much, and spoke so as to make no 
impression on the country. They regarded themselves as 
on their defence, and kept on saying that, as a matter 
within their personal knowledge, the Cabinet was sin- 
gularly good and wise. The Opposition come forward 
with great advantages under these circumstances. They 
can attack, and it is always far easier to attack than to 
defend. Mr. Grapstone and Sir Wirtiam Harcourt are 
much more brilliant and effective speakers than Mr. Cross 
and Sir Srarrorp Norrucore ; and, what is more important, 
the turn of events has been recently against the Ministry. 
Trade has become more and more depressed, and sufferers 
always like to hear some one beyond their own circle 
set down as, in part at least, the cause of their 
distress. The previsions of those who expected that the 
occupation of Bosnia would be a military promenade have 
been singularly disappointed, and not only has Austria 
had to win her way at the point of the sword, but the in- 
ternal dissensions which the cost of the expedition has 
provoked have crippled the Austrian Government in the 
pursuit of a European policy. The Turks have been 
more foolish and perverse than it could have been imagined 
even Turks would be. There has been much sickness 
among the troops in Cyprus; and an unforeseen difficulty 
has been created by the demands made on the AMEER and 
their rejection. The Ministry is altogether in a position 
of considerable embarrassment, and the speakers of the 
Opposition naturally say that it has to thank itself for the 


| trouble it has created. There can be no doubt that they 
honestly think this; and, if they think it, there is no 
reason why they should not say it. They are exactly 
the position which Mr. occupied when, 
in the latter days of the Grapsroxe Ministry, he de- 
livered his bitter and biting indictment against the rival 
who then held the office which he aspired to win. The 
| Opposition, on whichever side it may be, does not, how- 
| ever, make power its principal aim. It desires to see a 
| different policy prevail. Every Ministry is of course 
_bound to a large degree by the acts of its opponents, 
| What has been done in the name of the nation cannot be 
easily reversed. The Conservatives had to find the money 
for the abolition of purchase in the army, and a new 
Liberal Government would have Cyprus on its hands. 
But, in the first place, a change of Ministry would prevent 
the coramission of what the Opposition would consider 
new blunders in the same direction as the old; and, in 
the next place, the actual situation is always in some 
degree changed by the tone and temper in which those 
who have to deal with it approach it. A new set of diffi- 
culties might be created by the advent of a Liberal 
Ministry to power, but some of the difficulties which now 
beset us might possibly disappear. If leading Liberals 
believe that their success in the approaching party struggle 
in the constituencies will benefit the nation, they are quite 
right in striving to achieve success. It is the essence of 
their case that the policy of the Ministry has been wrong, 
and that its disastrous consequences are now apparent; 
and to make their case out they are obliged to go behind 
the sanction which the existing Parliament has given to 
the Ministerial policy, just as Mr. Disraet, in seeking to 
establish his case, was obliged to go behind the sanction 
which the measures of his opponents had acquired by 
being then the law of the land. 


The speech of Sir Witu1AM Harcourt, clever as it was, 
threw no light on what ought now to be done, and its 
exuberant liveliness was certainly not in harmony with 
the anxious spirit which the present position of the coun- 
try is calculated to provoke in the mind of a sober 
and patriotic statesman. He might reply that it is not 
his business to say what he and his friends would do if they 
were in office, and that he is at liberty to show the amuse- 
ment which the mistakes of his opponents awaken in his 
mind. This may be a good answer from the point of view 
of party warfare, but only from that point. As a rheto- 
rical sally, nothing could have been more telling than Sir 
Harcovrt’s reply to Sir Starrorp Norrucore’s 
justification of the occupation of Cyprus—that it was in- 
tended as a model farm to show the Turks what the true 
English style of farming is. This was a most unhappy sug- 
gestion, and Sir Harcourt could safely appeal to the 
experience and sympathy of his hearers when he asked them 
how much poor struggling occupiers of land learn from the 
example of grand gentlemen who have any amount of 
capital at their command and can farm according to their 
whims. The Turks would be certain to answer Sir 
Srarrorp Nortucore that they, too, would try to farm 
well if he would only be kind enough to give them the 
capital to start with. But a rhetorical triumph at Sir 
Srarrorp Nortucore’s expense does not show what we are 
to do with Cyprus now we have got it; and it is to be 
assumed that Sir Wimu1Am Harcourt could not possibly 
have supposed that it did. In the same way it is easy to 
show that the Treaty of Berlin has not begun to work, and 
to appeal from theory to facts when it is said that it 
brought peace to European Turkey. But it is quite 
another thing to determine whether England can allow 
Russia to violate, if she so pleases, the treaty which 
she chose to sign. The criticism of Sir Wim 
Harcourt was legitimate criticism of the acts of the 
Government; but it was only criticism, and nothing 
more. Its use as a guide can only be to connect the 
acts of the Ministry with their general policy, and, by 
showing that this policy is dangerous, to put the nation on 
its guard against being led by them for the future. There 
is no reason why a leader of the Opposition should not 
do this if he can. But he necessarily weakens his attack 
if, in making it, he lays himself open to an easy retort. It 
is hard to believe that Mr. GLapstonE does his cause much 
good even with enthusiastic Welshmen by constantly re- 
peating his charge against the Ministry of doing every- 
thing in a secret and mysterious manner. It must do its 
business in the only way in which such business can be 
done. It could not negotiate with the AMEER at all if it took 
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the English public into its confidence at every stage of 
the process. If it was wise to make the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention, it was indispensable to make it before the 
intention to make it was revealed. It may be noticed, too, 
that Mr. GLapsToNE sometimes shows himself as imper- 
vious to the real arguments of other people when he is 
defending himself as when he is attacking adversaries. 


' At Rhyl he thought it worth while to go back to the old 


story of the Alabama award, and asked whether his critics 
objected to accepting arbitration, or, if arbitration was ac- 
cepted, to paying the award. The objection felt by 
many Englishmen to what took place was a totally diffe- 
rent one. What they objected to was not arbitration, or 
compliance with the decision of the arbitrators, but the 
agreement that England should be judged according to 
newfangled rules of international law, invented for that 
one occasion to her detriment. 


Mr. Gtapstone took occasion at Rhyl to refer to one 
small subject of a personal character. Towards the end 
of last Session Lord BeaconsFieLp, in addressing the 
House of Lords, accused Mr. Guiapstone of having ap- 
plied abusive epithets, not only to his political but to his 
personal character. When Mr. Guiapstone wrote to ask 
what these abusive epithets were, and when they had 
been used, Lord BraconsFIELD replied that to give a proper 
answer search must be made into the reports of Mr. 
Gapstone’s speeches. Three months have elapsed, and 
Mr. Guapstone still awaits the result of the search. 
These altercations between men of such great political 
eminence are painful to the public. The simple fact is that, 
in the arrogance of a moment of popular triumph, Lord 
BraconsFIELD forgot the courtesy and dignity he ordinarily 
preserves, and when he came to a better mind he thought 
the matter had better drop; and Mr. Giapstonz 
be content that no more should be said about it. It 
is much more important to seek for information as to 
whether the Ministry really has an ambitious and aggres- 
sive policy. It is quite certain that many of its sup- 

orters and many of those who affect to speak in its name 

ve such a policy. It is also undeniable that the impres- 
sion produced on the minds of Lord Dersy and Lord 
CaRNARVON was that some at least of their colleagues were 
in danger of running into such a policy. It may perhaps 
also be admitted that, according to one interpretation to 
which the Anglo-Turkish Convention is open, it would be 
in harmony with such a policy. Butit is only fair to take 
into consideration what tells the other way. The Ministry 
allowed Turkey to be crushed rather than support what it 
considered a bad Government. _ It allowed a large portion 
of the population of European Turkey to be taken out of 
the control of this bad Government. It made a private 
compact by which it sanctioned the acquisition by 
Russia of great territorial and strategic advantages. 
Its subordinate, the Viceroy of Inp14, has been very pro- 
nounced and very indiscreet in his support of such a 
policy; but the Ministry has not allowed him to have 
everything his own way. When Quettah was occupied 
Lord Sattspury stated that the occupation was not to be 
regarded as involving any change in our frontier policy ; 
and the Ministry has now expressly overruled the Vicrroy, 
and ordered him to give the AMEER one more chance of 
putting things right. As itis the writings of the foolish 
supporters of the Ministry that are put before the 
constituencies, it is quite right for the Opposition which 
wishes to convert the constituencies to expose the 
dangers and absurdity of the policy with the ac- 
ceptance of which the Ministry is credited by its 
friends. But this is very different from saying that 
the Ministry is justly credited with it. Probably there 
are impulses in the Cabinet one way, and impulses the 
other way, and between the two influences the Cabinet 
may not do anything very remarkable one way or the 
other. That Lord BraconsrFiexp has a fixed determination 
to embark England in an ambitious and aggressive policy, 
and that he always imposes his will on the Cabinet, is 
easy to say, but difficult to prove. The facts do not seem 
to accord with the theory. At any rate, some of his 
colleagues do not seem to know what is happen- 
ing, and Mr. Cross and Sir Srarrorp Noxracore do not 
talk as if an ambitious and aggressive policy had been 
imposed upon them. It is doubtful whether the attacks 
of the Opposition on the Ministry made on this general 
ground are just and well founded, except for electioneering 
purposes. As ordinary fire-eating Saiecuaten insist 


saries naturally assume for the purpose of argument that 
the fact is so, and proceed to show the electors what a 
dreadfully bad policy it is, and that the best way to save 
the country is to displace the Ministry. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S “ ELECTORAL FACTS.” 


R. GLADSTONE’S latest party pamphlet would do 
credit to a young writer anxious to make himself 

known to ex-Secretaries of the Treasury or subordinate 

managers of elections. The “ Electoral Facts’? which Mr. 

GLADSTONE condescends to discuss are the results of casual 

contests since the last general election. If his figures are 

correct, seven seats, or fourteen votes, have been gained by 
the Liberals ; and Mr. Guapstone proceeds to infer that the 
same proportion will hold at a generalelection. ‘“ These 

“ seven seats have been won upon eighty-three elections; 

“ but upon a dissolution there will be nearly eight times 
“ eighty-three elections (8 x 83 = 664). If, then, there 
“ are eight times as many seats transferred to the Liberals, 

“that is to say, fifty-six seats, the Ministerial majority 
“ against ‘the field,’ which was fifty-six at the end of 1874, 

“ would be converted into a minority of an equal number.” 

Mr. Grapstone’s turf metaphors are not felicitous, for “ the 
“field”? does not mean less than half the horses in 
a race; but his meaning is sufficiently clear, and it is 
highly uninteresting. No sane man will modify his 
opinion on any question of foreign or domestic politics 
because one party has won seven seats from the other in 
four or five years. As Mr. GiapsTone himself shows, the 
Opposition to his own Government gained seats much 
more rapidly ; and, instead of deducing from the facts by a 
rule-of-three sum the probable corresponding result of a dis- 
solution, he thought at the beginning of 1874 that he could 
at once retrieve his losses by an appeal to the country. 
There is no idler occupation than prophecy, except when 
it tends to its own accomplishment. It is not at all un- 
likely that Mr. Griapstone’s forecast may be justified by 
the event; and, on the other hand, it is possible that the 
Government may retain or increase its majority. As half- 
a-dozen partisans of the Ministry are probably by this 
time engaged in contradicting Mr. Guapstone’s statistics 
and refuting his arguments, anticipation of their labours 
would be equally superfluous and distasteful. The dis- 
putants on both sides, as far as they have any practical 
purpose, hope to influence the votes of that portion of the 
community which prefers the winning side. If the Liberal 
party was quite certain of gaining fifty-six or seventy-six 
seats at the next general election, it would probably gain 
many more. In 1874 the later contests were visibly 
affected by the early triumphs of the Opposition. It would 
well become the minor literary hacks of the Liberal party 
to play for the benefit of their employers on a familiar 
weakness of human nature. They have reason to com- 
plain that they are superseded in their occupation by the 
omnivorous activity of their restless leader. 

Not satisfied with his own sanguine calculations, Mr. 
GLADSTONE earnestly warns Liberal constituencies against 
the deleterious tendency of internal divisions. He has 
satisfied himself that at the last election the party 
lost no less than ten seats by starting two or more candi- 
dates, where one might have been returned. It is, he 
says, to prevent this form of mismanagement that the 
Birmingham machinery has been invented ; and he con- 
fidently hopes that vicious independence or want of dis- 
cipline will be generally superseded by organized faction. 
Even when he wrote one instance of Liberal anarchy pro- 
voked his earnest remonstrance. Four Opposition candi- 
dates at Peterborough seemed likely to open the way for 
a Conservative triumph. If the Nineteenth Century had 
been published two or three days later Mr. Giapstone 
would have been relieved from anxiety. He seems not to 
have been aware that the Birmingham system was in 
operation at Peterborough, and that the elected Com- 
mittee had declared in favour of one among three pro- 
fessed advocates of the working classes. After Mr. Grap- 
stone wrote, Mr. Porrer and Mr. Maciiver were compelled 
or induced to withdraw their pretensions ; and an otherwise 
unknown Mr. Rarer became the nominee of the Two Hun- 
dred or Three Hundred. The strength of the Conservative 
party would certainly not have justified a contest, if it had 
not seemed possible that the minority might snatch a vic- 
tory from their divided opponents; yet Mr. Lawrence 
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Caucus. An aristocratic Whig, who had apparent!y not 
sought the support of the Three Hundred, defeated Mr. 
Raper by more than two to one. Other considerations may 
perhaps further qualify Mr. Giapstone’s satisfaction with 
the result of the Peterborough election. Mr. Firzwi.iay, 
a young man of twenty-six, is undoubtedly chosen 
as the representative of a family which has long 
enjoyed great local influence. His father, Lord Fitz- 
WILLIAM, though an hereditary Whig, has_ seldom 
taken an active part in politics; but during the Bulgarian 
agitation he felt it his duty publicly to denounce the mis- 
chievous policy of the noisy philanthropists, and especially 
of Mr. Grapstone. The election of Mr. Firzwitiram, as 
far as it indicates political opinion, would seem to show 
that Peterborough disapproves of the disastrous clamour 
which produced the Russian invasion of Turkey. The 
same remark will apply to more than one Liberal candi- 
date at recent elections. Mr. Grey in South Northumber- 
land, and Mr. Otway at Chatham, avowed opinions on 
foreign policy diametrically opposed to Mr. GLapstonr’s 
doctrines. Some contests have been decided by the dis- 
creditable acceptance of the pledges imposed by the 
managers of the Irish vote; yet it would be absurd to 
suppose that any English borough approves of Home 
Rule. Mr. Giapstone’s rule-of-three sum may perhaps 
work out in accordance with his expectations; but his 
figures have no moral value. 

There can be little doubt that, in the absence of dis- 
turbing causes, the Liberal party is the stronger. The 
Conservatives are still powerful in the counties, though, 
since the institution of the Ballot, the landowners are 
wholly dependent on the farmers. If the last Reform 
Bill had not been passed, the ten-pound householders would 
by this time have given the Conservatives an overwhelm- 
ing majority in the boroughs; but household suffrage 
will ultimately incline to the Liberal cause. The election 
which will take place in 1879 or 1880 will in all 
probability be determined by a condition of foreign 
affairs which cannot possibly be foreseen. An en- 
gineer would decline to adjust a ship’s compasses 
if he were required to undertake the task with a 
vast and variable mass of iron close at hand. The ex- 
ternal force would render his calculations futile; and in 
the same manner it is a waste of time to reckon up votes 
which will be affected by peace or war in Roumelia and 
Afghanistan. Nearly all politicians will admit that the 
Government would have been defeated on an appeal to 
the country during the Bulgarian craze. Indeed Mr. 
Gtapstone disinterestedly recommended a dissolution 
when all the rabble in the country was shouting at his 
heels. On the other hand, the Liberal party would have 
been scattered to the winds in a general election during 
last March or April. It is easy to sneer with Mr. 
GLaDsTONE at the meeting in the Guildhall, or at other 
popular demonstrations; but before this had oc- 
curred the Birmingham Club had prepared a series 
of meetings to attack the Government, and the 
agitation was summarily abandoned because the managers 
were, rightly or wrongly, convinced that the mass of the 

ple were, to their great rise, concerned for the 

onour of the country. The oscillations of feeling and 
passion in the next two years may probably be still more 
violent and sudden. An Afghan or a Russian war, 
however unwelcome, might in the first instance produce 
either irritation against its alleged authors or sympathy 
with the official champions of national right. As the 
contest _ proceeded, the popularity of the Government 
would depend almost exclusively on the fortune of war. 
Liberals of the school of Sir W. Harcourt would perhaps 
defeat their own purpose by ostentatiously triumphing in 
the military defeats asin the diplomatic miscarriages of their 
own country ; but, on the whole, distress and disappointment 
would operate against the Government. The pleasure of 
driving Lord BraconsFIELp and his colleagues from power 
will not be unmixed. A Liberal Government would suc- 
ceed to an inheritance of difficulty and danger abroad, and 
it would find a difficulty in agreeing on some main points 
of domestic policy. In a crisis like the present it is not a 
little strange that a statesman of Mr. Grapstone’s rank 
should occupy himself with small party details and with 
frivolous calculations. The main proposition which he 
undertakes in his essay on “ Electoral Facts” to demon- 
strate can scarcely be controverted. If the number of 
seats divided by eight gives a gain of seven seats, the same 
figure multiplied by eight will give a product of fifty-six. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS OF EGYPT, 


= financial and political crisis through which Egypt 
has been and is still passing has necessarily thrown 
into the shade the working of the system of International 
Tribunals, which, however, was the first decisive step in 
Egyptian reform, and was the great achievement of Nusar 
| Pasua. It introduced into Egypt a large and valuable 
element of Western thought, and it secured in the chief 
towns the continual presence of a set of highly-educated 
Europeans who were entirely free from the reproach of 
being in any way adventurers. On the whole, the system 
has worked well, but its operation has been beset by many 
unavoidable difficulties. These tribunals are, to a large 
extent, the offspring of the old Consular jurisdictions. 
Each European nation, under the old Capitulations with 
the Porte, claimed to have the right of protecting its sub- 
jects against other foreigners, against the Government, and 
against the natives of the country. It was agreed between 
the Kneptve and the Governments with which he had to 
deal that a very large part of the jurisdiction of the 
Consuls should be surrendered into the hands of a set of 
judges nominated by the Kneptve on the recommendation 
of the principal States interested in the arrangement. A 
Code was drawn up, which was the work of a French 
lawyer, and is with few variations a reproduction 
of the French Code. Tribunals of Appeal and of First 
Instance were instituted, and it was laid down that all 
proceedings should be conducted, at the option of the 
parties, in French or Italian. The general benefit to 
Egypt and to foreigners residing in Egypt has been so 
great that the inherent imperfections of the scheme cannot 
be regarded as in any way justifying its condemnation. 
But time and experience have shown that imperfections 
in it exist. Being the offspring of independent juris- 
dictions, it is the parent of international jealousies. As 
these independent jurisdictions were numerous, the judges 
were too numerous, and, being too numerous, they have 
been ridiculously underpaid. Then, as the whole arrange- 
ment was the fruit of separate treaties between Egypt and 
a variety of Powers, there is a great want of elasticity in 
the system. As the treaties stand, so must the whole 
system be worked, and no changes can be made in it 
during the five years for which the experiment was to be 
tried. Where the Code is faulty or incomplete, its faults 
cannot be rectified or its insufficiency made good, 
The principle on which it ought to be interpreted 
is also open to much uncertainty. The French Code, of 
which it is for the most part a reproduction, has been sub- 
jected to innumerable interpretations, and although there 
is no necessity that these interpretations should be accepted 
by the Egyptian tribunals, there is always a great chance, 
but still an uncertain chance, that they will be. As French 
and Italian are the only two languages in which pleadings 
can be conducted or judgments delivered, the judges of 
other nations are at a disadvantage. Of course they can 
learn, or may have already learned, two important European 
languages sufficiently well to understand what is said, and 
to write with general accuracy what they wish to say. But 
a judgment composed in a foreign language is never the 
adequate exposition of the mind of a judge. He is obliged 
to use technical expressions which are not his technical 
expressions, and the language he is obliged to use is the 
master of his thoughts. England has been conspicuously 
fortunate in the choice made of its representatives on the 
tribunals ; but an English judge who has to work a French 
Code and give judgment in French or Italian cannot give 
Egypt the full benefit of English thought and knowledge. 
The tribunals have no jurisdiction as between natives. 
Their purpose is entirely different from that which it is 
said we propose to effect in Asiatic Turkey, where we ask 
that justice shall be dealt out, not to foreigners, but to the 
mass of the population. But they have jurisdiction against 
the Egyptian Government. This arises from the fact that 
the old Consular jurisdictions were instituted for the pro- 
tection of foreigners, and the tribunals have inherited their 
powers. The Code therefore provides that, when questions 
arise such as would be in the competence of the Court 
if an ordinary native were a party to the suit, they shall 
also be in the competence of the Court if it is the Govern- 
ment that is sued. But it is one thing for the tribunal to 
give a judgment, and another to get it executed. The 
Kuepive has simply declined to let the tribunals exe- 
cute judgments against him. The tribunals have no 
machinery of justice at their disposal, and when any 
| question arises between them and the Kuepive, no- 
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thing but diplomatic pressure can make the sove- 
reign of the country do what he does not wish 
to do. Constant collisions between the KuEDIVE 
and the tribunals have thus occurred, and it is not 
to be wondered at that they should have occurred. In 
special instances the KuEpivE may have been wrong ; but 
it is not a merit, but an imperfection, of the system that 
the tribunals should nominally have a jurisdiction over the 
sovereign which would not be tolerated in any free and 


‘civilized country. It is a remnant, and a mischievous 


remnant, of the old subjection of Egypt. That this sub- 
jection should have existed was an excellent thing when 
Europeans had no better protection than that of the inter- 
ference of their respective Governments. But, if the question 
of the present day is how justice can be best administered 
in Egypt so far as foreigners are concerned, there is 
no reason why foreigners should have any privileges 
against the Egyptian Government which they would 
not have against their own. So long as the KHEDIVE 
keeps his promise to work entirely through a Ministry in 
which France and England are permanently represented, 
it is in every way desirable that his Government should 
have the ordinary status of Governments in civilized 
countries. 

If it is asked what improvements could be made in the 
present system when the five years for which it is to last 
in its present shape have elapsed, the answer must be that 
it will be practically very difficult to establish what 
is theoretically best. jealousies will 
throw endless difficulties in the way of any improve- 
ment, and the two reforming Powers, having achieved the 
difficult task of agreeing between themselves, will have 
to persuade a great variety of jealous Powers who 
have scarcely any real interest in Egypt, and are sure to 
find fault with everything proposed, or else to set them at 
defiance and dictate what shall be done; and as among these 
Powers are Germany and Russia, it will require some 
courage to take so high a line. But, if the best that could 
be thought of could be done, it is not very hard to see in 
what direction improvements should be made. In the 
first place, the number of judges should be reduced and 
their pay increased. In spite of the reduction, the number 
of English and French judges should be greater. The 
Code should be revised by a Commission formed out 
of the present Court of Appeal. The special jurisdiction 
overthe'Government should be abolished, while, on the other 
hand, the machinery of justice should be made more 
effective. Whether it would be desirable that English 
should be added to the official languages is perhaps 
doubtful. It would be a considerable advantage to the 
country if this could be done, as an English Bar could 
then practise, and Egypt, like other countries, has quite 
as much to learn from English legal thought as from 
French. But, as things are now, it is hard to see how 
the Courts could go on with their business when English 
was used. No one in Egypt except the English knows 
any English. The intercourse between the KHEDIVE or 
his officials and Englishmen is carried on in French. To 
the judges and the Bar English is little better known than 
Turkish; and the French start with an advantage in 
their written Code and their which we cannot 
rival. But it is not possible that the introduction of Euro- 
pean justice into Egypt should stop where it is 
now. The new gee ge | will have to protect 
the humblest subjects of the Kueprve, and for this 
local courts in which there is a strong European 
element must be formed. Here other nations have no 
recognized right to intervene. There will be only too 
much room for international jealousy if none but French 
and English judges are appointed ; and there is no occasion 
to widen the area of dispute and difference. As the 
language of the natives must be used for the proceedings 


_ and judgments, as well as for such elementary regulations 


as will suit the requirements of Egyptian peasants, French 
and English judges will have no advantage over each other. 
It will only be when proceedings on appeal are allowed 
that any question as to the undue prominence of either 
nation can arise; and here no solution would be satis- 


factory unless the A Court, whatever it might be, was 
8o constituted that French or English might be used in it 


CARDINAL OULLEN. 


cs appointment of a successor to Cardinal Cotten 
will probably be expected in Ireland with a certain 
interest and curiosity, though the special confidence of the 
Pore is not necessarily reposed in the prelate who occupies 
the see of Dublin. In the Romish as in the Anglican 
hierarchy, the Archbishop of ArmacH is titular Primate ; 
but it is probably found convenient that the real 
chief of the Papal Church should reside im the capital. 
Cardinal Cutten was transferred from Armagh to Dublin 
some years before he was raised to the rank o? Cardinal ; 
and he was at all times regarded as the authorized repre- 
sentative of the Holy See in Ireland. Nearly fifty years 
ago Dr. Murray, then Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin, cultivated friendly relations with the English 
Government and even with Archbishop Wuatety. His 
good sense and moderation had not a little facilitated the 
removal of the Roman Catholic disabilities, for the 
English supporters of emancipation were bent on per- 
suading others, as they had convinced themselves, that the 
bigotry of Rome was an obsolete relic of the Middle Ages 
surviving only by the artificial aid of persecution. Lord 
MELBOURNE afterwards said that all the fools were on 
one side and all the wise men on the other, and after 
all the fools proved to be in the right. Catholic 
Emancipation indeed was a measure as expedient as it 
was just; but many of the reasons by which it was 
recommended were founded on utter ignorance of the 
nature of Romanism. Dr. Murray’s character and lan- 
guage encouraged the illusion that the abolition of obvious 
grievances would convert Roman Catholic priests into con- 
tented and loyal subjects. Another active prelate, who still 
survives in extreme old age, has consistently exhibited 
an opposite type of ecclesiastical activity. Archbishop 
MacHate was held up by his associate O’CoNnNELL to 
popular adwiration by the ornate title of the Lion of the 
Tribe of Jupau. In prosaic language he was an intolerant, 
prejudiced, and turbulent politician, who was as much a 
malcontent Irishman as a spiritual dignitary. While the 
Holy See dreaded every form of popular movement, Arch- 
bishop MacHate was always engaged in agitation against 
the English Government. In those days even Irish 
Catholics were scarcely better acquainted than English 
Protestants with the traditional policy of Rome. The 
courteous Dublin correspondent of the Duke of Wetuinc- 
TON and the fierce demagogue of Tuam, though they were 
both sincere Roman Catholics, were essentially national in 
their sympathies and their political conduct. During the 
agitation for the repeal of the Union, the episcopacy and 
the priesthood were rather followers of O’ConneLt than 
instigators and directors of his policy. 
Pius IX. devoted himself from his accession to the 
establishment of the concentrated despotism which has been 
the only compensation for the loss of temporal power and of 
influence over national Governments. The comparative in- 
dependence of the Irish hierarchy was inconsistent with his 
system ; and heshowed unusual judgment of character in se- 
lecting Dr. CULLEN as hisagent for reducing a faithful but self- 
willed community to obedience. It was n that the 
chief instrument of the Holy See should be Irish by birth, 
but Dr. Cutten had by education and long residence be- 
come an Italian monk, exempt from national prejudice or 
predilection. As Archbishop and Cardinal he discharged 
with undeviating fidelity his mission of promoting exclu- 
sively the predominance of the Church. THis first employ- 
ment was to withdraw the clergy from the political con- 
flicts in which they seemed likely to merge their ecclesiastical 
functions ; but nothing was further from Cardinal CuLLEn’s 
thoughts than the suppression or mitigation of hostile 
feelings between the Irish populace and the English 
Government. In political questions, except when the 
Protestant Establishment was concerned, Cardinal CuLLEN 
ye affected indifference, but he justly resented Lord 
ouN Russewt’s foolish Ecclesiastical Titles Bill; and 
he regarded with still deeper repugnance the en- 
couragement which Lord Patmerston and his 4 
colleagues afforded to Italian independence. Under is 
control the Roman Catholic bishops have steadily op 
all projects of mixed education. Whether or not the Irish 
people might profit by improved culture and by the asso- 
ciation of members of different sects, Cardinal CuLLEN would 
not incur the risk of Se the smallest degree the 
orthodox exclusiveness of his Church. He was perhaps, even 
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for his own purposes, mistaken in rejecting the compromises 
which were successively offered by Lord Mayo and Mr. 
GtapstoNe; but a consistent ecclesiastical bigot cannot be 
expected to display the elastic pliability of a statesman. 
To Cardinal CULLEN, as to Pius IX., the absolute obedience 
of the faithful was more indispensable than even the ex- 
tension of ecclesiastical influence. 

Cardinal CuLLEn’s opposition to the Fenian conspiracy, 
which was the most creditable of his public acts, may pro- 
bably be attributed to mixed motives. He perhaps depre- 
cated a rebellion which was unlikely to prove successful ; 
and he distrusted, with reason, the character and policy of 
ringleaders who were intimately allied with American 
Republicans. The Fenian agitators, though they courted 
the alliance of the Irish priesthood, were of the same class 
with the deadliest enemies of Rome in Germany, Italy, 
and France. Communists and followers of GartBALDI 
would, if they had succeeded in their plans, have been more 
difficult to deal with than English Ministers or Lord-Lieu- 
tenants. Cardinal Curiey’s frequent denunciations of the 
Fenian plot were useful ; and yet they were framed so as to 
avoid any expression of loyalty, or even of regard for public 
tranquillity. The comminations of the Church were care- 
fully confined to the accidental circumstance that Fenian- 
ism was constituted as a secret society. Cardinal CULLEN 
formally censured, not the design of robbery, of murder, 
and of anarchical revolution, but the comparatively harm- 
less obligation of secret oaths. He invariably reminded 
the faithful that the Holy Father had excommunicated the 
Freemasons ; and that the Fenians had, by their secret or- 
ganization, brought themselves within the compass of the 
official curse. The Manchester and Clerkenwell murderers 
were therefore as culpable as the late Earl of Zerianp or 
as the Prince or WatEs. There was a kind of feminine 
or monkish spite in the affectation of identifying the 
Fenians with a body which, as Cardinal CuLLey must have 


innocuous club. His Irish adherents perhaps obeyed his 
injunctions to abstain from Fenianism the more readily 
because his warnings seemed also to apply to an un- 
offending body of English gentlemen and tradesmen. 
Cardinal Cutten had probably little leisure for theology 
after his arrival in Ireland ; and, as might have been ex- 
pected, he readily concurred in all the doctrinal ex- 
travagances of his spiritual chief. He eagerly accepted 
the Syllabus, the Immaculate Conception, and the dogma 
of Papal infallibility, as he would have acquiesced in a 
declaration made on the same authority that the Porz had 
two heads or three arms. He may perhaps have been sur- 
prised at the capricious emotion which was producedin 
the minds of some inconsistent schismatics by innovations 
which never troubled the intellectual repose of the Roman 
Catholic laity. Whatever may be the dangers which 
have induced the German Government to persecute the 
Roman Catholic clergy, the Vatican Council has produced 
no kind of political change in Ireland. The Synod of 
Thurles had condemned mixed education before Pius 
IX. had added a single article to the creed. Those 
who admire with Lord Macautay the versatility of 
the Roman Catholic Church may quote Cardinal Cutten 
as an example of the fitness of a prelate for the particular 
services which he was employed to render to the Holy 
See. He bore no resemblance to an equally eminent eccle- 
siastical dignitary who died a week or a fortnight earlier. 
Bishop Dupantour was more showy and more accom- 
plished, and he was known perhaps to a wider circle; but 
Cardinal Cutten probably exercised greater influence 
because he ruled over a simpler and more docile com- 
munity. It may be conjectured that the present Porr 
will choose a successor of similar temper and character. 
An agitator might cause annoyance to the Government, but 
he would scarcely increase the influence of the Church. It 
is not an unmixed advantage that throughout Europe the 
Roman Catholic priesthood is more and more losing its 
influence over the mass of the population, for the most 
questionable kind of moral discipline is better than 
anarchy. In the days of the League Rome could 
safely cultivate the alliance of insurgents and regi- 
cides; but now her interests are on the side of order. 
The Irish are the most obedient subjects 
still remaining to the Porz, and it would not be 
for his advantage to propagate disaffection which might 
perhaps ultimately change its object. It is difficult to 
feel entire respect for a functionary who has other political 


objects than the promotion of the common welfare ; but 
an Irish Archbishop or Cardinal, though he is in a false 
position, has many opportunities of doing good or of pre- 
venting evil. 


THE SENATE AND THE REPUBLIC. 


HE choice of the delegates who are to represent the 
Communes in the Senatorial elections has justified the 
confidence with which the Republican party have all along 
looked forward to the contest. The Senate will not remain 
the stronghold of reaction which it has been since its crea- 
tion. Whether it will continue to discharge that function 


of revision and correction which is all that a Second 
_ Chamber can profitably claim cannot yet be determined, 
_ but it is certain that it will discharge no other. It is not 


easy to say what precise effect this change will have on 


_ the action of the Chamber of Deputies. There are some 


reasons for thinking that it will exert a moderating influ- 
ence, and others for expecting the exact contrary. Hitherto 
a very Radical Bill has had a fair chance of being rejected 
by the Senate. In the future this check will be removed. 
Will the Deputies be more moderate or more excited in 
view of this change? Will they argue that, as 
the Senate will pass whatever they insist upon, they 
may now give the rein to their desires and make the 
Government as Radical as they can desire? Or will they 
feel that, now that the adoption of Radical measures by 
one Chamber involves their adoption by the other, it be- 
hoves them to be more careful what kind of measures they 
send up to the Senate? In the first case the existence 
of a Second Chamber will be purely mischievous; in the 
second case it will be purely negative. If the Chamber 
of Deputies stood alone the members would at least know 
that they must take the consequences of their own acts. 


_No other body would have even the nominal power of 
known, is in England a convivial, charitable, and wholly | 


undoing what they had done. With a Senate invested 
with a nominally co-equal authority even this fraction of 
responsibility may disappear. The laws made 

the Legislature will in name be made by the Senate 
as well as by the Chamber of Deputies, and where 
the blame of going wrong is divided, it sometimes 
happens that both the parties who will ultimately 
share it become as careless of the result as though it 
were entirely the affair of the other. If, on the other 
hand, the knowledge that the Senate has virtually with- 
drawn from the struggle brings home more clearly to the 
Deputies that on them, and on them alone, depends the 
character and success of legislation, the assimilation of the 
Upper to the Lower House will be an undoubted advan- 
tage. But it will be an advantage which might equally 
have been gained by the abolition of the Second Chamber. 
At all events, whatever may be the result of the change 
as regards the policy of the Republican party, there is no 
question as to its result as regards their position. The 
Senate will no longer, even in wish, be on the side of the 
Right, and, by consequence, the Right will no longer, even 
in fancy, have any means of undoing the Republic. 

One chief interest which it had been thought that the 
elections of the delegates would possess had been taken 
away before they were held. Among the arguments which 
the Liberals have used to recommend their candidature to 
the electors, one of the most weighty has been the need of 
convincing Marshal MacManon that the restoration of per- 
sonal government had been rendered impossible. The 
conjectural willingness of the Senate to abet him in a 
second dissolution had been regarded as the only remaining 
danger to the Republic, and it was hoped that when this 
willingness altogether disappeared the MarsHaL might be 
disposed to accept as definitive what he had hitherto 
been suspected of only accepting as provisional. All 
speculations on the influence of this discovery on the 
Marsuat’s mind were laid to rest last week. Marshal 
MacManon did not wait for the result of the elections to 
declare himself a convert to the Republic. He had per- 
suaded himself, or had been persuaded, that the event was 
too little doubtful to make it expedient to wait for it. 
Thus the hopes which the reactionary party had built 
upon the Senate had really faded away before the future 
complexion of the Senate was determined. There is 
nothing in the MarsHat’s career to suggest that, after he 
has volunteered the sort of assurance which he gave in his 
speech at the distribution of prizes, he will attempt to go 
back from his word. He has been untrue to his position 
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before now, but he has not been untrue to his own de- 
scription of his position. When the Republicans were sing- 
ing, with secret uneasiness, the praises of the loyal soldier 
at the head of the Government, the loyal soldier himself had 
been careful not to define of what manner of Government he 
considered himself the head. That Government was in suc- 
cessiona Royalist coalition anda Republican Septennate ; but 
until last December it was nevera Republic. The first 
was dissolved by the Count of CuamsBorn’s persistence; the 
second failed to find acceptance with the electors ; but 
Marshal MacMauon had probably no misgivings as to the 
part he had to play at either time. It was not until he had 
surrendered himself to the Republic that he considered 
that he owed it anything whatever. Even after this his old 
friends did not quite give up the hope that he might yet be 
induced to make another effort to upset the Repubtic ; but 
there is no evidence that the hope had any foundation. 
Now it has been disposed of once for all. To all appearance 
Marshal MacManon now considers himself the defender 
of the Republic in thesamesense as he formerly considered 
himself the defender of the Conservative cause. He has 
agreed to do a certain thing, and he means to stand by his 
agreement. Whether this change is due to an enlighten- 
ing process which has taught him that to upset existing 
institutions on the chance of replacing them by others 
which may bethought preferable in the abstract is a strange 
form of Conservatism, or simply to the discovery that he 
had no means of giving effect to this abstract preference, 
does not appear. But, in dealing with Marshal MacManon, 
these considerations as to his motives are unimportant. 
What is important is that he has of his own free will 
accepted the Republic as the Government to which France 
owes the progress which she has undoubtedly made during 
the last seven years; and that, having made this ac- 
knowledgment, he may be trusted not to revoke it. 

The only argument which the Conservatives seem able 
to allege against this determination is that the Republicans 
are not genuinely attached to the existing institutions of 
France. The avowed purpose, they say, of the successful 
party in Sunday’s elections is the suppression of the 
Senate. Now the Senate is the one obstacle to revolu- 
tionary designs which found a place in the Republican 
system. Its function, indeed, was but a small one. The 
Senate was not able to throw out all the Bills it would 
have liked to throw out, still less to pass all the Bills it 
would have liked to pass. Slight, however, as the barrier 
was, it was the only one, and the Conservatives were con- 
sequently agreed in magnifying the importance of 
the Senate in the constitutional scheme. How, they ask, 
can the party which wishes to alter the Constitution 
in this essential point be counted as well affected to the 
existing order of things? It is we, they say, who are the 
true Republicans, because we wish to keep the Constitu- 
tion unimpaired. The Conservatives who reason in this 
way are either unwilling or unable to realize the vast 
difference that exists between a reform, however radical, 
in the framework of an institution, and the overthrow of 
the institution itself. A Republic without a Senate might 
be a very different thing from the existing Republic ; but 
the distinction would be infinitely less marked than 
that between a Republic and a Monarchy. Yet 
it is this latter distinction that reactionary poli- 
ticians of all schools desire to introduce. Instead of 
amending and improving the existing Constitution, their 
object is to sweep it away. To that large and increasing 
body of Frenchmen who are anxious, above all things, to 
make the best of the goods or ills they have rather than 
to risk the unknown dangers of another revolution, the 
latter attempt will seem a mere tempting of fortune. The 
Republic gives them all that they really care for—the 
essentials of good government. The reactionary argument 
18 simply that, by the side of an idea, the fact that they are 
already enjoying the essentials of good government ought 
to go for nothing. That is not a kind of reasoning which 
18 calculated to make its way with the majority of French- 
men, 


PUBLIC WORKS IN INDIA. 


HEN the famine policy of the Government of India 

was under discussion last Session, it was agreed 

to refer the whole question of Indian Public Works to a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons. The order 
of reference, indeed, restricted the inquiry to the expe- 


diency of constructing public works with money raised on 
loan ; but, inasmuch as the Government of India is not rich 
| enough to execute public works without borrowing money 
to pay the cost of them, this limitation amounts to nothing. 
Since 1867, at all events, railways and irrigation works 
have always been constructed with-borrowed money. They 
have been charged, that is, to the head “ Extraordinary ” ; 
extraordinary meaning that the works were to be executed 
without reference to the state of the finances. If there 
was anything left out of the revenue of the year it would 
of course go to pay for them; if there was nothing 
left out of revenue a loan would be resorted to. It 
follows from this that the issue really laid before 
the Committee is, whether it is a good thing or a 
bad thing that large public works should be under- 
taken by the Government of India. An inquiry of this 
kind tends, almost of necessity, to become an inquiry into 
Indian finance generally. Putting aside the military 
expenditure, which is dictated by other than financial con- 
siderations and consequently cannot be reduced to meet 
financial needs, almost the only margin left to the Govern- 
ment of India is that which has to do with public works. 
The preservation of internal tranquillity and the main- 
tenance of a sufficient criminal police are indispens- 
able accompaniments of civil organization. A people 
which was left without the proper machinery for 
securing these ends would be a poorer people than 
one which is taxed to pay for such a machinery. But 
a people can exist without railways and without canals, 
though under certain circumstances and at certain periods 
it may be exposed to great suffering for want of them. 
It cannot be said, therefore, that the Government of India 
has no option in the matter. It may be quite justified in 
thinking that to make railways and canals is the trne way 
of enriching the people, and so enabling them to bear 
the necessary weight of taxation with less suffering to 
themselves. But the question is by no means one which is 
answered as soon as stated. To know when taxation yields 
more toa nation than it takes away from it is to have 
worked out the most perplexing problem which a finan- 
cier can propose to himself; and as regards India 
there has not been that amount of thought given to 
the question in this country which can enable Eng- 
lishmen to form an opinion on it offhand. Indeed 
it is only quite lately that Englishmen have begun 
to think it necessary, or have even begun to consider 
whether it may become necessary, for them to form an 
opinion on it. But the more that is known about Indian 
finance, the less satisfactory the facts of the situation appear; 
while the course of European politics threatens to make 
the decision of Indian problems increasingly dependent 
on the policy of the Home Government. The compound 
result of these two tendencies is to augment, we can hardly 
say the interest, but certainly the concern, of Englishmen 
in Indian affairs. From the moment that Indian troops 
were summoned to redress the wavering balance of European 
strength, it was plain that Indian and English finance 
would be more and more intermingled. India retained and 
administered for its own sake only implies a very different 
collocation of ideas from India retained and administered, 
not for its own sake only, but for the sake of England as 
well. 


The Select Committee have naturally not found a single 
Session long enough to complete the inquiry. They have 
examined barely a dozen witnesses, all of whom, though 
for different reasons, are in favour of executing public 
works, provided that they are the kind of works of which 
they approve. The other side—the side which holds that 
in the present condition of India public works are an ex- 
travagance— has yet to be heard; and it is from the 
evidence tendered on this side of the question that we may 
expect to gain most knowledge of the financial capabilities 
of the country. It is very difficult for an Indian official to 
have a perfectly unbiassed opinion on this point. He has 
been too much mixed up with the works already executed 
to balance fairly the good that they have done against the 
money that they have cost. In theory there ought te be 
no room for difference of opinion upon this head. The 
rule laid down for the construction of “extraordinary” 
public works was that they were not to be undertaken 
unless the Government of India were satisfied on full in- 
quiry that they would pay. But so many large public 
works are still unfinished that the accuracy of the fore- 
cast which led to their being undertaken has still to be 
tested, while as regards those already finished there have 
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been some instances of miscalculation. Although, how- 
ever, an Indian official may have no claim to have his 
opinion upon the policy of undertaking large public works 
accepted as conclusive, it is in his power to state fally what 
the case in favour of public works really amounts to, and 
thus to inform the Committee what are the precise points 
upon whichit isexpedient to hear the other side. The present 
inquiry is onein which the choice of witnesses will be a matter 
of the utmost importance. The Report of the Committee 
when it comes will either represent the opinion of only a 
bare majority of its members, or be so milk-and-water an 
affair that nobody will pay any attention to it. But the 
evidence, if the selection of witnesses is judicious, will 
constitute a storehouse of information upon all the points 
involved in the controversy. 
The primd facie case in favour of a large expenditure on 
ublic works is certainly strong. The two main causes, it 
is said, of Indian poverty are the absence of adequate 
means of raising produce and the absence of adequate 
means of disposing of the produce already raised. In 
many parts of the country irrigation is indispensable to 
the proper cultivation of the soil; in all parts of the 
country roads and railways are indispensable to the proper 
distribution of the crops. The more abject the poverty of 
the Indian peasant is, the more essential it becomes to pro- 
vide him with these necessaries. Granted that he has only 
sixpence a week to live on, how can that sum be increased 
except by enabling him either to grow more produce or to 
sell what he has already grown to better advantage? The 
contention on the other side is that there is a degree of 
poverty which cannot rise to the height of reproductive ex- 
penditure. There is so little for the people to live on that it is 
dangerous to diminish it even for the purpose of ultimately 
making it larger. It may be true in the abstract that a 
man will be more likely to get on in the world if he has a 
decent coat on his back, but no one would think of advis- 
ing a starving man to forego his food in order to have 
means with which to pay the interest on money borrowed 
for the purpose of buying new clothes. He would be told 
to rest content with his rags until he had raised himself 
somewhat above the point of absolute destitution. This is 
maintained by some writers to be the proper analogy 
to the condition of the Indian peasant. He is re- 
duced, it is said, to live on less than is sufficient 
to keep him in ordinary health, and one cause at least of 
his being in this miserable plight is the taxation of an 
absolute necessary. The miserable food which is all that 
he can command is not commonly wholesome without salt ; 
but so long as salt is taxed the ryot cannot afford to get it 
more than twice in a week. It is from men thus circum- 
stanced that the Government takes money in order to make 
railways and canals. Very possibly, if they were once 
made, they would do all the good which their advocates 
say would follow from them; but the process of making 
them implies sacrifice, and the people of India are fallen 
so low that there is nothing left for them to sacrifice. It 
is an issue which well deserves to be thoroughly threshed 
out, and the Select Committee will be wanting in their 
duty if they leave out of sight any of the considerations 
involved in it. The reasons which make the decision 
doubtful are reasons associated with, and deriving their 
force from, the larger question of Indian finance generally. 
It is impossible to pass judgment on proposed improve- 
ments in irrigation or in carriage without taking into 
account, not only the profit to be ultimately derived from 
them, but also the ability of the people to bear the present 
loss which they will entail. 


THE PRANKS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


HE professors of Social Science have never been ‘re- 

ed as rous, but they have been sometimes 

found to be dull. Indeed dulness was until quite lately 
thought to be their special attribute, and a taste for their 
deliberations has been commonly associated with a morbid 
appetite for sermons. Minds not sufficiently robust for 
the digestion of any other kind of intellectual food have 
found a mild oavaloouh in the annual proceedings of the 
Social Science Congress, where discussions carefully cal- 
culated neither to cheer nor to inebriate have hitherto 
been — in full measure. It was a pity, we think, 
to disturb the serene and happy atmosphere that belonged 
to these meetings ; for if the Social Science Association is 
once tempted to sacrifice its dulness, it will find it hard to 


win another distinction. It is true, no doubt, that some of 
the “‘ extra-Parliamentary utterances ”’ of leading politicians 
have recently appeared to compete with the Association 
upon its own ground. But the British public is nothing 
if not loyal. It would never have been persuaded to forget 
that the Social Scientists were the “ original ” dull people; 
and, however tedious and tiresome our statesmen might 
have become, they would not, we think, have wrested 
from the Association a following that had been won by 
years of mild and unproductive debate. Nothing could 
have imperilled the stability of the institution but a most 
deplorable want of faith on the part of its own members. 
The Cheltenham meeting would have been as successful 
as its predecessors if those who had the conduct of the 
proceedings had paid a greater regard to the established 
character of the body to which they belong. But by some 
evil mischance a desire of novelty has been allowed to over- 
ride more prudent counsels, and now that a revolutionary 
spirit has once intruded itself we can have no confidence 
that these meetings will ever be dull again. 


Such a change of programme, however it may fascinate 
the more reckless spirits, must be a cause of just annoy- 
ance to the older members of the Society. They will 
have reason to complain that they have been beguiled 
to Cheltenham under false pretences, and we may even 
doubt whether they can have had any warning of 
the severe shock that was in store for them. An 
old lady who had been accustomed to sit under an 
Evangelical preacher, her eyes the while reposing peace- 
fully on whitewashed walls, would be rightly indignant 
if the interior of her favourite conventicle-were found 
one day decked with ritualistic flowers. And in like 
manner the old women of both sexes who have been 
so long the stay of the Social Science Association 
cannot fail to be scandalized at what has been going 
on in the Art section of the Congress. We always feared 
that the establishment of this Art section, which is an 
encroachment of only recent date, might tend to disturb 
the serenity of the annual meetings. The dimensions of a 
main sewer or the details of prison discipline may be dis- 
cussed without the fear of passionate conflict; and, seeing 
that these and other topics of a like nature had served the 
Congress so long, it was but a wanton spirit of innovation 
which led to the introduction of questions of art. For of 
all possible themes this is perhaps the least susceptible of 
dull and tedious treatment, and it is therefore one upon 
which the devoted students of social science must venture 
at their peril. How well grounded our fears have been 
is proved by the debate upon the “ Undraped Figure 
“in Art,” which took place last Saturday. Mr. P. H. 
Ratusone of Liverpool has, it would seem, rushed in 
where the more experienced members of the Association 
would have feared to tread, and the effect of his rash 
adventure forcibly reminds us of an unfortunate incident 
that marred the happiness of a memorable entertainment 
graphically described by Dickens. The tea-party at 
Topeers’s given in honour of Mr. Pecxsnirr and his 
daughters proceeded, it will be remembered, with perfect 
decorum until that eminent architect had been sent 
upstairs to bed. Even then he uttered from the head of 
the stairs a series of sentiments which might fitly be in- 
scribed above the door of the Social Science Association. 
“ Let us,” he said, “ improve our minds by mutual inquiry 
“ and discussion. Let us be moral. Let us contemplate 
“ existence.” For many years the Social Scientists have 
been content with these innocent pleasures. With each 
returning autumn they have contemplated existence; they 
have improved their minds by mutual inquiry, and they 
have been irreproachably moral. But Mr. Pecksnirr went 
further, and we regret to say that the Social Science Asso- 
ciation has followed his example. He impressed upon the 
assembled guests at Topcers’s the fact that “the legs of 
“the human subject are a beautiful production,” just 
as Mr. Ratusove has insisted upon telling the good people 
at Cheltenham that the nude form is the “crown and 
“ glory of creation.” Mrs. Topgers and her friends, as 
our readers will remember, sought a refuge from these 
terrible realities by locking the eloquent architect into his 
room; but Mr. RatHBone’s audience had no such resource. 
For them there was no possible means of escape; and, 
having been imprudent enough to establish an Art section, 
they were forced to abide by the consequences. No doubt 
in their printed proceedings they will be able to publish 
“a family edition” of Mr. Rarusone’s oration; but in 
the meantime those busy people, the newspaper reporters, 
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have sent forth to the world its most effective and telling 
passages. 

The opening sentences, it must be confessed, show a 
certain consideration for the feelings of his audience. 
There is an obvious endeavour to cast a veil of social 
science over this dreadful subject ; and the statement that, 
when “ coward Europe suffered the unclean Turk to soil 
“the sacred shores of Greece by his polluting presence, 
“ civilization and morality received a blow from which 
“ they have never entirely recovered,’ may possibly have 
suggested to a part of the audience that here was 
an occasion for the application of prompt measures of 
sanitary reform. But these legitimate expectations must 
have been speedily dissipated. The “unclean Turk” 
served only as a crag upon which Mr. momen- 
tarily alighted in his soaring flight; and quickly passing 
from that “ source of all impurity, the East,” he con- 
ducted his hearers, almost without warning, to the nude 


figure of Jovan in the Catacombs and to Micnart ANGELO’s 


decorations in the Sistine Chapel. The claims of social 
science were again condescendingly recognized by a refer- 
ence to the evils of tight-lacing, and the cheers of the 
assembly revealed a lingering hope that they were still 
on firm and familiar ground. ‘These happy moments 
of confidence, however, must have been very brief, for in 
the very next sentence Mr. Ratnupone spoke quite in an 
artistic style “of the exquisite beauty of line of a well- 
“ shaped bust.” We cannot pretend to do justice to the 
address as a whole; and, indeed, its glowing periods would 
find no fitting shrine in our sober pages. But, in justice to 
the speaker, it is only right we should give some hint of 
the practical measures by which he proposes to en- 
force his views. He suggests—and we have really no- 
thing to urge against it—that “the culture and chivalry 
“ ofthe land’”’ should “ stand shoulder to shoulder,” and 
“ yaising once more the old cry of ‘ St. Grorce for Merrie 
“« England,’ go forth to do fierce battle in defence of 
“womanly beauty and womanly purity against the fell 
“ Eastern dragon of prudish pruriency.” The only possible 
objection that suggests itself to this plan concerns the com- 
plications that might arise by an endeavour to combine a 
settlement of the Eastern question with a vindication of 
the place of “ the undraped figure in Art.” We would 
rather counsel the members of the Social Science Associa- 
tion to make choice between these two duties ; and perhaps, 
as the case of the “ fell Eastern dragon,” or the “ unclean 
“Turk,” as Mr. Rarupone has previously described him, 
is now occupying the attention of the whole of Europe, 
social science might more usefully occupy itself by study- 
ing the distinctions, already noted by Mr. Prcxsyirr, 
between “ the anatomy of nature and the anatomy of art.” 
But from the discussion which followed Mr. Rarusoye’s 
paper, it would seem that the Association is met by an 
Initial difficulty that must seriously embarrass any 
efforts at reform. There appeared to be a general 
willingness on the part of the representatives of 
culture and chivalry assembled at Cheltenham to stand 
shoulder to shoulder in the manner recommended by Mr. 
RarHBonE; but they could not quite make up their minds 
as to the object for which their “fierce battle ’’ was to be 
waged. All were agreed in their admiration of the 
nude; and the unanimity was so complete that the 
Chairman regretted there had been no one to take 
the opposite view. Several speakers, however, con- 
tended that “the perfect male figure was the model of 
“beauty ”; and of course, if that is so, there will be no 
need to do anything to the “ fell Eastern dragon,” nor can 
we summon with so much confidence the powerful assist- 
ance of St. GEorGE. 

For the settlement of this and other delicate questions 
connected with art the public will henceforth look to the 
Social Science Association. This powerful body has now 
embarked upon a new career, in which it will no longer 
be possible to rest content with improved model dwellings 
or increased facilities of ventilation. These are triumphs 
of the past. In the future it will have more powerful 
foes and more desperate encounters; and, as we think of 
the magnitude of these prospective labours, we cannot but 
reflect upon the insignificant causes from which great 
events so constantly spring. This luminous discussion 
on the value of the undraped figure, with the tremendous 
issues it involves for art and for the world, would never 
have taken place but for some prudish letters in a pro- 
vincial paper. The chance exhibition in a provincial 


gallery of a clever picture by Mr. Tapa was the origin | 


of some rather ridiculous correspondence in the Liverpool - 


papers. Liverpool was shocked to see what London had 
studied with equanimity, and the ignorance displayed in 
some half-dozen protests from outraged fathers of families 
rather inconsequently suggested to Mr. Ratupone that the 
whole world needed to be instructed upon the subject. 
As we listen to his enthusiastic utterances, it seems 
almost impossible to realize that there were nude figures 
in art before the time of Mr. Tapema. For the moment 
we are almost tempted to believe that this was the first 
experiment in a new kind of art, and that the members of 
the Social Science Association are its first defenders. 


WEAK BRETHREN. 


J ~ undergraduate who invented the text “ Beware of weak 
brethren ” gave advice which was at least as valuable, though 
not quite as apostolic in its sanction, as he supposed. Like most 
ee counsel, the maxim is a very hard one to put into practice. 
Weak brethren are the scourge and torment of every cause which 
has the slightest power of making converts. It is fortunate that 
their very weakness makes them readily gravitate to the nearest 
convenient centre of opinion, so that they are tolerably well dis- 
tributed among all sects and parties. Ifthey have a tendency to 
drift to one side more than another, it is to the side of novelty in 
religion, politics, literature, and sentiment. Any one who con- 
sidered their nature dispassionately would expect to find weak 
brethren disposed to shelter themselves under the shadow of things 
that are old and well established. Their fluttering restlessness, on 
the other hand, is like that of newly fledged birds. Something 
prompts them to leave the warm nest of old habit, and they flap 
towards the first foothold of new notions, and cling there convul- 
sively. Their associates do not find it altogether desirable to shake 
them off, and yet are hampered by them in every movement. 
Weak brethren act, now as an undesirable stimulus, and again 
as an unwelcome drag. They are by turns absurdly audacious and 
foolishly timid. They are investors, and they “plunge” wildly 
on exotic loans and fabulous mines till the moment comes when 
they create a panic by withdrawing all their wealth at a ruinous 
loss. They are disciples of some religious novelty or revival, and 
they make wild work of their sect. They have been known to 
go so far as to make preparations for a human sacrifice in a Scotch 
peasant’s hut ; and they are always ready to speak with strange 
tongues, to shout, and prophesy, and play the ecstatic. When 
weak brethren are not in that extreme they are parodying ortho- 
doxy, and insisting on the persecution of every one whose ideas 
about candles, Sunday, the Ark, or the Book of Jasher differ from 
their own prejudices. In many country districts, and especially 
in Scotiand, weak brethren have the upper hand, and triumphantly 
lord it over their neighbours. If you play the piano on Sunday 
or introduce Marryat’s novels into the parish library, if you join in 
a rubber at whist, if you go to see the play when you are in town, 
the weak brethren have two ways of making you feel the inordi- 
nate wickedness of your conduct. The more sensible merely 
traduce you, cut you, and invent preposterous stories about your 
past, present, and future. It is disagreeable to be the victim of 
this combined action, but then the suffering is confined to one person 
or one family, and even they have some of the consolations of the 
martyr. The weak brother has a sharper arrow in his quiver than 
that. He simply takes to desperate courses, and to what the 
Prayer-Book calls ‘‘ wretchlessness of unclean living,” and lays the 
blame of his ruin at your door. His moral ideas all hang together, 
and they all depend on the slimmest thread of custom and preju- 
dice. He is accustomed to look on a Sunday walk as a sin of the 
same order as habitual intoxication, perjury, or theft. Conse- 
quently, when he finds persons to whom, in his imbecile way, he 
looks up, transgressing one of his rules, he argues that he may 
as well transgress the rest of them. “To play the piano ‘on Sun- 
day is not wrong,” the weak brother or sister reasons, “for the 
squire’s sister does it. Now I have no reason for thinking that 
one thing is more wrong than another; if one breach of custom is 
right all are harmless ; and therefore there can be no harm in steal- 
ing the spoons, or in breaking any other commandment.” The 
weak brother has not much promptitude of action ; but on this ex- 
traordinary “ practical syllogism” he never fails to act. He goes 
to the devil, is caught at last, and confides to the prison chaplain 
that he dates his ruin from the day when he heard the fatal piano, 
or beheld the surreptitious game of dominical lawn tennis, or 
averred that his mistress was “ not at home” when she really was 
within her gates. These confidences of the weak brother, and the 
sermons and tracts which are founded on them, and the pious ap- 
prehensions excited in the hearts of the respectable forces of the 
fraternity, fetter life and harmless pleasure in every direction. 
There are thousands of young people who, though they dance, 
do so in the firm belief that they are waltzing to perdition, and 
who, when they venture to visit the theatre, shudder at the 
allegorical words “ The way to the Pit.” Millions of children are 
under terrible apprehensions that “ Father is a goat,” as a popular 
tract says, because father smokes his pipe, drinks his glass of beer, 
has a throw at skittles, or reads his Sunday newspaper. Weak 
brothers and sisters are responsible for the existence of generations 
of pietistic little prigs, who may perhaps never recover their healthy 
tone of mind, or, more fortunate, may live to laugh at their absurd 
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delusions. The religious weak brother and sister are remarkable at 
once for their amazing credulity and for their maddening scepticism. 
They are the natural advocates of the hypocrite and of the com- 
mercial impostor, because in all attacks on him they see a virulent 
assault on religion. They are capable of believing the most mon- 
strous figments against the character of their neighbours who 
make no particular pretensions, and they swallow camels in the 
way of taking the virtues of the humbug at his own valuation. 
The evidence of their own eyes will not convince them of his 
guilt. Moliére’s Orgon is a fair specimen of the weak brother, 
though to be sure his eyes are at last opened in a very practical 
way. But even Orgon has his foil, and appears almost an esprit 
fort in contrast with his mother, Mme. Pernelle, the very type 
of the weak sister. Like all people of her sort, she backs the pre- 
tensions of Tartuffe with the most eager credulity :— 

Vous ne lui voulez mal, et ne le rebutez 

Qu’a cause qu’il vous dit & tous vos vérités : 

C’est contre le péché que son cceur se courrouce, 

Et V'intérét du Ciel est tout ce qui le pousse. 
While she is thus credulous about the virtue of Tartuffe, nothing 
will make the good lady see that there is no mischief in 


Ces carrosses sans cesse 3 la porte plantés ; 


and all charges against the favourite are mere contes bleus. But 
Mme. Pernelle’s powers of belief reach their climax when her own 
son cannot persuade her of the truth of what he has seen with his 
own eyes :— 
Mme. 
On vous aura forgé cent sots conies de lui. 
OrcGon. 
Je vous ai dit déja, que j’ai vu tout moi-méme 
Me. 
Des esprits médisans la malice est extréme. 
Orcon. 
Vous me feriez damner, ma mére. Je vous dis 
Que j’ai vu de mes yeux un crime si hardi. 
Mme. 
Les langues ont toujours du vénin a répandre, 
Et rien n'est, ici-bas, qui puisse defendre. 
How many modern Pernelles use precisely the same arguments in 
favour of pious pretenders taken red-handed in every crime, from 
murder to the mere fabrication of hypothetical balance-sheets. 
If the weak brother is more mischievous and annoying in one 
ce than another, it is perhaps in the field of politics that 
does his worst and wickedest. The present dilapidated 
estate of what was once the Liberal party is mainly due to 
the industry of weak brethren. They are naturally attracted to what- 
ever is ‘ advanced,” and they promptly burlesque any doctrine of 
which they approve. They are the people who think the Per- 
missive Bill the “hub,” as the Americans say, of the political 
universe. These are they that demand the abolition of every sort of 
check on every species of preventible disease. So enamoured are 
they of liberty that they insist on giving people leave to die for 
the glorious privilege of being unteachable and irreconcilable 
idiots. They have made the Kastern question the delight of 
political wild asses which it is, by believing in the infallibility of 
the Czar, in the plenary inspiration of Russian diplomatists, and 
the immaculate virtue and spotless purity of the Russian armies. 
They are assured by the mystic teaching of some inward monitor 
that all acts of an existing Government are inspired by the power 
of evil that is in the world, and directed by a stream of tendency 
which makes for the very opposite of righteousness. The prophet’s 
donkey is commonly supposed to have had an unpleasant existence, 
always coming in, without special interest or understanding of 
what was going on, at the end of every event. If the Liberal 
mee may be compared to the prophet, it is plain that the donkey 
got his head just now and is taking the lead, dragging the 
helpless people of sense into a dozen quagmires and in chase of 
half a hundred contradictory crotchets. These are the deeds of 
weak brethren; and the fun is that the brethren and the sisterhood 
may at any moment change what they call their opinions, and 
begin to scream for the very opposite of all the measures which 
now excite them. The weak brother in an hour of angry reaction 
is a terrible spectacle, and, whether in advance or retreat, is an 
ally of the most mischievous disposition. 
art and literature weak brethren do little worse than make 
the school or set to which they cling ridiculous. Of course they 
are all for the newest or the most delightfully old-fashioned way 
of doing things. When they write the English tongue they are 
apt to rely on “ ekes,” “ howbeits,” and to talk of people 
“deeming” this, and “cleaving” to that, because these ex- 
pressions savour of simplicity and sturdy manfulness. In verse 
they say “ mo” instead of more, a charming trait by which your 
weak brother among bards may readily be recognized. They 
tly prefer “ withouten” to “ without,” and never say a river 
is frozen if they can find a pretext for declaring that it is “ froren.” 
They introduce “y’s” in places where they have long ceased to 
be familiar, and one is sometimes tempted to fancy that they are 
in a conspiracy with those other weak brethren, the reformers of 
spelling, to confuse and degrade the English language. Naturally 
gambols of these literary weak brethren, and of the sweet souls 
who for ever talk of solemn and subtle things, “ let in” the good 
stupid British satirist. fe has his favourite fling at people who 
do not think, with the late Mr. (iordon Bennett, that the style of 
the promoted newspaper reporter is the perfection of language. He 


assaults every one who does not sedulously avoid originali 
or distinction, and thus the weak literary brother is not 
only a bore himself, but an occasion for the bestowal 
of the tedium of others. The weak brother who daubs 
is an offence of the same order. He not only paints seq- 
green ladies and gamboge men, but he gives all the stupid 
smart people a chance of writing funny letters to the 7imes or of 
manufacturing a chapter of satirical padding for their ~ society 
novel.” This is the worst of the weak brother; through him the 
enemy has endless occasions to scoff and to rejoice, while the 
stronger persons whom he imitates are afraid to open a book or go 
into a picture-gallery for fear of meeting a grotesque but unmis- 
takable shadow of their own works. If the weak brethren of ad- 
vancement go on as they have begun, originality will soon become 
a laughing-stock, and refinement a hissing anda byword. Already 
they have taken “culture” to themselves, and have ousted Mr, 
Matthew Arnold. The Philistines have stolen his clothes when he 
was bathing, and therein they go masquerading. Their voice is 
heard in Trinity College, Dublin; and the trick can be imitated in 
Edinburgh. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW ON DRYDEN. 


_— current number of the Quarterly Review opens with what 
is in many ways a remarkable article on Dryden—remarkable 
for its length and fulness, and also for the vigorous style in 
which it is written. Such a eulogy on the personal as well as in- 
tellectual qualities of Dryden has scarcely been a since 
Congreve, in addressing the Duke of Newcastle, extolled his great 
friend with all the elegance and persuasive grace of which he was 
so fine a master. The Quarterly Reviewer s es Scott and 
even Johnson in his reverence for the personal c ter of one of 
the greatest poets whom evil tonguesever maligned. As the clear 
judgment of Congreve acknowledged, the life of Dryden was so 
unsettled and its record so variegated that “ it might well become,” 
as it did, peculiarly “ liable both to misapprehensions and misrepre- 
sentations.” No man of letters, perhaps, ever raised against himself 
such a concourse of rancorous and angry passions; few have suf- 
fered so deeplyand so long from the infamies of envy. Pope escaped 
comparatively scot-free from the revenges of his victims. But he 
stepped above and beyond the crowd to disperse his poisoned 
arrows, while Dryden stood in the arena itself and aimed his blows 
with a bludgeon. Pope contrived to protect himself within a 
body-guard of his friends, while the simpler and more generous 
satirist of the Medal was always being stabbed in the back by 
some traitorous Rochester or offended Shadwell. Moreover, there 
is no group in literary history so unstable, so treacherous as that 
of the Restoration poets and playwrights. The mean figures shift 
before our eyes as the kaleidoscope of time goes round, and each 
year brings some fresh combination of greed or villany. Among 
these frail or knavish personages there is one who, with all his 
faults, is at any rate vigorous and honest; of Dryden at least we 
can be sure that “he was of a nature exceeding humane and com- 
passionate,” and we are happy to see that the Quarterly Reviewer 
insists so strongly on this point. Much of his criticism of the 
generally received stories of the poet’s misdeeds is sound and 
valuable. For instance, his consideration of the charges of 
licentiousness brought against Dryden by his enemies, and repeated 
by each editor down to Mr. Christie, is exceedingly sensible, and 
his clearing of the poet’s fame highly satisfactory. He allows, 
however, the painful story of Dryden’s habitual disagreement with 
his wife to pass with little objection, and here we may push his 
line of argument a little further than he does. 

It will be remembered that Dryden, being thirty-two years of age, 
married Lady Elizabeth Howard, who was seven years younger, 
that she bore him three sons, and that they lived together for 
nearly forty years, until his death. On the face of it this seems a 
remarkably felicitous union. But the lady was the daughter of 
the Earl of Berlishire, and Dryden’s unscrupulous enemies did not 
refrain from making insinuations which very naturally would 
enter into the minds of vulgar persons, but which should scarcely 
be referred to by grave historians. Dryden was a gentleman by 
birth, Lady Elizabeth’s brothers were his intimate friends, and 
the whole family visibly hankered after the excitements of a lite- 
rary life. ‘The Howards were scarcely exceeded even by the Killi- 
grews in their practical pursuit of literature. The brothers were 
the husband's friends; the father consented to the marri and 
was present at it; the vague innuendos of unscrupulous libellers 
twenty years afterwards are surely scarcely deserviig of our con- 
sideration. Less easily met is the allegation that Lady Elizabeth's 
temper was morose and exacting, and that the pair were unloving 
and “ame On this subject the Quarterly Reviewer has nothing 
to allege: but there are documents in existence which throw, or 
seem to throw, some favourable light on this also. In 1730, im- 
mediately after the death of Congreve, there was issued a book 
the very form of which is calculated to inspire suspicion 
in the critical mind. The Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and 
Amours of William Congreve, Esq., to which a Mr. Charles 
Wilson appended the doubtful credit Sf his name, is one of the 
most arrant pieces of book-making that ever responded to the 
demand of public curiosity. So little was its pretension to 
respectability that no name of publisher or printer appeared upon 
the pretentious title-page. Nothing could be more wretched than 
the arrangement of its contents. Fortunately, perhaps, the section 
ot “Amours” is of the character of the famous chapter on Ice- 
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landic Snakes. What information is given of the life of Congreve 
js vague, inaccurate, and rambling in the extreme. Half the 
volume is filled up by reprints of the controversy with Collier and 
by the early romance of Jncognita, while the editor does not object 
to an excursion so wide from his theme as tle publication of ‘a 
small, but very curious, dissertation on the usefulness of Snails,” 
which had been the means of converting Mr. Congreve, until that 
time a votary of asses’ milk, to the interesting beverage known as 
snail-water. The main feature of the volume, however, consists 
in “some curious Memoirs of Mr. Dryden and his family,” which 
are foisted in without rhyme or reason, but which are by far the 
most readable parts of the book. Unfortunately tlese very cir- 
cumstantial data, which are attested by a lady of the name of 
Corina, are too good to be true. All proves not to be gold 
that glitters, and Uorinna, whose real name was Mrs. Thomas, 
coloured her story so freely that it has always been rejected 
as fabulous. That there is a good deal of fiction in matters 
of detail about her recital cannot be denied. She gives a lively 
sketch of the poet's funeral, into which she consciously introduced 
some sensational incidents that certainly never occurred. On the 
other hand, she was undoubtedly a personal friend of the Drydens, 
and on questions of a general kind her authority should scarcely be 
put aside so cavalierly as has been done by the poet's biographers. 
A great deal that she says we know to be true; in her account of 
the funeral, to which we may return, there are some curious points 
that are undoubtedly correct. We may not take her statement as 
infallible, but we may at least consider it as of some weight. The 
most extraordinary episode in her Memoirs is a declaration which 
she professes to give in Lady Elizabeth Dryden’s own words, and 
which is much toolife-like and too intimate to be Mrs. Thomas's sheer 
invention. The main outline, we cannot doubt, is true, and it 
throws an interesting light on the married life of Dryden. Accord- 
ing to this lady, Dryden studied astrology on the sly, ashamed of 
his weakness being known, and only half persuaded of its truth. 
On one occasion, however, his calculations brought him remarkably 
near the truth. It happened thus; at the birth of his son Charies 
he had noted the exact minute, but without attracting any par- 
ticular notice :— 

But about a week after, when I was pretty hearty, he comes into my 
room :—“ My dear,” says he, “ you little think what I have been doing 
this morning.” “ Nor ever shall,” said I, “ unless you will be so good as 
to inform me.” “ Why, then,” cries he, “I have been calculating this 
child’s nativity, and, in grief [ speak it, he was born in an evil hour; 
Jupiter, Venus, and the Sun were all under the Earth, and the Lord of his 
Ascendant afflicted by a hateful square of Mars and Saturn. If he lives to 
arrive at his eighth year, he will go near to die a violent death on his very 
birthday ; but if he should escape, as I see but small hopes, he will in his 
23rd year be under the very same evil direction. And if he should, which 
seems almost impossible, escape that also, the 33rd or 34th year is, I 
fear—’ 1 interrupted him here, “O! Mr. Dryden, what is this you tell 
me? My blood runs cold at your fatal speech ; recall it, I beseech you!” 


Lady Elizabeth then goes on to say that all went well with the 
child until he was about to close his seventh year. It being 
summer-time, and Mr. Dryden at leisure, the family went out of 
town, Lady Elizabeth to visit her uncle, the poet to stay with his 
brother-in-law, Lord Berkshire. Recollecting the prediction, the 
mother was anxious that Charles should be with her, but Dryden 
overruled her, and let her take John, their eldest son, while he 
kept Charles with him, promising to look very carefully after him. 
However, on the boy’s eighth birthday, Mr. Dryden was invited 
to ride to the hunt, and, though very unwilling, had no valid 
reason for seeming discourteous and refusing. He accordingly left 
Charles with a double lesson in Latin, and strict orders not to 
leave the room. Of course a servant beguiled him out, and, as he 
was standing under a rickety wall, over which the stag leaped, 
the dogs knocked down the wall, and the child was crushed almost 
to death. Lady Elizabeth is made to add, and this is what is of 
special interest to us, that her husband continued to write cheerful 
and hopeful letters to her, in which he concealed the dangerous 
illness of the child until he could truly say that Charles was 
out of danger. Such regard for the feelings of a timid and 
anxious mother, and such domestic tenderness, as are here implied, 
speak volumes for the conjugal affection of Dryden. This early 
part of the astrological adventure is very naturally and graphically 
told by Corinna, but in adding to it she seems to approach, if not 
to reach, the fabulous. She, or rather Lady Elizabeth, is made to 
assert that the second prediction came no less true than the first, 
and that on his twenty-third birthday, Charles Dryden being then 
in Rome, he fell down the staircase of a tower, and was “ mash’d 
toa Mummy,” but not killed. Yet a third time this ill-starred 
young man came under the bane of his evil nativity, and this time 
fatally, for swimming across the Thames at Windfor in August 
1704, he was seized with cramp and died. Within four years the 
poet and both his sons had passed away, and Lady Elizabeth her- 
self had succumbed to lunacy or softening of the brain. The 
obscurity that has lain over Dryden's life is probably in great part 
owing to this extinction of his family. From John Dryden the 
younger, who was himself a poet and a man of letters, a bio- 
orephy of his father might reasonably have been expected. 

he same Memoir of Congreve which we have been noticing 
= a full and suecinct account of the funeral of Dryden, which 
iffers in many from the received version of the story. 
Mrs. Thomas, had she been a trustworthy woman, should have been 
of all persons the one most capable, in 1730, of describing the last 
days of Dryden. She was one of the latest of his friends; to her he 
addressed several of his frankest and most tender letters; to her he 
committed that melancholy confession of his literary sins which 


| has melted the severest of his critics. But Mrs. Thomas, having 
the misfortune to find herself in the Fleet Prison, wanted money 
for her recollections, and to make them more worthy of Charles 
Wilson's purchase, she touched them up and freely invented. Her 
| account of the drunken frolic by which Dryden's funeral was in- 
| terrupted has never been thought worthy of notice by the poet’s 
biographers. The Quarterly Reviewer does not hint at it; Mr. 
Christie styles it a “discreditable and monstrous fiction.” Her 
story is that Lord Halifax having begged leave to give Dryden a 
private funeral, and the Bishop of Rochester having presented the 
ground in Westminster A bbey— 

On the Saturday following the Company came, the Corps was put into a 
Velvet Hearse, and eighteen Mourning Coaches filled with Company 
attending. When, just before they began to move, Lord Jefferies, with 
some of bis rakish Companions, coming by, in wine, asked “ Whose funeral ?” 
and being told, “ What,” cries he, “shall Dryden, the greatest Honour and 
Ornament of the Nation, be buried after this private Manner ? No, Gentle- 
men! let all that lov’d Mr. Dryden, and honour his Memory, alight and 
join with me in gaining my Lady’s Consent to let me have the Honour of 
| his Interment, which shall be after another manner than this, and I will 
bestow rooo/. on a Monument in the Abbey for him.” The Gentlemen in the 
Coaches not knowing of the Bishop of Rochester’s Favour, nor of Lord 
Halifax’s generous design (these two noble Spirits having, out of Respect 
to the Family, enjoined Lady Elizabeth and her Son to keep their Favour 
conceal’d to the World, and let it pass for her own expense, efc.), readily 
came out of the Coaches, and attended Lord Jefferies up to the Lady's Bed- 
Side, who was then sick. 


The young rascal then makes such a noise that he frightens the 
poor lady out of her wits, pretends to gain her consent, and then 
dashes the body off to an undertaker’s in Cheapside, where he 
leaves it, and forgets all about it. At last the body is buried by 
subscription. It is a pity that the story is too long for us to quote, 
for it is quite as grimly comic as any scene in Vanbrugh, and most 
characteristic of the times. We seem to see the insolent swash- 
buckler affecting reverence for the poet, and helping the silly 
elderly gentlemen out of their coaches, be all the while only too glad 
to have a saucy jest with the very pomp and circumstance of death. 
How much of it is true, and how much of it represents that de- 
velopment of Mrs. Thomas’s memory which went on in the Fleet 
Prison, it would perhaps be rash to say. But there appears to be 
little doubt that Dryden's funeral was conducted in a less seemly 
manner than we have been accustomed to suppose, and it is well 
worthy of note that in some measure Mrs. Thomas is borne out by 
a witness quite above suspicion, Captain Farquhar, the dramatist, 
who expressly says that Dryden “was buried after an extra- 
ordinary fashion, for I do believe there never was such another 
burial seen.” 


SCOTCH THRIFT AND SCOTCH INVESTMENTS. 


OWHERE out of Scotland, except possibly in France, coulda 
the consequences of such a stoppage as that of the City of 
Glasgow Bank have fallen with such crushing weight on a com- 
munity. For with the Scotch, as among the French, there are 
capitalists in a small way to be found in all strata of society above 
the very lowest. It is only comparatively recently that the fru- 
gality of the French has taken the form of speculative investments. 
Formerly ‘ nos paysans,” or the petty tradestolks, were in the habit 
of hiding their savings in their thatch or locking them away in a 
strong box, when they could not indulge themselves in the luxury 
of half a hectare of land. Napoleon III., if for nothing else, 
merited the gratitude of the mass of the electors by teaching them 
to put out their money at moderate usury. If he lavished the 
State funds freely and wastefully, at all events he strengthened the 
position of the country by multiplying the number of Frenchmen 
who had a material stake in its prosperity. In Scotland, on the 
other hand, intelligent thrift has always been among the most con- 
spicuous of the national virtues. In the old days of border feuds and 
harrying and fire-raising, the dweller in the country districts had 
enough to do to keep body and soul together, and a roof of any 
kind over his head. The feuar or farmer who had his cattle 
driven of a moonlight night might think himself lucky if he woke 
up in a sound skin, and without his dwelling having been gutted, 
or a bonfire made of the “ plenishing.” The hind went to work in 
the fields for his food and raiment ; for any wage he received in the 
shape of specie was almost literally what it was called—“ a penny 
fee.” Even among the burghers in the towns business was woefully 
slack, although they and their families lived in greater security and 
comfort. There was little hard cash in circulation, and few savings 
to be invested ; though even in those days a painstaking man might 
now and then raise himself from a booth-keeper to the status 
of a merchant; securing the fortune he had laboriously amassed 
by making himself friends of the mammon of unrighteousness and 
conciliating some powerful protector. As trade developed and 
prosperity increased, the better-to-do burghers banded themselves 
together, and sought helpful alliances among the fighting barons. 
The provost of the Scotch burgh was frequently a knight or noble 
who found his account in leading the citizens in war-time, flanking 
their infantry files with his riders and jackmen. For the 
thrifty instincts of the people developed themselves in the face of 
exceptional obstacles: and in a country whose poverty was pro- 
verbial, and in the darkest and most stormy days of its history, 
there was in reality an extraordinary proportion of men who might 
be called relatively rich. 
When things had settled down under a stronger government, 


the chances which had been the monopoly of a favoured class began 
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to be common property. By pinching and living more hardly than 
was indispensable, anybody might manage to lay something by; 
and the passion of getting grew with opportunities. The repre- 
sentative Scotchman, asa rule, is shrewd, thoughtful, proud, and 
self-reliant. The sense that he is burning his candle at both ends, 
or even that it is flaring extravagantly fast in a draught, is positive 
pain to him. He can take no pleasure in reckless waste, because 
the thought of retribution is ever present to him. He is always 
exercising his mind as to how he may make the most of his 
nest-eggs; but at the same time his inborn prudence makes 
him eminently averse to the shadow of a risk. Without 
agp crediting his neighbour with malevolent intentions, 

e regards him with a certain constitutional suspicion, know- 
ing that his neighbour, like himself, feels bound to get the best 
of a bargain. So that the Scotchman has always been a difficult 
man to “do,” seeing that his enterprise is largely tempered 
with caution. Exceptions there have been of course. Since the 
days of Law and the wild Mississippi scheme Scotchmen have 
been found to speculate rashly; and when once they cast the 
national _ to the winds, no people in the world can plunge 
more madly. They were Scotchmen and Glasgow men who played 
the leading part in inflating those Bombay enterprises during the 
American war which resulted in general panic and disaster. 
They are Scotchmen who became so deeply indebted to the un- 
fortunate institution which has just closed its doors; and when 
four firms have flung some seven millions away among them, there 
can have been no want of a certain dash in their manner of doing 
business. Generally speaking, however, the Scotchman has kept 
his money at home and as much under his personal oversight as 
possible. The laird who lived within his income lived to add acre 
to acre, although, in consequence of so many sharing his taste, the 
yield of the principal became smaller and smaller. He would have 
preferred 4 per cent. to 2}; but the sense of being absolutely 
secure, with the prospect of a rise in value in the future, consoled 
him on the whole for any shortcomings. For a long time land 
rose in value comparatively slowly, because proprietors saw 
legitimate outlets for their economies in the properties they 
owned already. There were peat bogs and swamps that repaid 
reclaiming ; and an Act of VParliament had facilitated advances 
on entailed estates. Meanwhile the farmers likewise were grow- 
ing richer in their degree. They found it profitable to raise 
the standard of cultivation, and to sink their savingsin modern ma- 
chinery. Of course as their farms became more extensive and better 
tilled, as their herds of polled cattle and shorthorns improved, 
the occupants insisted upon more commodious steadings. The 


landowners could afford to meet these claims, so long as they re- | 


ceived 5 per cent.on the outlay, and while rents besides were | 


moving steadily upward. In proportion es the lairds extended 
their improvements they had to borrow on mortgage. Mortgages 
duly recorded in the Edinburgh Register House, so as to satisty the 
holder as to his priority of claim, were a very tempting invest- 
ment. The deeds covered advances for all amounts from very 
many thousands down to a few hundreds. A similar practice 
prevailed in the town. Many a worthy citizen of small means 
held his “ bit of a heritable bond” over some neighbouring tene- 
ment, which he took care to see was carefully insured ; while pur- 
chases of house property were greatly in favour. 

But there was necessarily a limit to these “ heritable investments,” 
and other outlets had to be sought for savings. In the seaports 
men shared in shipping ventures, made practically safe by marine 
assurance. Even in the whaling or seal fishery the risks were proved 
by experience to be comparatively small when the average of profits 
was spread over a series of years. The population of the in- 
numerable little fishing villages along the coasts launched their 
fleets of fishing boats in joint-stock co-partneries. That was the 
most hazardous speculation of all, we may remark; but then men 
who habitually play fast and loose with their lives may naturally 
be supposed to be venturesome with their property. And for those 
who saw their way to no openings of the kind, or who had a com- 
parative trifle of capital to dispose of, the national banking system 
was an unfailing pis aller. “Safe as the bank” was as much an article 
of faith as any that is expounded intheShorter Catechism. The bank 
in the county town, or its branch in the flourishing village, was 
the visible symbol of solid stability to the country folks who 
crowded to the weekly markets. Su it must have been, if a general 
consent of opinion carried any weight. The bank had been 


cautiously built up from small beginnings, and experts had always | 


agreed in their certificates to its admirable system of management. 
The directors were men of name and local influence, whose sub- 
stance was supposed to be beyond all dispute. The list of share- 


holders was a roll of people of ample means and creditable | 


connexions. The local manager was notoriously among the most 
long-headed inhabitants of the place; and probably he cumulated 


in his proper person a variety of highly respectable offices. And | 


the bank, while being safe beyond all dispute, offered inducements 
in some respects superior to those of heritable property. Mort- 
gages rose and fell, but they never rose beyond a certain point ; but 
the banks had been steadily swelling their dividends, and must 
increase them with the expanding prosperity of the country. So 
it was the ambition of every farmer or shopkeeper laying 
by for his children, of every widow or spinster providing against 


a helpless old age, to see their names inscribed on the kbro d’oro, | 


where certainties were sweetened by hopeful contingencies. Pend- 


ing the time when they could afford a serious investment in | 


Government Stocks, they lodged smaller sums on deposit receipts, , 


for it would have been wanton waste to keep floating at current 
account a larger balance than was absolutely necessary. 

Thus the grand principle of Scotch security is that of making 
everything safe as it goes along. There are struggling families 
and poverty-stricken individuals; but the well-to-do, as they 
flatter themselves, have effectually secured their economies, 
Thanks partly to their temperament and in ue to their climate, 
the Scotch are thrifty in their very vices. Strong heads as they 
have, there are few countries in the world where a man can con- 
trive to intoxicate himself more cheaply. Even with a seasoned 
vessel a little raw whisky goes a long way in the shape 
of a stimulant; and when the English labourer has merely be- 
sotted himself in a mist, after wallowing through a gallon or so of 
adulterated beer, a “ gill” of his native spirit has set the Scotch 
ploughman’s brain a-swimming. In the rural districts, at least, 
the Scotch have cultivated zsthetic tastes but little; an occasional 
lecture toa Young Men's Improvement Society or a dance in a barn 
at Christmas-time ‘or Harvest Home amply satisfies their ideas 
of gaiety. They live plainly, even in their pretentious farmhouses ; 
while the working classes manage to labour and grow fat on their 
primitive diet of milk and oatmeal. Even in the manses and in 
the mansions of the smaller lairds a severe simplicity is the order 
of the day; but a trifling score is run with the brewer, while the 
everlasting whisky, turned into toddy, takes the place of wine; 
and latterly at least—we say nothing of these present hard times— 
wages have been rising rapidly and farms yielding larger profits; 
tradesmen have been extending their business, and ministers seeing 
their stipends augmented. In countries more to the south the 
manner of living would have become proportionately extrava- 
gant. In Scotland we venture to say that, for the most 
part, those more prosperous days have mainly been increasing 
savings. The reward for not multiplying wants nor yielding to 
indulgences has been sought in the sense that the prospects of the 
future were brightening ; and the father of a family excused him- 
self to his conscience for tending towards miserliness with a 
glowing feeling of his superior prudence and of the gratitude he 
was earning from those who were to inherit from him. So it is 
difficult to realize the effect of such a catastrophe as the failure of 
the Glasgow Bank in some peaceful little Scotch town in the 
West country, when people who lay down at night comparatively 
rich rose in the morning to find themselves absolutely ruined ; 
while the very touch of avarice in their laudable prudence and 
frugality must have made the sting of the calamity all the more 
poignant. If reason is not shaken in many cases, it says much for 
the strength of Scotch fortitude and self-control ; for it is no light 
thing, after a life of over-prudent self-privation, to find you have 
been labouring for a harvest of unavailing regrets. 


DARTMOOR AND ITS FUTURE. 


— are probably few tracts of open land in England 
which possess so much interest of every kind as does 
Dartmoor. ‘To all sorts and conditions of men—to painters, fox- 
hunters, fishermen, novelists, poets, archeologists, and even 
lawyers—it offers points of special attraction. “ Dartmoor,” to 
quote from a paper read two years ago at the Devonshire Associa- 
tion meeting, “is a theme which to every Devonian is a romance. 
. . . From the heights of the tors to the depths of the valleys 
ever-varying contrasts present themselves.” It might safely 
have been said that Dartmoor is a romance, not only to every 
Devonian, but also to every one who loves natural Soonte and 
has been fortunate enough to become acquainted with that of 
Dartmoor, which is as yet one of the few almost unspoilt play- 
grounds of England. The “ever-varying contrasts” spoken 
of in the passage we have quoted form perhaps the most 
distinctive feature of Dartmoor. In the course of a ride of a 
few hours one may come now on a stretch of heather which 
brings back recollections of days in the Scotch Highlands, 
now on a pleasant valley with a leaping stream that seems 
like a Swiss scene in miniature, and again on a_ slope 
studded with boulders and fragments of granite that leads 
up to one of the tors raising its head against the sky 
with a grandeur which one might think would protect it from the 
rofaning blows of spade and pickaxe. And these ever-varying 
uties are accessible at almost every season of the year. The 
autumn and winter sunsets, when the hills take on endless 
gradations of light and shadow, splendid with coiours of which 
nature keeps the secret to herself, have as great an attraction as 
the fresh brightness of a spring or summer morning on the same 
hills; and in the heavy rains and mists which hang and cree 
about the woods, or are swept across the plain by a driving wind, 
he who will may discover a beauty of their own. For the 
archeologist there are cromlechs, kistvens, stone villages, and 
stone avenues without number; and Mr. Oldbuck would no doubt 
have delighted in proving to his own satisfaction the Druidical 
origin of the curious basins, with gutters running from them over the 
edge of the rock, which are found on the tops of many of the tors. 
The stone avenues, which are well-marked double rows of stones 
some thirty feet apart, have been explained in various ways. The 
most simple and at the same time most plausible theory which we 
have ever heard concerning them is that they are rough monu- 
ments of tribal feuds, set up by the party victorious in the battle 
which was the climax of the struggle. According to this suppo- 
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sition, the stones would represent the lines of battle formed by 
each side; and it is remarkable that in most cases there is one 
big stone at the end of each row which would stand for the cap- 
tain of the tribe or village. The stone villages, which are more 
common than the avenues, look like the remains of round 
huts made of granite and grouped together. They may pos- 
sibly mark the presence of tin-streamers at a time when tin 
was found in great quantities near the surface. There is 
hardly a mile of Dartmoor in which the archeologist may 
not find something upon which to expend his skill. As for 
the lawyer, he may find entertainment in trying to determine 
the moot points which exist as to the legal status of Dart- 
moor. Dartmoor, as the name is generally used, consists of the 
Forest of Dartmoor, which is held to be part of the Duchy of 
Cornwall (subject to certain rights of common, &c.), and of the 
Devonshire commons which surround the Forest, and some of 
which are also held to be Duchy property. For many years past 
the question of right of enclosure as between the Duchy and the 
commoners has been a vexed one, and it is likely to remain so for 
some time still, as that charming vagueness which is a special 
attribute of the British law hangs over the matter. At the meet- 
ing of the Devonshire Association in 1877 the Committee was 
empowered to make inquiries into and report upon “the tenure of 
the Duchy of Cornwall, and other landowners, forest laws, venville 
rights, rights of common, rights of way, public rights, encroachments, 
&c.,” and it may besafely hoped that no pains will be spared to throw 
light upon all these matters. Information, however, is by no means 
easy to come at, and meanwhile, as for years past, the Duchy goes 
on exercising its supposed rights of enclosure in the Forest, which, 
it is said from time to time, will be contested by the commoners. 
The rights of the Duchy over the Devonshire commons as dis- 
tinguished from Dartmoor Forest have already on more than one 
occasion been contested by the commoners with more or less 
success, 

The. Venville rights, spoken of in the Report of the Devon- 
shire Association quoted above, are somewhat peculiar. From 
the preface to Carrington’s poem “ Dartmoor,” published in 
1826, we learn that after the general disafforestation, “ for some 
time the purlieus were devoted to the purposes of the chace, and 
had officers over them, called rangers, but gradually they became 
more or less cultivated and as we see them at the present day, 
Many of them belong to parishes lying in what is termed venville, 
a word signifying by-dwellings or habitations in parishes abutting 
on Dartmoor, which paid annually for their cattle, when trespassing 
within the forest bounds, fines villarum, or village fines, thence 
corrupted into fin vil and venville. Mr. Auditor Hockmore, in his 
Report of 1621, mentions the venville estates (in old rolls stiled 
sepimenta, and a part of the ancient Duchy possessions) as of the 
same nature ; ‘ there are divers towns’ (that is, little villages), 
‘abutting upon the forest, and within the purlieu thereof, who, 
because their cattle did daily estray into the forest, were at a 
certain fine, which being turned into a rent, was called 
Finis Villarum, and those which dwell within those liberties are 
called to this day Venville men.’ . . . In the 17th of Elizabeth an 
account was taken of the fines, which had then grown to be fixed 
rents, and amounted to 4/. 118. 44d.” Mr. Burt, the writer of the 
preface from which we have been quoting, goes on to tell us that 
the Venville rents are payable at the Court Baron by the Deputy- 
Steward of the Forest, originally at Lydford Castle, but, since it 
became ruinous, at Princetown, where the court is still held. In 
1826 it seems that the Venville men were liable to the feudal 
service of driving the Moor for trespassers once yearly, on each 
quarter of the Forest, which was divided into four quarters accord- 
ing to the points of the compass for that purpose. For this, and 
in consideration of their rents, they were entitled to depasture their 
bullocks on the Moor at twopence per head annually, and as many 
sheep as they chose to send there at threepence per score. Beyond 
this the Venville men claimed the right “to take everything off the 
Forest that might do them good” except vert and venison. As far as 
we know the relations which existed ehaetle the Duchy and the 
Venville men are to this day unchanged; but this is one of the 

ints which the Devonshire Association has undertaken to clear up. 

hat is perhaps most important to the Venville men is to dis- 
cover what are the precise rights of the Duchyas to enclosure. It 
is of course only natural that, so long as the right is uncontested, 
it should be exercised upon the best parts of the Moor, leaving the 
worst for the Venville pasturage. 

Among private persons who hold land under lease from the 
Duchy there would seem to bea kind of mania for enclosing. 
Many of the most picturesque parts of the Moor are disfigured 
by walls enclosing large tracts of land on which attempts 
have been made at high farming, which have turned out to be 
completely futile. The walls remain as memorials of the attempts, 
and as a lasting inconvenience and disfigurement. There is, 
however, a far more important matter than this which is 
connected with the question of enclosure. Of late years large 
enclosures have been made in which the ground has been drained, 
and, as a necessary consequence, the peat bogs on that ground 
have been wholly destroyed. At first sight there mig t not 
seem to be very much danger in this proceeding. ut the 
fact is that the water supply of the whole district of the South of 
Devon, including that of Plymouth, and of the fleetand shipping there 
stationed, is dependent on the water caught on Dartmoor, retained 
in the bogs, and distributed by means of the rivers which take 
their rise there. Therefore the destruction of a large extent of the 
bogs is equivalent to cutting off a large part of the water supply 


of the country. Nor is this the only danger. In order to drain 
ground human labour must be employed and workmen must be 
housed, and wherever there are dwelling-places there must be 
drainage of some sort or another. And if the water is polluted at 
its source there is little hope of its arriving pure at its destination. 
It is indeed conceivable that the Plymouth Leat, constructed by 
Drake from the river Meavy under an Act of Elizabeth, might 
become the means of carrying corruption trom Princetown, 
where is stationed the well-known convict establishment with its 
attendant population, to Plymouth and the fleet; and the same 
thing might happen in the case of the Devonport Leat, drawn 
from the river Dart. 

Dartmoor, beautiful and attractive as it is, is not exempt any 
more than is a populous town from difficulties and dangers, some 
of which we have tried to point out. The greatest, however, is 
behind. By the Princetown Railway Act, 1878, a Company was 
incorporated under the auspices of the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany for the construction of a branch railway from the Plymouth 
and Tavistock line to Princetown, When a new railway is made 
by persons competent to judge of its advisableness one may 
take it for granted that they expect a certain number of 
passengers and a certain quantity of traffic to travel by it. Such 
a railway as that which is projected would no doubt be of some 
service to the small population of Princetown in taking to them 
goods which at present have to be carried by road, and it would 
probably be regarded by warders as a pleasant means of conveyance 
for themselves and the convicts in their charge. Warders and 
convicts, however, will hardly make up among them enough pas- 
senger and goods traffic to give decent employment to a line. Now 
as nobody lives at Princetown except warders, convicts, and the very 
few shopkeepers who drive a trade there, we must come to the con- 
clusion eithar that the rest of the passengers will consist of people 
who find a pleasure in coming to look at the convicts, or that it is 
supposed that when it is connected by a branch line with the Ply- 
mouth and Tavistock railway the only unattractive place in Dart- 
moor will become much more populous than it is at present. The 
latter of these suppositions does not appear particularly reasonable. 
There are probably few people who would think it desirable to take 
up their residence close to a large convict station in a place 
distinguished by being the one ugly spot in a_ beautiful 
tract of land. As to visitors to the prison, it can hardly be 
thought that an increase in their numbers would be regarded as a 
benefit by people living near the route which they would pass 
over. Already the indulgence in this depraved form of sight- 
seeing is found objectionable by those whose tastes do not lie in 
that direction ; and it will not be matter for congratulation if the 
ee in Carrington’s poem referring to the constant presence on 

artmoor of “the ever brawling Cad” assumes a meaning never 
contemplated by the author. There are, however, we believe, 
certain reasons for supposing that the threatened danger may not 
assume a practical form. We may at least be permitted, without 
incurring a suspicion of desiring to check the advance of civiliza- 
tion, to express a wish that it may turn out that the reasonable 
wants of Princetown can still be supplied withcut that moral and 
physical disfigurement of Dartmoor which would be a probable 
consequence of the completion of the proposed railway. 


THE GENESIS OF THE TIMES. 


it has been said by an ingenious foreigner that Englishmen find 

their opinions on all —— in heaven and earth ready made for 
them every morning at their breakfast-tables. They do not think, 
or reason, or judge ; they simply read the Times, and the matter 
is settled. There is indeed, if we remember rightly, a passage 
somewhat to this effect about the Times in one of the volumes of 
Mr. Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea, And of course there is a 
certain amount of truth in it, though it is less true now than it 
was some years ago. As a writer in the current number of 
Macmillan's Magazine observes, “the greatest journal the world 
has ever seen is the Times.” There is a large part of the nomi- 
nally educated population of every country who lack either the 
time or the inclination or the wit to think for themselves, and as 
it would be derogatory to their self-respect, as well as 
practically inconvenient, to plead guilty to having no opinions 
on questions of the day, it follows that they must get their 
thinking done for them by somebody else. Thus George Eliot talks 
of “the people who get their science done for them by Faraday, 
and their religion by the superior clergy.” But there is no great 
humiliation in owning that. It is not supposed to be every one’s 
business to understand scientific questions, and it is obviously the 
business of the clergy to teach religion. No one, however, would 
exactly like to confess that he is indebted for his opinions to his 
newspaper, though there are in fact a great many persons of both 
sexes whose judgment is practically guided by their favourite 
organ. It is of course chosen in the first instance from its con- 
nexion with the party they have espoused—very likely from some 
accident of early training, or surroundings, or mere caprice, without 
any deliberate process of conviction; but, once chosen, it exercises 
a kind of tyranny over them. No doubt a Low Churchman would 
never put his faith in the Guardian, nor a High Churchman in the 
Record, nor a Tory in the Daily News; but the Record, or 
Guardian, or Standard, or whatever the particular journal may 
be, does very largely help to form and guide the judgment 
of a considerable circle of readers, who are accustomed to take 
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its utterances for gospel, and who perhaps do not often enjoy or | 


care to utilize the opportunity of comparing them with those of 
any rival authority. And if various party organs come in this 
way to exercise a tyrannous control over the minds of partisans of 
their own particular school, the 7imes, which claims to be inde- 
pendent of all parties, exerts a far wider, if not a deeper, influence 
over the large class of—we are afraid Mr. Arnold would say 
Phi-istines—who also affect a superiority to all narrow distinctions 
of creed or party, and wish “to think that they think ” (to adopta 
phrase of the late Mr. Maurice’s), while they would really feel that 
“thinking is an idle waste of thought” when the result is pre- 
sented to them cut and dried every morning in the columns 
of “the leading journal.” That the Zimes never retains the 
same opinions for very long together is no difficulty to then— 
it has changed more than once, for instance, of late on the 
Eastern question—because there is usually a method in its muta- 
tions, and it contrives (or used to contrive) to anticipate and formu- 
late with tolerable accuracy the popular sentiment which it partly 
follows and partly helps to shape. And the highest ambition of 
such readers is to reflect the popular sentiment, while they imagine 
that they are expressing their own. As well, then, from the exten- 
sive influence it possesses both at home and abroad as a recognized 


- exponent of British opinion, as from its command of news from all 


quarters of the world, the Times holds an exceptional position, and, 
as was said just now, may fairly be called “the greatest journal 


_the world has ever seen.” Its history therefore becomes a matter 


of some interest, and the writer in Macmillan to whom we have 
already referred has done good service in telling what will pro- 
bably to the great majority of its daily readers be the unknown 
tale of its origin. 
the Times grew, and grew from very small beginnings. It owed its 
birth to an accident, or rather a series of accidents, and would 
never apparently have seen the light had not its founder been first 
a man. 

The story of its genesis is in this wise. In 1738 was born John 
Walter, the son of what was called a “coal-buyer,” and at the 
age of seventeen he was left an orphan to find his own 
living. In the course of ten years he had become a leading 
merchant in the coal trade, and in course of time was appointed 
“‘ Manager ” and “ Chairman to the Body of Coal Buyers.” He 
married, purchased an estate, and became the father of a large 
family. But imprudences in business, on the details of which it is 
not necessary to dwell here, aggravated by the effect of the French 
and American wars, led to heavy losses and eventually to his 
bankruptcy in 1781. His conduct under these trying circum- 
stances was straightforward and honourable, and won general 
respect ; so much so, that the Government was invoked to come to 
his assistance, and was quite prepared to do so. 

It was not uncommon at that time to draw the attention of men in power, 
as well as the public, to private grievances or individual necessities by the 
publication of a “case.” Many such documents may be found among 
eighteenth century records, and in accordance with this practice was printed 
and cireulated, “* The Case of Mr. John Walter, of London, Merchant.” It 
occupies four folio pages of small print, and details in full the misfortunes 
which had overtaken him, not through his own fault, but through the in- 
ability of the English Government to protect English merchantmen ; it 
describes his consequent ruin, his want of capital, which would prevent him 
embarking again in the coal trade, and his anxiety to obtain “some re- 
spectable post under Government.” Mr. Walter appears to have had inte- 
rest with Lord North, then Prime Minister, aud numerous friends exerted 
themselves on his behalf, so that, to quote his own words, “ I met with that 
kind reception which gave me every prospect of success.” Had the min- 
istry remained in office but « few months longer, the whole future course of 
John Walter’s life would Have been different—he would probably have died 
in official harness, unknown beyond the circle of his immediate friends. 
But, unfortunately as it seemed for him, fortunately for the 
future of journalism, Lord North’s Cabinet was dismissed within 
afew months, and with it his hopes of patronage passed away. 
Once more he was thrown on his own resources, not at seventeen, 
but at forty-three, and this time accident guided him in a direction 
which there was nothing in his antecedents to suggest, but which 
had important consequences. He formed the acquaintance of an 
enthusiastic compositor, Henry Johnson by name, who had just 
obtained a patent for a new method of printing by whole words— 
called logotypes—instead of by separate letters, and he at once took 
up the new system vigorously, and issued a pamphlet to recommend 
it. He found zealous and influential support, but the system 
eventually broke down, though not till it had achieved one notable 
triumph. The first, and probably the only, newspaper printed in 
logotypes was the Times, 

. Walter's choiee of a site, we cannot say for his new 
journal—for that was an afterthought—but for his new business, 
was also accidental. He looked about for a suitable locality for 
making a start in his capacity of ‘the Logographic Printer,’ and 
finally selected what has again become, under the name of “ Print- 
ing House Square,” an historic site. We say again, for beneath 
the present 7imes office lie buried the strata, so to speak, of two 
former periods of civilization. The foundations of the old monas- 
tery of Blackfriars, where several medizval Parliaments were 
held, and where the trial of Queen Catharine took place, are still 
extant under the ground of Printing House Square, and beneath 
them again the remains of the old Roman wall. In the “ King’s 
Printing House,” which took the place of the suppressed monastery, 
and was burnt down in the Fire of London, was printed in 1666 
the oldest newspaper in existence, the London Gazette. The print- 
ing-house was rebuilt, and passed through various hands, but had 
remained unoccupied for some years,when in 1784 John Walter took 
it for his logographic press, and settled there with his family. He an- 


They may be surprised to learn that, like Topsy, | 
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nounced his new establishment in the following advertisem 
which appeared in several London newspapers May 17, 1784:— 

Logographie Office, Blackfriars. Mr. Walter begs leave to inform the 
public that he has purchased the printing-house formerly occupied by Mr. 
Basket, near Apothecaries Hall, which will be opened the first day of next 
month for printing by words entire, under His Majesty’s patent. ‘Lhe 
greatest care will be taken of all orders, which may be sent either to the 
printing-house, or to Mr. Searle’s grocer, 55, Oxford Street; Mr. Thrale’s, 
pastry-cook, opposite the Admiralty ; Mr. Taylor's, New Lloyd’s Cotfve- 
house, over the Royal Exchange ; Mr. Pratt’s, greengroeer, 84, Wapping ;. 
Mr. Sterry’s, oilman, 156, Borough; where. boxes will be fixed for 
reception of any letters or messages he may be favoured with. 

We have said that the creation of the 7imes was an after- 
thought. John Walter began by printing books, new and old,. 
and it was only when the value of his favourite “ logotypes ” was 
called in question on all sides that he resolved to demonstrate 
the rapidity and cheapness of the new method of printing by 
applying it to the production of a daily newspaper. On January I 
1785 appeared the first number of the Datly Universal Register 
“ printed logographically,” as was stated in the heading, and open= 
ing with a series of articles in explanation and praise of the entire 
scheme of logography. But the Daily Universal Register did not. 
prove a conspicuous success. The title was cumbrous, and after 
three years’ trial the editor determined to change it. On January 
I, 1788, appeared the first issue of the Times, bearing the No. 940, 
as the last number of the Register had been 939. For some years 
it continued to be printed with logotypes, but Mr. Walter was at. 
last compelled to yield to the hard logic of experience, and the use 
of them was quietly abandoned, at what precise date there is no. 
record. The words exhibited last year at the Caxton Collection 
are very likely the sole remaining specimen of this much-vaunted 
but impracticable system of printing. But as the Illustrated 
News is said to owe its existence to the advertisement of Hollo- 
way’s pills, the barren invention of logography has borne abiding 
fruit in the production of the Times, which ten years hence will 
be able to celebrate its centenary. : 


THE YACHT RACING OF 1878. 


[x the Saturday Review for June 29 of the present year a short: 

account was given of some of the early yacht races of the season, 
the last mentioned being that which was sailed on June 24 from 
Ostend to Dover. We _ now to continue this summary, and 
to speak of the principal contests subsequently recorded, confining 
ourselves, however, as in the previous article, to matches between 
large, or, as they are usually called in Club announcements, first- 
class yachts, as want of space renders it unfortunately impossible 
to give any description of the very interesting races of the smaller 
vessels, 

The first regatta which followed the Ostend matches was that 
of the Mersey Yacht Club, and unluckily it followed those contests. 
a great deal too closely, as it was fixed for June 27 and 28, so 
that there was not time for any of the very fine fleet which had 
returned from the Belgian port to Dover to reach Liverpool Bay. 
Two competitors, undoubtedly in the very first rank, did, how- 
ever, make their appearance. One was the famous Cortsande, 
which had undergone some alterations during the winter, and the 
other the large Northern cutter Cythera, a vessel which has been 
greatly admired by experts on the occasions when she has: 
contended with the best yachts of the day. Matches between 
craft of different rigs are usually thought not to be the best ; 
but nevertheless considerable interest was felt in the racing 
of these two craft, one of which might be considered to 
represent the Solent and the other the Clyde. The first match,. 
sailed in a very light wind, was won by the Cythera. There was 
a better breeze for the second day, but unfortunately the result 
was determined by accident, as the Corisande, after an even 
struggle with her antagonist, carried away her gaff and split her 
mainsail, so that of course the cutter was again victorious. Next. 
to the Mersey regatta came that of the Ulster Club, in which the 
Jullanar, the Formosa, the Cythera, and the Condor, a large yawl,. 
built last winter by Fife, touk part. The first race, which was 
won by the Formosa, was utterly uninteresting, owing to the 
same cause which had spoilt the Dover matches and the sail 
back from Ostend—namely, a very light and uncertain wind. The- 
second race was sailed in a fair breeze, and the Jullanar beat the 
two cutters, the Condor giving up before the contest was over. 
The Cythera came in ahead of the Formosa, but failed to save her 
time, and the Cowes craft took therefure the second prize. 

Three days after this race the Clyde Yacht Club Regatta began, 
in which the four vessels just named renewed their contests, jomed 
by a fifth competitor, the huge Zufra. In the first match, which 
should have been for schooners and yawls, but was con- 
fined to yachts of the latter rig, for the very sufficient reason 
that no schooners appeared, the Jullanar, the Condor, and the 
Lufra contended. The first-mentioned vessel, which seems to be 
unlucky in Northern waters, touched a buoy which was one of the 
marks, and had therefore to give up the race. The Lufre 
came in ahead of the Condor, but had no more good for- 
tune than at Dover, for she failed to save her time on the 
new yawl by more than six minutes. The Lufra, it may be 
remembered, was successful in the Clyde last year, but she 
has now been altered so as to make her a little larger than 
she then was, and it is certainly diflicult to see how she is ever to 
take a prize from a fairly good adversary. A great disparity in 
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speed is necessary to make up for the time which this vessel of 
222 tons has to give to antagonists even of the Condor’s size. 
The match for rigs on the second day of the Clyde Yacht 
Club Regatta was won by the Formosa, which beat the yawls 
and also that v formidable antagonist the Cythera: The 
Condor’s sailing in this race attracted much attention, as, 
although she failed to save her time on the Jullanar, she 

the mark boat nearly four minutes ahead of that craft, 
and her performance was the more remarkable from the fact 
that she was built for cruising, and not for racing. 

The matches of the Northern Yacht Club followed those of the 
Clyde Club, but there was unusually bad luck on the first day, as, 
owing to a calm, the races of the large yachts could not be finished. 
The prizes which would have been given were therefore, it seems, 
added to those of the second day’s matches ; and the result brought 
about somewhat resembled that announced by the dodo in Little 
Alice, when the benevolent bird stated that everybody had won, 
and that all were to have prizes. Of the four vessels which com- 
yy the race in the match for yawls and cutters on the second 

, two received prizes of rool. each, and another a prize of 5ol. 
The competitors on this occasion were the Jullanar, the Lufra, 
the C , the Cythera, and the Formosa, but the last-named was 
disabled during the contest. The Condor came in first, again 
heading the Jullanar, though not quite enough to be declared the 
winner of the race. It is to be hoped that next season this 

werful yawl may be seen in Southern waters. This year she 

s not ap to have gone further than Kingstown, whither, 
after the Northern Yacht Club Regatta, the Jullanar, Lufra, 
Cythera, and Formosa went also. Besides these vessels, the Vol- 
au-Vent and Corisande appeared in Dublin Bay; but the races 
there, sailed on the 18th and 19th of July, were rendered uninter- 
esting by the want of wind, which so often baffled yachtsmen last 
summer. On the first day the Cythera won the Queen’s Cup after 
what appears to have been a drift, varied now and then by a 
flicker of wind; and on the second day, when there was a 

eat deal of fog, the Quickstep, of twenty tons, took the prize 
time, everything having seemingly depended on chance. 

Further south yachts had better fortune. On the day when 
the first of the unfortunate Kingstown races was sailed, the Havre 
Regatta began, and this attracted the Florinda, Ada, Fiona, 
Neva, and Miranda, The last vessel, it may be observed, had 
not visited the North, ibly because there was no chance of a 
competitor ofthe same rig being found, If any schooners were ex- 
pected at Havre to contend against this beautiful racing yacht 
none appeared ; and though she sailed in a match for all rigs it 
does not seem clear whether she was allowed to take the schooner 

ize. The first prize in this match was taken by the 

lorinda, which, however, came in astern of the Ada, but too close 
to her for the latter to save her time. In another contest which 
took place four days later the Florinda ‘was again successful, but 
after a more thorough fashion, as she came in six minutes before 
the dda. Next in order after the Havre Regatta was that of the 
Cornwall Yacht Club, the principal feature in which was a match 
between those two famous Cowes cutters, the Formosa and Vol- 
au-Vent. The first-named was the conqueror. In the Western 
Yacht Club races, sailed on the 25th of July, the Florinda won 
the Queen’s Cup, vanquishing the Corisande, Jullanar, Ada, and 
Miranda, and the Vol-au-Vent avenged her defeat of two days 
before, beating the Formosa in the cutter match. The latter 
vessel came in first and took the first prize in the match for all 
rigs of the Port of Pl 
last-mentioned race; but on this occasion the Vol-au-Vent did not 
compete. 

Assuredly the captains and crews of racing yachts are not likely 
to grow dull from want of practice at their work in these times. 
There was but a very brief interval between the last of the four 
tegattas just spoken of and that of the Dorset Yacht Club, for 
the opening match of which a large number of vessels were 
entered. The Formosa headed the fleet at the end of the race, 
defeating the Vol-au-Vent amongst others, but the Myosotis took 
the first prize by time. The Miranda and two other schooners, the 
Hildegarde and the Shark, sailed in this match, and the first-named 
vessel was very successful, coming in more than forty minutes before 
the Hildegarde, which was ahead of the Shark, The Miranda 
was therefore supposed to have taken the schooner prize; but it 
appears that there was a protest against her, on the ground of her 
entry having been five minutes late, and that the Hildegarde, 
beaten by nearl uarters of an hour, was adjudged the 
winner of the prize. In the Weymouth race, which was on the 
day after that last mentioned, the Formosa won, again defeating 
the Vol-au-Vent. The new cutter was also triumphant in the 
race for the Queen’s Cup at Cowes, with which the Royal Yacht 


uth Regatta, sailed on the day after the | 


pga began, as she won by time; coming in a few minutes | 


r the Enchantress, a huge schooner built in America and 
slightly altered in England. On August 8th, two days after this 


match, a cutter race of unusual interest was sailed, the competing | 
vessels being the Vol-au-Vent, the Formosa, and the famous | 


Arrow, which was built in 1822, and is therefore nominally fifty- 
six years old. We say nominally, because so much has been done 
to her since that the irreverent may be inclined to liken her to the 

man’s gun, which was an old weapon, but had a new lock, a 
new stock, and a new barrel. It appears from a recent article in 


but, whatever the age of the timbers which now compose her may 
be, there is no doubt that she is an admirable vessel, and all but a 
match for the best modern cutters. In the Cowes race the Vol-au- 
Vent was victorious, the Arrow having to take the third place 
after a fine struggle with the Formosa; and on the succeeding 
day, when the three contended again in one of the Southampton 
Club matches, the result was the same. Subsequently, however, 
the Arrow greatly distinguished herself. 

In the yawl match of the Royal Yacht Squadron the Jullanar 
won by time, although the Florindaand the Corisande were ahead 
of her at the end. The schooner race ought to have been one of 
the finest contests of the year, as nine vessels were entered for it, 
but it was marred by the unfortunate manner in which the start 
was managed ; owing to an almost dead calm and to a strong tide, 
it was not possible for several of the yachts to get anywhere near 
the line which they had to cross at the time appointed for be- 
ginning the race. A steamer was indeed employed by the Club to 
tow them ; but, when she had taken three vessels—the Hildegarde, 
the Enchantress, and the Egeria—to good positions, the hour fixed 
by the programme for starting had come. A postponement might 
naturally have been expected; but there was none, and in con- 
sequence the three vessels which have been named went off with 
a great advantage over the others, some of which could not cross 
the line till long after gunfire. The principal feature in the match 
thus unhappily mismanaged was the brilliant sailing of the 
Miranda, as, although she made a very r start, she took the 
prize by time from the Corinne and Egeria, and most thoroughly 
defeated the Hildeyarde and Enchantress, A protest was made 
by some of the owners of the yachts engaged in this race against 
the manner in which the start had been made, but without avail. 

The schooner and yawl matches of the Southampton Yacht 
Club, sailed on the 7th and 9th of August, were won by the 
Miranda and Neptune. After the Cowes and Southampton races 
came of course those of Ryde, which were this year even more 
than usually successful. The match for all rigs, sailed in a strong 
breeze, was brilliantly won by the Ada, which led all through the 
race. Next day, when the breeze, though lighter, was quite 
vigorous enough to send the yachts very quickly through the 
water, the Miranda had to submit to defeat from the Corinne, 
and the Florinda was victorious over the Corisande, Ada, and Julla- 
mar, In the race round the island the last-named yawl headed the 
fleet at the end, ‘the Vol-au-Vent having carried away her top- 
mast and gaff at a time when she seemed likely to be the winner. 
The Miranda beat the very large schooner Elmina, which took 
part in this race, and the two other schooners engaged in it, 
the Hildegarde and Enchantress, got so far behind that the 
were not timed. The Ryde Regatta did not end with the sail 
round the island as, in consequence of the naval review, the cutter 
race which was to have taken place on Tuesday the 13th was 
postponed to Saturday the 27h, when there was a splendid 
struggle between the Vol-au- Vent and the Arrow, the former being 
victorious. The Arrow was, however, close to her at the end, and 
in the cutter match of the Albert Club Regatta, sailed three days 
afterwards, came in ahead of her famous antagonist ; but, owing 
to the fatal time allowance, could not take the prize. The yawl 
race of this Club was won by the Florinda, the Jullanar having 
double bad luck as she touched a mark and afterwards went 
ashore. Her time of triumph was, however, close at hand. In 
the yawl match of the Torbay Regatta and in the race for all rigs 
of the Dart Club Regatta, both of which were sailed in very 
strong breezes, she achieved two brilliant victories. Admirable, 
too, were the performances of the Arrow in Western waters. 
Opposed to the Vol-au-Vent in the Torbay cutter match, she 
came in ahead of her, and in the race won by the Jullanar her 
sailing was second only to that of the wonderful yawl. With this 
contest, certainly as well worthy of note as any which took 
place during the year, the season came to an end, and the racing 

achts dispersed either to cruise or to be hauled up on the mud- 
Sadie which receive them for winter seclusion. 


NOTTINGHAM AND ITS ART MUSEUM. 


OW that the art collection housed within the old walls of 
Nottingham Castle is peseing from the more showy, but tem- 
porary, condition of a loan Exhibition on the look-out for general 
attention to that of a permanent local institution, we feel that we 
may well call attention to so spirited and praiseworthy an enterprise. 
We do so the more readily as we have no doubt that the exhibition, 
opened before the end of the Session, suffered alike from the coin- 
cidence of the big Parisian show and the delirium of Eastern 
politics. The sudden death too, by a lamentable accident, of its 
chief promoter, Mr. Ward, then Mayor of Nottingham, very shortly 
before the opening day, spread a cloud over the whole proceeding, 
in spite of the Prince of Wales's presence. The question wi 
be at once asked, Is there anything so special in the fact of 
Nottingham indulging in a ] Museum ora Loan Exhibition ? 
Has not Liverpool—to go no further—got the former, and have 
not Manchester and Leeds indulged in the latter? We are 
of course ready with the general answer that it is peculiarly un- 
gracious to cavil at any place for taking up and extending a good 


the Field that in 1850 the Arrow was slightly altered and recon- | custom. But, in fact, there do happen to be special considerations 
structed, that in 1852 she was lengthened seventeen feet by thebow, | of an historical character which mark out the “ Midland Counties 


and that in 1872 this was for a second time remodelled. It is to 
be feared, therefore, that not much of the original 4rrow is left; 
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Museum” from similar undertakings. It is in its material 
aspect not only an ornament and honour to the town in which it 
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stands, but it is the shame of a former generation, most credit.. 


ably turned into the praise of the present time. Many people 
have, we dare say, heard of Nottingham Castle without very ac- 
curately realizing what it is. Perched upon a rock riddled with 
caverns, on the outskirts of one of the most picturesque of 
English towns, it had succeeded to the name and site of a medieval 
fortress, but it was in itself a somewhat square and heavy, but 
rich and stately country house of rococo style, comprising centre 
and wings built about the middle of the seventeenth century. Its con- 
structor was that Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle, conspicuous as a 
Royalist and horseman, and as author of La Méthode et Invention 
nouvelle de dresser les chevaux, published at Antwerp in 1657, and 
reprinted at home in 1667 in an English translation, whose wife, the 
Duchess Margaret, gave so much amusement to contemporary wits 
by her airs and her pretensions to authorship. The fragments of 
the founder's equestrian statue, battered by the rioters, still stand 
over a doorway, and among the rarities of the exhibition was 
shown one of the hoofs of the animal casually picked up in a 
London curiosity shop by the Duke who had suffered the 
damage. From the Cavendishes the Castle passed to the bearers 
of the same ducal title by later creation of the Holles and Clinton 
families. In 1831, however, a frantic Reform mob sacked the pile, 
and it continued till a very recent period a happily rare monu- 
ment in recent England of popular violence. te be sure Not- 
tingham and its “lambs” were almost unique for electioneering 
license, but this outrage could plead no supposed privilege, while 
the injured owner absolutely declined to repair the damage, 
thus very practically carrying out his famous adage, “ May I not 
do what I like with my own?” 

Happily a local exhibition at Nottingham in 1872 was a 
success, and its managers accordingly conceived a more am- 
bitious project—that of acquiring and utilizing the remains of 
the Castle for a permanent museum. A lease of five hundred 
years from the Trustees of the Duke of Newcastle made the 
Corporation virtual owners of the ruin, and the works were 
placed in the hands of Mr. Hine, an able local architect, while 
the precipitous hill on which the building stood was effectively 
laid out as pleasure-ground. The old Castle could never have 
been conveniently restored as a country house so as to answer the 
— of modern civilization without radical alterations. 
Indeed its claims to be a country house at all would have 
been inferior to those of Buckingham Palace, and not to be 
compared to those of the villas in the Regent’s Park. On 
the other hand, it lent itself admirably to the purposes of a 
town museum. Built as it had been on the French plan of 
rooms opening into each other, of which we still see specimens, 
though of a later date, at Chiswick and Castle Howard, it provides 
on its ground floor a series of well-lighted apartments for classi- 
fied exhibition. Two stately staircases add to the picture space, 
and upstairs the building has been recast into a series of admirable 
_ galleries, broad enough, and not too high, well lighted 

m the top. The only change in the external structure is a 
= external portico connecting the wings and lining the central 

ock. 

We do not attempt to enumerate the contributions which 
swelled the temporary exhibition. The pictures, old and new, 
bearing great names, from country houses and private col- 
lections, and the choice gathering of water-colour drawings, 
were a rare chance for untravelled lovers of art; while local 
interest was kept up by three special collections of the works 
of the still living painters, Mr. Henry Dawson and Mr. 
Clarence Whaite, and of Mr. E. J. Niemann, who died in 1876, 
One of the staircases was devoted to the celebrities of the Civil 
War on both sides—an appropriate choice, considering the part 
which Nottingham played in that eventful epoch. Among the 
_ collections, those of Mr. Bowe of Japanese enamels, Major 

alter’s Japanese ceramics, and of Mr. Wells of Chinese and Indian 
art-work deserves to be noticed. The specimens of jewelled jade 
shown by the last-named collector were exquisite, and in different 
parts of the Museum ceramics of all ages and countries abounded— 
Japanese, Dresden, Sivres, Wedgwood, &c. There was also a 
po full of medizeval and Renaissance embroidery (including the 
historical Fishmonger’s Pall), and of the lace of many countries. 
Nottingham, in looking at these masterly products of the finger 
and the needle, may profitably roflect on the inferiority of 
its mechanically-woven curtains, with their impossible perspec- 
tives and vulgar presentments of ships and trees. The South 
Kensington Museum is a large contributor, mainly in the way 
of facsimiles, with which we have no quarrel, so long as it 
is clearly explained by way of label, and not in the recesses of a 
catalogue, that they are imitations. The descriptive department of this 
exhibition might have been improved. No doubt the sale of 
catalogues swells profits; but we protest, alike in the case of 
public and private collections, against the necessity of catalogues. 
A catalogue is always a valuable document, but it ought never to 
be wanted to know the name of painter or of subject or the 
date of production. It is a merely traditionary affectation which 
= those facts from being recorded on every picture worth 
ooking at. In itself the neglect of this provision is as ridiculous 
as would be a custom to number the plants in a garden as refer- 
ences to a catalogue kept by the gardener. Autumn has arrived 
with its summons to the walls to yield back their masterpieces, 
and the cases will be standing empty of their glittering contents, 
while the gaps will be slowly and charily replaced by gift or loan, 
and the Nottingham Museum will start on its new and permanent 
career, It will, of course, then look pocr and empty in com- 


parison with its original condition, and probably be the object of 
unfair depreciatory criticism. We can only advise it to hold on, 

g and borrow boldly, and live down its detractors. A pro- 
vincial museum ought always to be greedy of local biography, 
antiquities, and topography. When these have been secured— 
@ process in itself gradual—good copies of first-class examples 
come before second-rate originals. 

The view from the Castle grounds, and particularly from the 
terrace which girds the building, is exceptionally picturesque 
(we might say Turneresque), and presents Nottingham in favour- 
able contrast to several other of our largest towns. We have 
already noticed the peculiarity of the position. Glimpses of neigh- 
bouring country are not wanting, a new park climbs an opposite 
slope, and the town itself shows well on its hilly site, Tae 
local circumstances large unbuilt tracts of ground had survived 
between the old town and the slums, and these have recently 
been covered by structures of a superior class, which warm red 
brick, and Mr. Hine’s taste in giving them something of a Gothic 
and architectural aspect, redeem from the insipidity which so 
often blights a modern English town. Old Nottingham, invisible 
as it is from the Castle, can boast of its huge Perpendicular church, 
memorable for a picture by Fra Bartolommeo, and well restored 
by Scott, and of its vast irregular market-place, surrounded b 
stately houses, mostly in the style which it is here no untru 
to call Queen Anne’s. The ensemble of this area, to which 
the inhabitants refer with pride as the largest market-place in 
England, carries the thoughts of the traveller thirsting after the 
picturesque to the public places of some old Flemish or German 
tome rather than to the seat of the prosaic traffic of Midland 
armers. 


THE FALL IN WAGES. 


i serious fall in wages which is going on all over the 
country is a grave symptom of the economical situation. A 
couple of weeks ago Mr. Chamberlain, to whose arbitration the 
matter had been referred, awarded a reduction of five per cent. in 
the case of the South Staffordshire ironworkers. The employers in 
North Staffordshire are demanding a similar concession, offering 
as an alternative a slight increase if the men will work an addi- 
tional hour daily. The puddlers of the Sheffield district haye sub- 
mitted to the sacrifice, yet men continue to be discharged in large 
numbers. The coal-owners of Northumberland have called upon 
the miners to submit to a reduction of twelve and a half per cent., 
and also to work an extra hour per diem. The shipbuilders of the 
Clyde have agreed, under protest, to take seven and a half per cent. 
less than they have lately hese receiving. And the millowners of 
North and North-East Lancashire are said to be preparing to 
enforce another lowering of ten per cent.; in Oldham the notices 
have actually been issued. At Birmingham there is a strike of 
sheet-glass makers against a cutting down of wages; and at 
Edinburgh, Leith, and Haddington the masons have struck from 
the same cause. But perhaps the most remarkable labour dispute 
of all is that which is agitating Kent and Sussex respecting a re- 
duction in the wages of agricultural labourers to the extent of 
eighteenpence a week, or over nine per cent. This dispute, which, 
by the way, has its counterpart in Suffolk, though upon a smaller 
scale, is noteworthy as proving that the old relations between 
farmer and labourer have definitively ceased to exist. The 
patriarchal system has broken down, and henceforth the com- 
mercial spirit rules supreme. The farmers allege in vindication of 
their present proceeding the previous action of the Unions. The 
labourers, on the other hand, assert that, if their former conduct 
needed any justification, it would be supplied by the present attitude 
of their employers. The truth doubtless is that itis no longer 
possible to withdraw any English industry from the influence of 
competition. 

The instances which we have enumerated—and we do not by 
any means pretend to have exhausted the list—show sufficiently 
clearly that the movement for the lowering of wages is 
general, and that it extends to most of the great trades of 
the country. What makes it most serious is that it comes after a 
series of reductions which have deprived the working classes of 
all the increase of income they gained in the inflation period that 
followed the Franco-German war; and in fact, in many cases, it 
has thrown them back fifteen or twenty years. It is true that the 
hours of labour are now much shorter than they were in 1870, and 
consequently the comparison of the rate of wages with that of the 
preceding period is not quite fair. Still, even bearing this in 
mind, the falling-off in earnings since the prevailing depression 
set in is extraordinary. Let us take, for example, the iron trade. 
Messrs. Fallows and Co. have recently printed a table of the price 
of Scotch pig iron and the average wages of Scotch miners during 
the past twenty years, which enables us to set out the matter very 
clearly. In the whole period up to last December the lowest 
point touched by wages was in 1861, when the daily earnings 
averaged three shillings. But now the average has fallen to two 
and ninepence. Even compared with seventeen years ago, 
therefore, Scotch miners are worse off by 84 percent. As com- 
pared with 1873—the year of greatest intlation—the fall is from 
eight and sixpence to two and ninepence, or almost seventy per 
cent. It is to be borne in mind, of course, that the iron industry ad 
suffered the longest and the most severely of all from the depression. 
It was in it that the great inflation occurred which was the fore- 
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runner of panic and crisis. It was the first to collapse, and it has 
never recovered from the blow. Naturally, therefore, the fall of 
wages in that business is greatly in excess of the fall generally. 
Yet this extreme case serves to illustrate vividly what has been 
going on more gently throughout the country. 

It is a circumstance not less surprising than encouraging that, in 
spite of the serious loss of income by the working classes which 
we have been tracing, pauperism is much less now than it was 
before the Franco-German war. The most striking feature of 
the present depression, indeed, is that pauperism continued steadily 
to decrease during the first three years, and that it is only during the 
current twelvemonth that there has been asensible increase. Yet 
even now the burden is less than it was during the depression that 
followed the Overend and Gurney failure. The fact testifies strongly 
to the vastly augmented prosperity of the country. In his paper 
upon recent accumulations of capital Mr. Giffen has shown us 
how enormous has been the growth of wealth in the interval, 
which partly explains the circumstance. But there must also have 
been much more saving by the working classes than they have got 
credit for. No doubt part of the decrease of pauperism is due to 
stricter administration, to a more rigorous enforcement of the 
workhouse test. But, if there was real destitution, relief would 
have to begiven. And the fact that there is not widespread desti- 
tution, in spite of mills closed and furnaces blown out, of hands dis- 

ed and machinery running short time, of strikes and lock- 
outs, must be due to the working classes themselves more largely 
than is admitted. They must have had savings to fall back upon 
when employment became scarce. How long their thrift will 
avail to keep off the suffering and the discontent usual in past 
periods of stagnation remains to be seen. For the present 
the exceptional cheapness of bread mitigates the loss of income. 
The average price of wheat throughout England last week was, 
according to the Gazette, only 39s. a quarter, which is extraordi- 
narily low. The working classes have thus to pay much less for 
their ——_ food than for many years past, and consequently are 
better able to bear a lowering of wages—are not so soon reduced to 
absolute penury. But this does not apply to the past three years, 
when bread was dear. Twelve months ago, for example, wheat 
was as high as 533. 

The influence of the fall of wages upon trade is even more im- 
portant than its effect upon the growth of pauperism ; or rather, 
the latter will be subordinated to the former. The action will be 
twofold. The prevailing depression, as we have often had occasion 
to point out, is caused by a failure of consumption. We have in 
this country capital, labour, skill, and machinery enough to pro- 
duce a vastly larger amount of goods than our customers are able 
to buy from us. Hence our difficulties. As the fall of wages 
that is going on will lower the cost of production, and so 
will permit a reduction of price, its tendency obviously is to 
stimulate consumption. But the question is, how far must the 


fall proceed before the stimulus takes effect? The reduction of | 


wages effected in the cotton trade a few months ago has been 
absolutely unavailing. Matters, instead of improving, have 
become worse. The short time recommended by the operatives is 
being very generally adopted, and yet there is already talk of a 
further reduction. This cannot go on indefinitely without pro- 
ducing widespread distress. It has to be endured, of course, for 
manufacturers cannot continue producing at a loss; but the 
danger is that all the sacrifice will be in vain. It is at least 
arguable that the real disease now is want of confidence rather 
than the overcostliness of production. A little while ago there 
were many symptoms of improvement, when suddenly the failure 
of the City of Glasgow Bank annihilated credit and paralysed 
enterprise. The revived apprehensions respecting the Eastern ques- 
tion aggravate the evil, and so does the poverty of India and 
China consequent on famines. The renewed depreciation of 
silver is likewise a disorganizing agent. This brings us to the 
second effect of a fall of wages. By diminishing the income 
of the bpp, Snag who, after all, constitute the vast majority 
of the population, it lessens their purchasing power, and so 
tends to reduce consumption, When we consider the numbers 
affected by a fall in wages, and bear in mind how vast is the 
sum which their aggregate weekly expenditure makes up, we shall 
see that the deduction from this sum of even a shilling a week for 
each head ofa family must produce a very serious result. In fact, it is 
the outlay of the working classes that constitutes the effective 
demand for the commoner and cheaper articles of trade, and a 
reduction of this demand by a small amount for each family makes 
the difference between good and bad business. If the fall of wages 
does not proceed further than the exceptional cheapness of bread 
compensates for, matters will be no worse than they were a year 
ago; we shall simply lose the stimulus to trade which work- 
ing-class prosperity would have supplied. But if the fall goes 
further, it may neutralize the benefit to be expected from the 
cheapening of production by lessening the consuming power of the 
masses of the people, 


NEWMARKET HOUGHTON MEETING. 


rues who had neglected racing matters during the summer 

had an excellent agents of atoning for their past omis- 
sions at the Houghton Meeting. Attendance at six consecutive 
days’ racing, including more than fifty races, should surely be suffi- 
cient to make up for any previous apathy. The very first race of 


the late meeting was an interesting affair. Kaleidoscope was 
naturally made the favourite, and he won the race, but he had to wear 
down that unattractive-looking animal Antient Pistol, inch by inch, 
and he barely succeeded in beating him by a head. Antient Pistol 
was receiving the enormous weight of 25 lbs. from the winner, 
and as he is in very good form just at present, it is not surprisin 
that he made Kaleidoscope giles. Large fields started for eac 
of the two races which followed, and in both cases outsiders won. 
In the second there was a magnificent race between Woodquest, 
Red Hazard, and Katherine. The three horses seemed to come to 
the winning post in a line, but the first-named won by a head, the 
other two running a dead-heat. That handsome son of Rosicrucian 
—Cagliostro—showed what he could do when in the humour, by 
cantering in at his leisure for the All Aged Selling Stakes, 
although he was not the favourite. Unfortunately the days when 
this good-looking colt is in a mood for racing are few. end far 
between. Twenty-three horses ran for the ne Cae but 
it was a runaway affair for the curiously-named High and Mity, 
by Parmesan out of Noblesse, who left some very fair two-year- 
olds behind him. The great event of the day was the Criterion 
Stakes. Rayon d'Or was giving from 5 lbs. to 9 lbs. to his 
opponents, of whom Monsieur Philippe and Massena were generally 
considered the most dangerous. The first-named had finished withina 
length of Peter in the Rous Memorial Stakes, and he now maintained 
his reputation by winning in acanter by a length and a half. The 
od-looking Lancastrian was second, and half a length behind 
im came Rayon d'Or. The winner is neither in the Derby nor 
any other important three-year-old race of next epring, with the 
exception of the Grand Prix de Paris. On the Cambridgeshire 
day over eighty horses took part in the races. Two events, for 
each of which sixteen horses started, produced splendid finishes. 
In the first of these Cagliostro appeared to be winning, but he did 
not fight quite hard enough, and allowed Tower and Sword 
to pass and beat him by a head, while Sutler was only a head 
behind him. In the other race referred to, Rosalind and Episcopus 
ran a dead-heat, with Admiral Nelson only a head behind them. 
The two races which followed the Cambridgeshire were won in 
common canters, the one by old Oxonian and the other by 
Charibert. 

The Wednesday was distinguished by what Turf writers call a 
“ feature,” and it was by no means an unpleasant one. There was 
no betting on future events. Usually, between the noisy gambling 
of the races of the day, advantage is taken of the slightest lull by 
some loud-voiced bookmaker for offering to bet on the Chester 
Cup, City and Suburban, Cesarewitch, or Cambridgeshire, as the 
case may be; but on the day in question there was no particular 
future event to bet upon. In old days there would have been 
some gambling on the next year’s Derby, but now little betting 
takes place upon that race until the spring. It is pro- 
bable, however, that there is, upon the whole, quite as 
much betting as formerly, in proof of which we may 
quote the rumour that two persons won 20,000/. and 40,000. 
over the two principal autumn handicaps alone. Antient Pistol 
had only the wretched Gordon to beat in the Second Class 
Cesarewitch ; and iv the Home-Bred Foul Stakes a filly of Lord 
Falmouth’s, named Placentia, won easily, George Albert, who was 
first favourite, arfd of whom great things were expected, being ab- 
solutely last. Monsieur Philippe, the winner of the Criterion 
Stakes, came out again for the Now Nursery ; but 8st. 1olbs. was 
more than he could carry, and Japonica, to whom he was giving 
15 lbs.—an enormous concession for one two-year-old to make to 
another—slipped away from him coming down the hill; and, 
although he made a gallant effort, he never caught her again. 
There was a good race for the Stand Handicap ; Jacobin, a hunt- 
cup winner, who had at one time been backed for the Cambridge- 
shire, was made the favourite; but the outsider Beadman won, 
after a hard battle with Camembert and Katherine. The Dewhurst 
Stakes brought out the famous Wheel of Fortune, the best two- 
year-old performer of the year. Peace, to whom she was giving 
7 \bs., had run Peter to a neck at about the same difference of 
weight, and was the second favourite. Leoville and Discord, too, 
were backed at long prices. Thirteen ran, and Wheel of Fortune 
had the race at her mercy the moment she was really set going, 
although Archer had to hurry her a little to get out of the way of 
Peace and Adventure, who hung a good deal to one side in a 
certain of the race. All agree that she is the best two-year- 
old of the season; but, while some excellent judges consider her 
to be the best-shaped and most powerful two-year-old they have 
ever seen, others of equal experience doubt whether she is quite 
high enough, and advance other reasons for questioning whether 
she is as likely to prove as superior to her rivals of the same year 
at three as at two. 

The early part of the week had been favoured with very toler- 
able weather for a Houghton Meeting; but early on the Thursday 
morning there was a tremendous storm, accompanied by thunder 
and lightning, and although it was tolerably fine during the racing, 
there was a boisterous wind throughout the afternoon. The sentry- 
box on wheels, which is used as a judge's chair for races ending 
on the Bushes Hill, — its moorings, and sailed along merrily 
before the wind, pursued by a scarlet-coated official on horseback. 
The sport began by Antient Pistol winning another race, and then 
backers laid 4 to 1 on the rather leggy Leoville for the Home- 
bred Sweepstakes. They won their money; but not without a 

fright, for their representative only just secured the race bya 
ead. The Free Handicap Sweepstakes, the weights for which are 
published before the Derby, brought out Insulaire, Lord Clive, 
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duction of new and valuables 


Clementine, and Broad Corrie. Clementine made the running un- 
til she was fairly exhausted, and then Lord Clive went to the front 
and won by three lengths. Insulaire was second. Looking at this | 
and the other running of Lord Clive, there are gruunds for sup- 
posing him to be about the best three-year-old of the season, and 
it is quite possible that, had no mistake been made in his nomina- 
tion, he might have won the Derby. It is generally understood 
that he was disappointed at the start for the Cambridgeshire, 
which must be taken as an explanation of his inglorious perform- 
ance in that race. We are unlikely to know with any certainty 
this year, if ever, whether Jannette, Sefton, or Lord Clive is the 
best racehorse. Unfortunately, too, from one cause or another, 
when we have been left in the dark as to the comparative merits 
of three-year-olds, we seldom know very much more about them 
as four-year-olds. Although it is far from improbable that Lord 
Clive may be quite as good as Jannette or Sefton, he would in all 
probability be beaten by both of them in a race under a mile and 
a@ quarter, unless ridden with great skill, as he is about as bad a 
starter as can be imagined. One of those anomalous Selling 
Stakes by which the winner apparently loses one or two hundred 
pounds was won by Blair Athol’s uncertain son Beddington, who 
Yan nine times before he won a race; and Discord by See Saw, 
who is turning out a very fair colt, won the Houghton Stakes. A 
field of twenty two-year-olds ran for the Bretby Nursery Plate, 
and three of them made a very fine race of it. Knight of 
Burghley was leading as they were running in, when Breadfinder, 
a filly that had won a race at the last meeting, caught him in the 
last few strides, and, shooting her neck in front, won the race. In 
the Limited Free Handicap, Miss Pool, who had run well as far 
as the Red Post in the Cambridgeshire, beat horses of a good 
class, such as Julius Cesar, Clocher,and Thunderstone; but she 
was very lightly handicapped, while they were carrying heavy 
burdens. Inval was giving Jagellon a year at even weights in the 
Dullingham Handicap, but he started first favourite nevertheless. 
Halfway up the hill Jagellon, who was leading, tried to swerve and 
relinquish all effort; but Fordham gave him a smart cut or two 
with his whip just at the proper moment, and shook him up so 
resolutely that the horse started off afresh from sheer astonish- 
ment; and, before he had time to recover from his surprise, he 
had won the race. During the six days’ racing there was no finer 
piece of riding than this. 

The prettiest race on the Friday was that for the old Nursery 
Stakes, in which the whole field ran in a compact body until it 
was half-way down the Bushes Hill; and the end of the race 
was worthy of its beginning, Out of Bounds, a chestnut filly by 
Hermit, beating Exmouth after a severe race by a head only. The 
old rivals Trappist and Ecossais had another duel in the All Aged 
Selling Stakes. Their previous running, though not to be depended 
on, seemed to demonstrate very clearly that OF was at any 
rate a few pounds the better of the pair, and he had now only to 
give 3 lbs. to his opponent; his friends therefore laid 2 to I on 
him pretty freely. The moment the flag fell they both went away 
like a flash of lightning, and Trappist had his neck in front as far 
as the Bushes. It was now evident that he had the race in hand, 
when, from no conceivable motive, he suddenly relapsed into a 
prosaic canter, and slowly followed Ecossais to the winning 

t. An interesting lot of horses came out for the Jockey 
lub Cup. Unfortunately, however, they were not all at 
their best. Lady Golightly has scarcely been in good form 
at any time during the summer. Hampton had had a severe race 
three days before in the Cambridgeshire, and like some other 
horses by Lord Clifden, he is not very quick in recovering from 
the effects of a hard struggle. His weight, too, of 1ost., was a 
heavy one for a small horse to carry over such a distance as two miles 
and a quarter. Verneuil had an enlarged hock, which was enough 
to make any sensible person mistrust his chance. Start was well 
enough in health and condition, but she lacked quality. The best 
of the lot for the time being, therefore, were Silvio and Insulaire. 
Verneuil and Start made the running, followed by Lady Golightly, 
but when it came to racing the whole of the party fell back, taking 
Hampton with them, and left the battle to Silvio and Insulaire. 
The poor little black horse has acquired such a confirmed habit of 
running second that he apparently cannot overcome it, and on this 
occasion he made no exception to his general rule. Still he 
seemed to challenge Silvio very resolutely, and he lost an interest- 
ing race by a length. It was a mere matter of form for Rayon 
d@Or to win the Glasgow Stakes, and the rest of the Friday's racing 
was devoid of general interest. 

The last day’s racing was by no means the best; but still some 
of the finishes were closely contested, three of them being won by 
no more than a head. The best race was that for the Ap- 
prentices’ Plate, in which the little boys who rode the first 
and second horses displayed skill worthy of more experienced 
hands. The two celebrated T.Y.C. horses, Trappist and Lolly- 
Pops started for the Houghton Handicap, the latter, who had 
5 lbs. the best of the weights, being first favourite; but neither of 
them took a prominent position in the race, which was won by 
Red Hazard, to whom Trappist was giving nearly three stone, an 
allowance of weight the etlect of which was practically increased 
wy the heavy state of the ground. Hydromel Clocher for the 

inding-up Handicap, and thus Lord Falmouth won the last as 
well as the first race run at Newmarket during the year 1878. 
Never has there been a better season at Newmarket than that 
which has just been concluded. Racing seemed rather on the 
decline at headquarters a few mare ages but owing to the intro- 

x a general improvement in 


the management, sport is now seen in greater perfection at New- 


market than elsewhere. Although a good deal of rain fell in the 
nights and early mornings of the Houghton Meeting, the weather 
during the racing was unusually fine for the time of year. Lovers 
of horseflesh had abundant opportunities of gratifying their taste, 
as more than four hundred and thirty horses ran in the course of 
the week, Altogether, the late Houghton Meeting was a decided 
success. 


REVIEWS. 


THE POEMS OF VILLON.* 


HERE is not in the annals of literature a more extraordinary 
story than that of Francois de Montcorbier, or Villon, and of 
his poetry. The researches of M. Longnon have more than con- 
firmed the popular traditions about Villon, and have made it 
perfectly certain that he was a common thief and housebreaker. 
That such a person should have been possessed of a genius which 
quite escaped all those limitations of time and circumstance*by 
which his contemporaries were bound ; that he should have lavished 
wit, remorse, knowledge of life, and that originality which is the 
essence of poetry, as freely as Byron, is a kind of literary miracle. 
In reading through Villon’s “Grand Testament” one is struck 
afresh by the recklessness of his talent. He is so fara popular 
poet that he sings entirely without hope of fame or reward; he 
merely gives rhymed expression to what he feels, and it is enough 
for him if the clerks and town banditti, the dissolute friars, and 
the light women of Paris repeat his verses for a day. Thus 
his lines are absolutely unaffected, and his humorous scorn of him- 
self, his peevish self-pity, his feeble thoughts of repentance, and 
his knowledge that he is quite incorrigible, are poured forth as 
naturally as the whining blessings and curses of an expectant or 
og tramp. Along with the swift stream of jest, banter, 
and despair, certain fragments of higher poetry are borne, the 
ballades in which Villon, looking out of his water-dungeon, “‘ where 
light nor air nor levin enter not,” watches the world, and medi- 
tates on the fate of men, on wealth, beauty, love, and power that 
last only for a day. The whole makes a collection without parallel 
in verse, and withal such a pitiful exhibition of human littleness 
that it does not bear to be looked at steadily or for long at a 
time. 

We have been compelled to admit thus much by the perusal of Mr. 
Payne’s translation of Villon’s poetry “in the original forms.” Mr. 
Payne’s volume is not published, being intended for members of 
the Villon Society ; but we have ascertained that there is no in- 
discretion in reviewing this laborious and, for the most part, suc- 
cessful effort. It is easy to argue that the whole of Villon should 
not be translated. He is constantly saying things that require to 
be hidden by the decent obscurity of old French, things that are 
bad enough in their place, and would be infinitely more offensive in 
English. People who ought to read Villon at all should be able to 
read him in the original. Admitting the force of these arguments if 
a popular translation were in question, we do not see that they apply 
to a work of circulation so limited as Mr. Payne has designedly 
made his own. There is such a thing as an art of translation, we 
venture to think; an art which makes very slow progress, and has 
no definite rules. A translator is justified by his works if he can 
enrich a language with a poem which previously it lacked, a piece 
satisfactory in itself, and at the same time a fit representation 
of a poem in another language. Some of Thackeray's translations 
of Béranger answer this definition, and so does his paraphrase of a 
sonnet of Ronsard’s. But, when we speak of paraphrase, the 
question arises, ought not a translation to keep to the exact 
metrical form of the original? There can be little doubt that, 
when one modern language borrows from another, the exact metrical 
form should be preserved. This is especially the case with Villon 
and with the men of his age. They wrote in those curious technical 
forms which Chaucer and others attempted for a moment to 
imitate. If the form is not retained, a good deal of the essence is 
apt to evaporate. Fragments of Villon have been laxly and limply 
rendered by one or two English writers into the easiest lyrical 
form that came to hand. Mr. Rossetti went nearer to the original 
form in two admirable versions ; but he did not bind himself with 
the bonds of Villon’s system of rhyme. Some of Mr. Swinburne’s 
attempts were so lax, he was so little careful of the sense of his 
model, that he must be judged to have occasionally failed. Mr. 
Payne’s attempt to secure a type of translation by facing the diffi- 
culties of an obscure and corrupt text is therefore a very bold one. 
If he succeeds, the problem of versified translation is cabvel in the 
hardest of all cases, except the case of extreme simplicity. A man 
may render Villon well and yet fail hopelessly with Heine, who 
himself thought that his songs could only translated into 
English prose. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Payne has done full justice to Villon, 
for he fails, now and then, just when the poet is at his best. 
There is a singular mixture of closeness and laxness of rendering, 
though accurate work greatly preponderates. Mr. Payne does not 
mention, as far as we observe, the text that he follows, and prob- 
ably he has had to construct by an eclectic process a text for him- 
self. In the fourth stanza of the “ Little Testament ” the mean- 


* The Poems of Master Francis Villon of Paris ; now first done int 
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‘aul Lacroix (Paris, 1877) :— 

Et se j’ay prins en ma faveur 

Ces doux regars et beaulx semblans 

De tres decevante saveur 

Me tres percans jusques aux flancs, 

Bien ilz ont vers mey les piez blancs 

Et me faillent au grant besoing. 

Planter me fault autres complans 

Et frapper en un autre coing. 

Mr. Payne renders this :— 
Wherefore, the past considering, 
I am through smitten with fierce pain; 
For of each sweet and pleasant thing 
Whereto of old my heart was fain, 
Alas! but memories remain, 
That come to me with dusty feet : 
Needs must I plant with other grain, 
And seek new shelter from the heat. 
This is not too close, though most persons will find it hard to get 
nearer the original. The seventh stanza is not only remote from 
the model, whatever reading we follow, but it is an example of the 
Raffinirung of which Mr. Payne is every now and then guilty. As 
a rule, where Villon is crude, his translator is quite abreast with 
him ; but where Villon is simple, the English version is sometimes 
too pretty. Thus in Stanza 13 we read of “his beef with 
roses garlanded,” where roses are not in the text; and M. Lacroix 
says, “les bouchers couronnaient de feuillages la viande des 
animaux fraichement tués.” The beef of Easter-day is still gar- 
landed with leaves. Roses would look but ill in a butcher's 
shop. In Stanza 29, where Villon leaves some grotesque legacy— 
Aux pigons qui sont en l’essoine, 
Enserrez soubz trappe voliere. 
To those that in the trap are ta’en 
Bound hand and foot in close duresse, 
Mr. Payne might have remembered the “Bocardo birds” in the 
old Oxford prison. We do not know why he has omitted the very 
characteristic Stanzas 36, 37, 38, and 39. In these lines Villon 
parades his scholastic psychology :— 
Je lay leu et bien m’en souvient, 
En Aristote aucunes fois. 
Then come the picturesque lines :— 
Mais mon encre estoit gelé, 
Et mon cierge estoit souflé 
De feu je n’eusse pu finer. 
It is like an etching of the poor Paris student's winter-life, just be- 
fore he finally becomes a member of a gang of burglars, and leaves 
Aristotle to the bookworms. These verses, which were discovered by 
Prompsault, are much more likely to be Villon’s than the two un- 
edifying ballades, often attributed to Jean Marot, which Mr. Payne 
has translated. 

The “ Grand Testament ” was written after Louis XI. released 
Villon from the dungeon and the torture-room of Bishop Thibault 
d’Aussigny. As the poet's health was absolutely ruined by profli- 
gacy, cold, wet, and hunger, it is probable enough that the “ Grand 
Testament ” really was written out as a farewell to the world, and 
as a compilation of all that he had to leave. Mr. Payne has been 
wonderfully successful in getting sense out of verses often corrupt 
and always full of slang, and of the personal and private jests of a 
set of thievish students. There are what seem to be slips here and 
there, as— 


We quote from the 


Si prieray pour luy de bon coeur ° 
Et pour l’ame de feu Cotard. 
And pray for him I will, to boot, 
By Master Cotard’s soul I swear. 
It is hard to say why 
Car de lire je suis faitard, 
should be rendered :— 
For, in good sooth, I’m ill at prayer! 

Villon is saying that he will repeat a prayer by rote, that he 
will not read a prayer. In Stanza 41 Mr. Payne actually renders 
Corps feminin, qui tant est tendre, 

Poly, souef, si precieulx. 

E’en women’s bodies, gent and snell, 

That are as white and soft as snow. 
Snell, we believe, means bleak, sharp, swift, as 

There cam a wind out o’ the north, 

Asharp wind and a snell. 
7 can be further in meaning from “Poly, souef, si pre- 
cieulx.” 

We now come to a translation so exquisitely bad that, when 
once we have remarked on it, lesser errors need no longer be noticed, 
and we may turn to the more pleasant task of quoting some of 
Mr. Payne's successes, The “ Ballad of Dead Ladies” is Villon’s 
most famous piece. lt has been quoted a thousand times; and 
Mr. Rossetti’s translation, though it chances to vary from 


the scheme of rhymes of the original, is almost as popular in 
England. 


Here is Mr. Payne's version :— 
BALLAD oF OLD-Time Laptes. 
1. 
Tell me in what land of shade 
Dwells fair Flora of Rome, and where 
Do Thais and Archipiade 
Hide from the middle modern air ? 
And Echo, more than mortal fair, 
That, when one calls by river flow 
Or marish, answers here and there ? 
But what has become of last year’s snow ? 


Il. 
Where is Heloisa the staid, 
For whose sake Abelard did not spare 
(Such dole for love on him was laid) 
Manhood to lose and a cowl to wear? ~ 
And where is the queen whose orders were 
That Buridan, tied in a sack, should go 
Floating down Seine from the turret-stair ? 
But what has become of last year’s snow ? 


I. 
Blanche, too, the lily-white queen, that made 
Sweet music as if she a siren were ; 
Flat-foot Bertha; and Joan the maid, 
The good Lorrainer, the English bare 
* Captive to Rouen, and burned her there ; 
Beatrix, Eremburge, Alys—lo! 
Where are they, sovereign virgin, where ? 
But what has become of last year’s snow ? 
ENVOI. 
Prince, you shall never question where 
They are, this week nor this year, I trow. 
Except the answer this burden bear, 
But what has become of last year’s snow ? 
We really do not know where to begin to criticize this sad and 
limping ballade. The refrain is a most prosaic rendering of ‘“ Mais 
ou sont les neiges d’antan?” “ What has become of last year's 
snow ? ” is of the very essence of colloquial English. ‘The middle 
modern air” is a term Villon could not possibly have used; the 
idea of modernité was as far from him as the invention of Mr. 
Edison’s tasimeter. As arule, Mr. Payne uses a slightly archaic 
style which is as much in its place in a translation of a writer of 
the fifteenth century as “the middle modern air” is desperately 
incongruous. It is hard to call “la trés-sage Héloise,” the pas- 
sionate and learned, “ Heloise the staid.” Oh rhyme, what things 
are done in thy name! As to ‘the queen whose orders were,” she 
clearly lived “in the middle modern air,” if not: in the modern 
middle classes. Villon has nothing in the world to say about the 
“turret-stair,” which is another concession to rhyme. We need 
hardly remark on such rhymes as “wear” and “were” and 
“where,” and the recurrence of “ were,” and the use of “maid” 
and “made” in close juxtaposition. If Villon’s ballades could 
only be rendered by such perversions of “the laws of God and 
man and metre,” it would be much better to leave them in the old 
French. 

“The Doctrine of the Fair Helm-maker to the Light 0’ Loves” 
might atone for the “ Ballade of Dead Ladies” if Mr. Payne had 
not been compelled to repeat his rhyming words, thereby vivlating 
the rules of the very difficult game he has chosen to play. It is 
clear we could all succeed at lawn-tennis if we might serve from 
the service-line, and if we might make as many “ faults” as we 
choose. Mr. Payne allows himself any number of what purists 
will think “ faults ” in his ballades. Now there should be none of 
these blemishes if the promise of the work is to be kept, and if 
Villon’s poems are really “to be done into English in the original 
forms.” 

It is strange that a translator should give himself such license 
who has produced a really classical and sufficient version of 
Villon’s “Double Ballade of Light Lovers,” and a perfectly amazing 
transcript of the “ Ballade of Kvil Tongues.” Sir Thomas Urqu- 
hart, the old and masterly translator of Rabelais, is almost out- 
done by this lyrical Billingsgate. The ballade that Villon. made 
at the request of his mother, again, is really a poem, and Mr. 
Payne has succeeded where Mr. Rossetti, though he too was suc- 
cessful, evaded the prime difficulty of recurring rhymes :— 


Lady of Heaven, Regent of the Earth, 
Empress of all the marish pools of Hell, 
Receive me, Thy poor Christian nothing worth, 
In the fair midst of Thine elect to dwell : 
Albeit my lack of grace I know full well ; 
For that Thy grace, my Lady and my Queen, 
Aboundeth more than all my sins, I ween, 
Withouten which no soul of all that sigh 
May merit Heaven. So God may make me clean, 
In this belief 1 will to live and die. 


IL 

Say to Thy Son, I am His—that by his birth 

And death my sins may be redeemable— 
As Mary of Egypt’s dole was changed to mirth, 

And eke Theophilus’, of whom men tell 

He was of Thee absolved, albeit to Hell 
The poor clerk’s soul had long contracted been, 
Assoilzie me, that | may have no teen. 

Maid, that without breach of virginity 
Didst bear our Lord that in the Host is seen, 

In this belief I will to live and die. 

In. 

A poor old wife I am, and little worth ; 

Nothing I know ; ne’er could I read or spell. 
In cloister, in the parish of my birth, 

I see Heaven limned, with harps and lutes a-swell, 

And miscreants seething in a painted Hell; 
One doth me fear, the other joy serene. 
Grant I may have the joy, O dear my Queen, 

To whom all sinners lift their hands on high, 
Made whole in faith withouten let or teen, 

In this belief I will to live and die. 

ENVOL, 

Thou didst conceive, O sweet and dear my Queen, 
Jesus the Lord, that hath nor end nor mean, 
Almighty, that did put off Heaven’s sheen 

ering to death His sweet of young and green: 
Such as He is, our Lord he is, wow ds 

In this belief I will to live and die. 
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“ The Ballade of Good Doctrine,” with its swifter movement, is 
much inferior to the more stately religious poem. On the other 
hand, it would be hard to better the Ronde] beginning “ Aeternam 
Requiem dona.” The “ Ballad of the Enemies of France” seems 
to us as excellent as Mr. Swinburne’s translation. Mr. Payne has 
left the “ Jargon ou Jobelin” alone, It is rather a topic for 
philologists than for poets, though it contains an example of a 
singular form of the ballade, more common in the fourteenth 
century. Though the translation is not absolutely — as a 
whole, it is capable, we think, of being made a thoroughly accurate 
English rendering of Villon. The “ e of Old-Time Ladies ” 
would have to be sacrificed, and several other ballades might be 
improved in accuracy and in swiftness of movement. The absence 
of the double rhyme is often felt in a kind of heaviness and 
tardiness. Meanwhile Mr. Payne's work, with its beautiful paper 
and type, its accurate printing, its reproduction in facsimile of 
an old woodcut, and of es from MS. and from black-letter 
texts, is a joy of the bibliophile, for whom we fancy it is intended. 
M. Théodore de Banville graces the volume with a ballade of 
salutation to the translator. 


DYER’S ENGLISH FOLK-LORE.* 


“ (-\F late years there has been a growing interest in the study 

of Folk-lore”; and, as a result of this interest, Mr. Dyer 
tells his readers in a short preface, “ a Folk-lore Society ” has been 
formed early in the present year. The little volume which bears 
the title of “ English Folk-Lore” is, it may be supposed, a con- 
tribution to the work which the Society has undertaken; and 
its author has explained his object in publishing it in a few 
words which anticipate the criticism suggested by its style and 
contents. “It is not intended to be exhaustive”; but it is 
designed for popular use as a means of conveying “ information 
about some of those superstitions which still linger on here and 
there throughout the country.” As the word “ folk-lore” has not 
as yet come into popular use, and as Mr. Dyer has given no defi- 
nition of the term or indication of its meaning except in the 
sentence last quoted, his readers may imagine that “ folk-lore” is 
“ information about superstitions”—a mistake against which the 
author should at least have forewarned them. He has done good 
service in an inquiry which he truly describes as “ of importance 
both in our social and domestic history”; and the matter which he 
has collected is valuable in its way, although his method and style 
cannot be commended from a literary point of view. The bookcon- 
tains a quantity of miscellaneous material for other writers to sift 
and arrange ; and it may be of use in suggesting to readers in 
different parts of the country that that they should observe and 
communicate through the press the traces of similar material 
which may fall within their own experience. For local tradition, 
which we suppose to be very much the same thing as folk-lore, 
under a less archaic designation, is gradually dying out, as we 
have noticed in a former article, and all its treasures which are not 
stored in some permanent form must be lost in the passing away of 
the living memory. Even could this loss be avoided, the fusion 
of modern English social life is destroying the old distinctions 
which marked off the people of one county or neighbourhood from 
those of another ; and the traditions orally current in a manufacturing 
town might thus be as little indigenous, or as little associated in 
their origin and history, as the plants in a flower-garden. A col- 
lection of the true local traditions of England, if it is to possess 
any literary value, must classify them upon some scientific 
method, and must at least give some assistance in tracing them to 
their origin and in comparing their different forms. 

We do not find fault with Mr. Dyer’s division of his matter into 
chapters under headings such as “I, Plants. II. The Moon... . 
VI. Charms. VII. Birth,” and so on, because it may be convenient 
in some respects, just as it may be convenient to arrange one’s 
books on the shelves according to the size of the volumes, and not 
according to the subject-matter; but an author who professes to 
take local tradition, or folk-lore, if he so please to call it, for his 
subject ought to have some clear notion in his own mind of what 
constitutes a tradition. It is evident that a stupid joke out of a 
“ Slang Dictionary,” such as we find dragged into connexion with 
the phrase “ to grin like a Cheshire cat,” is irrelevant and worth- 
less, It is no “explanation,” “curious” or otherwise, to write 
that “ Cheshire is a county palatine, and the cats, when they think 
of it, cannot help laughing.” Equally out of place are remains of 
the ballad literature of bygone religious controversy, unless some 
real tradition is incidentally contained in the doggerel. The 
character and intention of the following “rhymes upon the several 
days of the week” need no comment :— 

You know that Monday is Sunday's brother ; 
Tuesday is such another ; 
Wednesday you must go to church and pray ; 
Thursday is half-holiday ; 
On Friday it is too late to begin to spin ; 
The Saturday is halt-holiday agen. 
The date of these lines is given as 1639. Upon another set, con- 
veying a housewifely lecture directed against laziness from a merely 
secular point of view, it is gravely remarked that the lines show 
“attention paid to the day washing is done” :— 
They that wash on Monday have a whole week to dry ; 
They that wash on Tuesday are not so much arye ; 


* English Folk-Lore. By the Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. Oxon, 
Author of “British Pop Customs, Past and Present.” London: 
Hardwicke & Bogue. 1878. 


They that wash on Wednesday may get their clothes clean 5 
They that wash on Thursday are not so much to mean ; 
They that wash on Friday wash for their need ; 

But they that wash on Saturday are clarty-paps indeed. 


As “ clarty-paps ” is explained to be “ equivalent to dirty sluts,” 
the confusion of ideas which mixes up these domestic maxims 
with “superstitions” about lucky and unlucky days is unac- 
countable. 

“High spirits have been supposed to forebode evil, and to 
resage impending death.” This is instanced with perfect regu- 
arity among a group of traditions relating to death; but the illus- 

trative “ quotation” from Shakspeare (2tiwchard IIL, act iii. sc. 2) 
exhibits a various reading which we do not remember to have 
met :— 

The lords at Pomfret, when they rode from London, 

Were jocund, and supposed their states were sure ; 

And they indeed had no cause to mistrust ; 

And yet, you see, how svon the day o’ercast. 

Before dinner-time, Hastings is beheaded. 


Possibly the last line may merely indicate that Mr. Dyer was 
“jocund” and “had no cause to mistrust” the printer. Another 
time he may perhaps look more cautiously at his proofs, when he has 
quoted Shakspeare with footnotes of his own; and, at the same 
time it would not be amiss if an exact reference assisted in the 
verification of any extract he might make from Bede. “The 
custom [of the passing bell] is,” we find, “ of very great antiquity, 
being alluded to by Bede :— 

When the bell begins to toll, 

Lord, have mercy on the soul.” 


But perhaps the author to whom this rhyme is referred may be the 
Bede from whom Mr. Dyer elsewhere makes copious quotations, 
and not the “ Venerable ” historian of the English Church. } 

In a commonplace book or an album of printed scraps no regular 
classification of material may be possible; yet even in such a case 
the elementary divisions of “ folk-lore” or tradition might be ob- 
served by the use of separate parts of the volume. No division is 
more obvious than that which distinguishes tradition received 
on authority from that which professes only to record the results 
of observation. There may be a borderland between the two 
which does not allow of sharp lines of demarcation; but the 
general area of the two regions is sufficiently distinct. The 
former may deserve to be marked with the character of 
“superstition”; in the latter case the term is entirely ina 

licable. The saying, “ A rainy Friday, a rainy Sunday: a fair 
riday, a fair Sunday,” may not be always true; but it professes 
to rest on observations of actual weather, and the alternation 
of days of rain and sunshine is a common experience enough. 
To mix up sayings of this class with warnings against cutting 
one’s hair on Friday or one’s nails on Sunday is a blunder 
into which the most inexperienced compiler has no excuse 
for falling. Yet instances of such a confusion of subject are 
frequent throughout these pages. What possible connexion can 
there be between the belief that the closing of the pimpernel- 
flower is a sign of coming rain and the belief that the finding nine 
seeds in a F peop is a sign of a coming sweetheart? Pimpernel 
and peascod are certainly both vegetable productions, and both 
begin with the same letter; and the latter reason would be just 
as good as the former for the association of the two traditions in 
the same chapter. A canon of observation may fail from im- 
perfect induction, and that instances of the kind are numerous in 
experience is a necessary result of the common fallacy of arguing 
from particulars to universals. To this cause may be traced the 
singular notion that a marriage in which the differing surnames 
of bride and bridegroom have the same initial will turn out ill. 
The gossip of a village upon a few casual instances in point might 
easily circulate in its own neighbourhood and harden into the 
sayings of rustic patriarchs and crones; while it would not be 
reasonable to refer to a like origin a widespread superstition such 
as that which provokes us by its acceptance among people who 
ought to be ashamed to acknowledge the folly—the dread of 
sitting at table in a company of thirteen. To whatever origin 
this dread may be attributable, it clearly cannot be traced to any 
induction from experience, but must belong to the unreasoning 
region of omens. Mr. Dyer quotes from Quetelet’s Calculation of 
Probabiiities an apparent attempt to account for it by the doctrine 
of chances :—“ Por if the probability be required that out of 
thirteen persons of different ages one of them at least shall 
die within a year, it will be found that the chances are 
about one to one that death at least will occur.” The 
sentence as it reads does not make sense, and we have not 
the means at hand for verifying the extract. An even chance 
represents an incredible death-rate, and the meaning would seem 
to be that “the chances are about one to [2] that one death at 
least will occur,” the argument proceeding to ridicule the addi- 
tional absurdity of supposing the risk to be avoided by an increase 
in the number of guests. 

The mass of “folk-lore” which we have roughly described as 
tradition received on authority will include all belief in omens, 
charms, witchcraft, fairies, and lucky or unlucky days, things, or 
actions. No attempt is made to rest such belief upon observation, 
although experience may be occasionally alleged in support of it, 
as in the case of the supposed fulfilment of a dream. All these 
traditions have an historical interest of their own, and facts which 
may illustrate their rise, growth, and distribution, are of value in 
tracing this history. It is now a recognized truth that no poli- 
tical or religious changes can break the continuous life of any 
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people; and in England we should therefore expect to find the 
ae tradition combining with the medieval, and both 
with the recent popular beliefs. Beneath the surface Roman ideas 
may have lain hidden like Roman floors, and the foreign element 
may have become mixed with the native in later as in earlier 
times. The true science of “folk-lore” must be concerned in 
analysing the traditional mass, in grouping so far as may be 
possible the various local indications of heathen or Christian origin, 
and in assigning to the province of astrology or witchcraft 
whatever may with suaenntle probability be derived from such a 
source. The inaccuracy of oral tradition, which formerly supplied 
one of the stock arguments of Protestant controversialists, will 
hardly be disputed in relation to the foll-lore of generations of 
agricultural labourers ; and the corruptions and variations which 
have arisen from this cause may often affoid matter for critical 
examination, while occasionally the discovery of a true reading 
may be hopeless. Any one who has listened to country carol- 
singers of the old type must remember how the children will recite 
with serious faces and entire good faith either words which have 
no meaning at all, or words which, having some meaning by them- 
selves, are nonsense as they are introduced. ‘This tendency of the 
rustic mind has often been exhibited by school inspectors in the 
form of literatim copies of passages from the Catechism; and a 
singular illustration of it is provided in the printed version of an 
evidently pre-Reformation carol sung in a West Midland district 
under the perplexing title of “‘ The Leaves of Life.” It is a drama- 
tized story of the once familiar figures of the rood-loft, and the 
Blessed Virgin is guided to the Cross (by St. Thomas) in a verse 
which runs ;— 
Go down, go down to yonder town, 
And sit in the gallery, 
And there you shall see sweet Jesus Christ 
Nailed to a big yew-tree. 


The “yew” in the fourth line may be genuine, or may be a cor- 
— of “rood-tree”; but what is to be made of the second 
ef 

Mr. Dyer bas been careful to remind his readers that in all the 
weather-lore and plant-lore connected with the seasons and the 
months, the reckoning must be made according to the old style; 
and he relates a curious incident belonging to the Christmas Eve 
succeeding the change of style (1752), when a crowd of Bucking- 
hamsbire villagers “‘ went with lanterns and candles to view,” or 
consult, a reputed “slip of the Glastonbury thorn,” and “ finding 
no appearance of a bud,” refused to recognize the New Christmas 
Day. If this oracle was, as it is said to have been, a “ blackthorn,” 
it was a vegetable impostor of the rankest kind; for though St. 
Joseph’s thorn itself is long since dead, it survives in undoubted 
descendants, some of them of venerable age. It is a variety of the 
hawthorn, still keeps Old Christmas Day with very fair exactness, 
and would be aggrieved at being personated by a sloe. 

Upon the ground which is occupied by ghost stories it is dan- 
gerous to tread, and the question is too complicated for discussion 
at the close of an article. The group of traditions gathering round 
the region of departed spirits may be said to form a third division, 
distinct from either of those already mentioned; and Mr. Dyer, in 
the chapter headed “ Death,” has touched on this branch of his 
subject. The disputed story of Thomas Lord Lyttelton is told 
with the ghost left out, or at least introduced only in the rational- 
istic form of “a dream of a woman in white”; while “an appa- 
rition common in Ireland, which goes by the name of Benshea,” is 
described as to its “most remarkable instance” in the MS. 
memoirs of one Lady Fanshaw :— 

At midnight she was awakened by a ghastly and supernatural scream, 
and, looking out of bed, beheld by the moonlight a female face and 
part of the form hovering at the window. The face was that of a young 
and rather handsome woman, but pale; and the hair, which was reddish, 
was loose and dishevelled. This apparition continued to exhibit itself for 
some time, and then vanished with two shrieks, similar to that which had 
first excited Lady Fanshaw’s attention. 


We are enabled to assure our readers from personal experience, 
confirmed by the testimony of several witnesses of undoubted 
veracity, that this “apparition ” is also common in England, where 
it “ goes by the name of” an owl. 


WARTON’S ESSAY ON POPE.* 
poets,” according to Pope— 


as true genius is but rare, 
True taste as seldom is the critic’s share; 


and it ae sane be allowed that the delicacy of perception 


and soundness of judgment which go to make a first-rate critic are 
almost as rare as the far higher qualities which are required for 
genuine poetic force. Criticism must, of course, be a plant of late 
growth in literature; it must await the formation of a cultivated 
class, which can sit down and theorize about its own enjoyment ; 
whereas poetry is often at its full vigour in the ages which are still 
unconscious, and therefore most spontaneous in their utterances. 
We study the poets of past times with a despair of ever reproduc- 
ing their special characteristics ; we generally read critics in order 
to congratulate ourselves upon our superiority to their blunders. 
Early criticism naturally attaches excessive value to the technicali- 
ties which are most easily put into convenient formulz and concern 


* Essay on the Genius and Writings of P. By Joseph Warton, D.D. 
Fifth Edition. 1806. 


the form rather than the essence. The poet who tries to tell us 
the secret of his art often reminds us bs beautiful woman who 
imagines that all her charm is owing to her compliance with some 
hideous fashion of her day. This fault was especially conspicuous 
in the school of criticism of which Addison was the first orna- 
ment, and which spoke with authority for the last time in John- 
son’s Lives of the Poets. Our modern critics—especially those 
who belong most decidedly to the class described by Pope as, 


Wordcatchers who live on syllables— 


find a special delight in triumphing over the stupidity of their 
predecessors. They shake their heads, with a sense of complacent 
superiority, at the early schvol of Shakspearian commentators, 
from Pope and Theobald to Steevens and Malone, and scout the 
suggestion that the syllable-counters of the New Shakspeare Society 
may perhaps not show much more real insight than some of their 
predecessors. However that may be, it is worth while to show that 
justice to the old critics which they ought to have shown to old 
poets—to try to enter into their real meaning, and not condemn 
them too severely for certain superstitious theories which were 
once universally accepted. Their verdicts often require revision 
rather than scornful rejection. 

Amongst the eighteenth-century critics the two Wartons hold 
@ conspicuous place; and Joseph Warton in particular had a 
distinct share in predisposing men’s minds to the modern revolu- 
tion of taste. Thomas Warton’s History of English Poetry, the 
first vclume of which appeared in 1774, was an important book in 
its day, and of more value in every way than his brother's per- 
formances. But Joseph Warton’s Essay on Pope, which had 
appeared nearly twenty years earlier (1756), may be regarded as 
the first declaration of war against the literary dictatorship of 
Pope. Read with modern eyes, it will not seem to imply a very 
uncompromising or audacious raising of the standard of revolt. 
And yet it is worth notice as an indication of the coming turn of 
the tide, as well as for some substantial merits of its own. The 
advent of a new current of taste may show itself through the 
feebler as well as through the more powerful organs of opinion. 
Warton was certainly no Rousseau or Voltaire at enmity with 
established creeds, but his book was the feather which shows the 
approaching change of current. 

is personal history tells us plainly enough what the man was 
made of. Born in 1722, he became in 1755 second-master, and in 
1766 head-master, of Winchester—a position which he retained 
till 1793. The later years of his life were solaced by some share 
of preferment; but, with modern ideas, it is rather difficult to 
share the indignation expressed by his biographers at his not 
receiving a larger slice of ecclesiastical emolument. Men do not 
now become bishops for a few clever literary essays or elegant 
translations of Virgil; and another road of preferment, we may be 
happy to think, is still more decidedly closed. Warton in his 
youth was patronized by the Duke of Bolton; and the Duke was 
anxious to * married to an actress known as “ Polly Peachum,” 
from her success in the Beggar's Opera, and elevated by that 
success to be his mistress. The obstacle to this desirable ar- 
rangement was the existence of a Duchess. Warton travelled on 
the Continent with the Duke and the lady in order to be at hand 
to perform the ceremony as soon as the Duchess should die. Un- 
luckily he was absent at the critical moment ; the ceremony was 
performed by somebody else; and, the work not — been done, 
the Duke appears to have thought that payment in the shape of 
patronage was no longer required of him. 

Another incident, more closely connected with the Essay, 
implies that Warton was hardly a man of tough fibre. The 
second volume of the Essay did not follow the first for a period of 
twenty-six years. The reason suggested by Johnson for this singular 
delay was that Warton had been disappointed at not — 
the world to agree with his views about Pope. The further reason 
is given that Warburton, Pope’s literary executor, lived till 1779; 
that Warburton had inspired Ruffhead, Pope’s biographer, to attack 
the first volume; and that, so long as this formidable antagonist 
survived, Warton was afraid to hazard another provocation. The 
pusillanimity implied in this delay can only be appreciated 
after a perusal of the volume, which certainly does not err on the 
side of severity. Warton was clearly unfitted to be one of the 
gladiators of literature. One may perhaps suggest that no race of 
men are so sensitive to assaults upon their dignity as the little 
monarchs of the scholastic world. 

The Essay shows the marks of this weakness. Warton lays down 
a principle which is substantially sound, and which, unflinchingly 
applied, would lower Pope from the position he long held as the head 
of English poets. But he softens and refines in such a way as to 
make one feel that he is rather afraid of his own iconoclasm. The 

roblem which he pro to discuss is laid dowm ina dedication to 
Seater of the Night Thoughts, He says that there are four classes 
of English poets. There are our “ only three sublime and pathetic 
poets,” Spenser, Shaks , and Milton. There is next an inferior 
class with less poetic fervour, but with talents for “ moral, ethical, 
and pan shoal past ,” at the head of whom he mes Dryden, 
Addison, Cowley, and others of less fame. The third class com- 
rises men of mere wit and fancy, such as Butler, Swift, and 
mne ; and the fourth class are the mere versifiers, whose names 
may be forgotten. The Essay concludes by deciding that Pope 
deserves to come at the head of the second class, next to Milton, 
and just above, if above, Dryden. Substantially, the verdict is not 
very far from that of good critics at the present day, though of 
course many corrections might be suggested in his classification. 
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The principle, however, is significant. He is really striking at 
the weak point of Pope. He transposes a passage from one of 
the satires into prose, and remarks that it is excellent sense, but 
not in any way poetical. In fact, Pope’s poems are often, as M. 
Taine and other critics have said at great length, merely “ versified 
prose”; and admitting all that may be said of the singular literary 
skill implied, we might still deny, as some writers have denied, 
that Pope could properly be called a poet at all. That controversy 
is too largetobe touchedhere. It is enough to say that Warton’s 
line of criticism marks the beginning of the revolt against the 
prevailing theory which had almostextinguished every kind of poetry 
except the didactic. The function of the poet, as understood by 
the Pope school, was little more than to put a fine polish upon 
the dictates of common sense and to give a sharp edge to moral 
platitudes. Warton was perhaps the first writer to raise the pre- 
vious question, and to show distinctly how far removed was such 
a spirit from that which breathes in the works of our greatest 
imaginative writers. A simple indication of the difference 
between such a poem as the Lssay on Man and the poetry of 
Spenser and Milton sufficed to suggest the only possible answer to 
the question with which he started. Pope’s statue must be re- 
moved from the sacred place of the temple of Fame and be set up 
at most in the vestibule. In supporting his thesis, moreover, 
Warton anticipates some modern writers. When Macaulay, in 
his essay on Byron, attacked the doctrine of correctness (Macaulay 
was rather too fond of demolishing long since exploded theories), 
he was only amplifying a passage of Warton’s. The same passage, 
it may be observed, anticipates another and cruder doctrine of 
Macaulay, set forth in the essay upon Milton, to the effect that 
poetry naturally decays with civilization. It was more excusable 
with Warton, who lived before the last great poetical outburst, 
and who can only cite, as proving that poetry is not yet extinct, 
the names of Thomson, Glover, Akenside, Young, Gray, and Lord 
Lyttelton. We may set down further to Warton’s credit as 
@ critic the judicious warmth of his praise for some great 
poets. He speaks of Spenser, for example, with the enthu- 
siasm characteristic of all true lovers of poetry. He points 
out as clearly as Wordsworth or as Mr. Ruskin could have done 
the true merit of Thomson—the freshness, delicacy, and fidelity of 
his descriptions of nature. And when writing of Pope he shows 
by the evident sincerity and warmth of his praise that he thoroughly 
appreciates his author’s real excellence—the almost unrivalled 
literary skill with which a vivid image is conveyed, or a vigorous 
sentiment expressed, in a few admirably chosen phrases purified 
from all verbiage and superfluous epithet. Add to these real 
critical merits, that the book has much original anecdote, and is 
full of appropriate illustrations showing incidentally and without 
too much ostentation an easy command of wide reading, and we 
can well admit that it entitled its author to high praise, if it 
hardly gave him a claim to a bishopric. 

But though we may find in Warton an inclination towards prin- 
ciples fatal to Pope’s poetical supremacy, the general tone of his 
book indicates no disposition to break with orthodox conventions. 
He speaks of Aristotle and Longinus in the true old-fashioned 
spirit ; Addison, Hurd, and Bossu are his great authorities; and 
he entertains the profoundest respect for Boileau as a dictator in 
matters of taste. And so, though we may guess that it is secretly 
a little against the grain, he works himself up to a proper admira- 
tion of the most perishable parts of Pope’s writings. We come 
across judgments which would scandalize even an ardent admirer in 
recent days. In one passage of the Rape of the Lock he assures 
us that Pope excels “anything in Shakespeare, or perhaps in any 
other author.” The following lines are, he declares, the most 
harmonious rhymed verses in our language :— 

Ye gentle gales! beneath my body blow, 
And softly lay me on the waves below— 


an opinion which is rather startling in an appreciative admirer of 
Spenser and Milton’s minor poems. And when he reaches this 
passage in the Eyistle of Eloisa— 

Black Melancholy sits, and round her throws 

A death-like silence and a dread repose ; 

Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene, 

Shades every flower, and darkens every green, 

Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods— 


he opserves that the figurative expressions “ throws,” “ breathes,” 
and “ browner ” horror, are some of the “ strongest and boldest in 
the English language”; whilst the whole image is “ truly sublime 
and strongly conceived.” So the well-known rhetorical passage in 
the Essay on Man, beginning 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 


“almost tempts ” him to retract a statement that there is nothing 
“transcendently sublime ” in Pope; and he adds that the lines 
have “all the energy and harmony that can be given to rhyme.” 
His desire to show a generous appreciation of Pope's poetry leads 
him into an apparent and rather curious contradiction. In his 
first volume he decides that Pope’s reputation as a poet will rest 
chiefly upon the Windsor Forest, the Eloisa, and the Rape of the 
Lock, because wit and satire are perishable, whilst nature and 
passion are eternal. In the second volume he decides, more accu- 
rately and one fancies more sincerely, that Pope’s imagination was 
not his predominant faculty ; and that his chief claim is, there- 
fore, that he is the “great poet of reason, the first of ethical 
writers in verse.” This species of writing, he says, is the surest 
road to an extensive reputation, for men can appreciate Pope who 
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would think the Faery Queen, the Tempest, and Comus. childish, 
and romantic. Perhaps Warton would have explained his mean- 
ing to be that the “ most poetic species of poetry,” in which Pope 
did not excel, gainsa narrower though a more enduring reputation, 
At any rate, the difference is characteristic of the book. Warton’s 
instinct told him that Pope was really pre-eminent in that kind of 
poetry which borders most closely upon prose. He tried to work 
himself into a frame of mind more in accordance with contem- 
porary canons of taste, and only insinuated what he was not auda- 
cious enough to utter in uncompromising language. The book 
was perhaps not the less effective in sapping the foundations of 
Pope's supremacy. 


NOTES OF A TOUR IN AMERICA.* 


\ E are glad that Mr. Hussey Vivian's preface did not dispose 
us to yield to our first inclination and throw his book aside. 
For experience has taught us what we have to look for, in nine 
cases out of ten, when an author tells us that he has been tempted 
to publish by the advice of partial friends who are necessarily 
bound to be civil. Moreover, in his opening sentences, with a 
modesty which we have found to be misplaced, Mr. Vivian has 
done his best to dash our expectations. “ The following Notes of 
a Tour in North America,” he says, “ will contain nothing new, 
and, it is to be hoped, nothing in the way of adventure. They will 
pretend to no literary merit.” There is certainly nothing in 
the way of sensational adventure in them. The author was neither 
smashed in a railway car nor “ bust up” ina high-pressure steam- 
boat ; he was neither tomahawked by Indians nor interviewed by 
journalists. Nor could his notes be expected to contain much 
that was positively original, considering the multitudes of our 
countrymen who make American tours, and the free circulation of 
newspapers between the continents. Moreover, Mr. Vivian himself 
adopted the American fashion of travel. Starting from England 
in August, he returned in November; and in that time he had 
made the round by Newfoundland and Quebec, through the 
Empire city and the Pennsylvanian coal districts to Chicago ; 
whence he crossed the Western States, the prairies, and 
the metalliferous mountain ranges to San Francisco and 
the Pacific seaboard, making his way back to his port of 
embarkation by St. Louis, Washington, and Baltimore. Nor could 
he economize his time to the best advantage, since he travelled in 
the company of his friend Mr. Childers, who had gone abroad 
fettered by business engagements as Chairman of the Great 
Western Railway of Canada. Mr. Vivian frequently regrets that 
he could not devote more time to the inspection of some interesting 
city or flourishing department of a national industry. Yet we 
have seldom met with a rambler on familiar ground who made so 
much of very hurried opportunities. The secret is that Mr. 
Vivian was “posted up” beforehand in the manifold subjects 
that engaged his attention. As a veteran member of Parliament, 
he was curious in politics and constitutional forms. He is a 
landed proprietor and an agriculturist; he has concerned himsel! 
in philanthropic objects at home; as a Glamorganshire man and 
a mine-owner he is intelligently interested in minerals and coal- 
fields; and having sat on many Parliamentary Committees in his 
time, he has extended the range of his practical information. And 
if he was occasionally hampered by the engagements of his com- 
anion, on the other hand they enjoyed exceptional advantages. 
They might have well dispensed with the introductions with which 
no doubt they were amply provided. Public men and prominent 
citizens were ready everywhere to act as cicerones. Million- 
aires pressed hospitality on them, placing horses and carriages 
at their disposal; manufacturers did the honours of the latest 
improvements in their works ; railway directors accompanied 
them over the railway lines. The result is a light and 
lively volume, which is equally instructive and amusing. For 
when Mr. Vivian disclaims any pretensions to literary merit, 
most of his readers will be inclined to disagree with him. His 
straightforward style leaves little to desire; he is never diffuse and 
never dull, while there is much of the romance of industry and 
speculation even in the paragraphs or pages that bristle with 
statistics. 

The travelling must have been fatiguing work at best, especially 
as there were ladies of the party; and Mr. Vivian can hardly be said 
to have made his Parliamentary holiday a time of repose. The 
tourists began as they meaut to go on. At St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, where they first touched American soil, they found time to 
make the round of the town and its environs before starting again 
with the steamer at 9 A.u.; elsewhere, when the train comes to a 
halt, he employs the stoppage of twenty minutes in a rapid in- 
spection of the adjacent streets: while buggies with fast-trotting 
horses pull up before his door at early dawn that he may be hurried, 
over rough roads, into the country on some rapid visit of inspec- 
tion. His description of the trip into the Yosemite Valley makes 
us feel that the game was hardly worth the candle, in spite of the 
marvels of the Mariposa Grove of Monster Wellingtonias, and 
the beauties of such silvery cascades as the Bridal Veil. It is 
true that the expedition was unfortunately timed. A long pro- 
tracted drought had been killing off the sheep by hundreds. The 
travellers could sometimes count as many as half-a-dozen of them 
lying dead in little clusters by the side of the road. The water- 


* Notes of a Tour in America; from August 7 to November 17, 1877. Ly 
H. Hussey Vivian, M.P. London: E, Stanford. 1878, 
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falls had almost ceased to flow, and “ the Bridal Veil, 940 feet, 
was alone running a few gallons, not enough to shelter the bride’s 
blushes.” Under any circumstances the effort must have been ex- 
cessive, considering the shortness of the time allotted to it, and it 
must have been especially so when the hardships of the journey 
were aggravated by the dryness and the dust. 


like vehicle, only screened from the sun by a roof of leather, 
and altogether open at the sides. Springs there were none; 
a couple of long, thick leather bands did duty for these ; 
while the road was as execrable as the pace ‘was ex- 
cellent. Possibly sheer bodily uneasiness and fatigue distracted 
the attention of the ladies from the dangers and terrors of the 
road. Those Western coachmen have a great reputation for skill, 
while there can'be no doubt as to their dash. But the best whip 
in the world ean hardly answer for bis passengers and horses while 
handling a team of six downhill by moonlight, and shaving a suc- 
cession of ugly precipices as he guides the stage round the 
sharpest of dipping gradients. But even the ladies bore 
the journey admirably, though they ‘might well have been 
spoiled for roughing it by the luxury of their earlier ex- 

riences. It is a long way from Lake Michigan to the 

olden Gate at San Francisco; even for the instalment of the 
journey from Chicago to the Mormon capital they had to “embark 
on board the train ” for three days, three nights, and twelve hours. 
The perpetual rolling stretch of the prairie land becomes monoto- 
nous, and the worst is, that in climbing or descending the moun- 
tain ranges you miss for the most part the grandeur of the scenery. 
The line is protected from the avalanches by ‘‘ snow sheds,” and 
it is only through some rent in the roof of shingle that the traveller 
catches a tantalizing glimpse of pines and precipices in the sunshine 
or starlight. But, if anything could beguile the tedium of the way, it 
was the accommodation assigned to Mr. Vivian and his companions. 
Mr. Pullman’s own particular private car was placed at their dis- 
posal. It contained a kitchen, a pantry, lavatories and bedrooms, 
a drawing-room, a saloon, and last, not least, an open platform 
which formed the tail of the train, commanding an unobstructed 
view of the country. The softest of beds, a harmonium, and writing 
desks, elbow-chairs and plate-glass windows, had replaced the 
primitive fittings of the rude ox-waggon in which former emi- 
grants to Mormonland and the West used to transport themselves 
through those inhospitable deserts. One can fancy the incredulity 
of the trappers and hunters who used to carry their lives in their 
hands as they “ cached” themselves in the favourite hunting 
grounds of the savages, had it been foretold to them that only a 
very few years later white gentlemen would bring the luxuries of 
the settlements along with them, under the Bloody Bluffs and 
the Smoky Forks of sinister memory; that they should play 
peaceful rubbers of whist in place of the rude euchre and poker, 
and be altogether independent of such sylvan delicacies as buffalo 
hump and tender loin. 

But the whole of the book is a record of marvellous transforma- 
tion and progress, as each volume of recent travel through the 
Union must be. Everybody is more or less familiar with the 
mushroom growth of Chicago. Only half a century ago it 
was a village of some hundred iphaitienta; now it numbers 
nearly half a million of souls; and since the terrible fire of seven 
years ago it has risen again like a phoenix from its ashes. Figures 
convey but shadowy ideas to ordinary minds; yet, when we 
hear that the trade transactions of the place exceed 46,000,000. 
annually, we can form some vague conception of its extraordinary 
prosperity. Chicago is not only growing rich as an entrepét for 
the grain which is poured through its elevators on the way from 
the Lakes down the Mississippi, but it has left Cincinnati and St. 
Louis altogether behind it in the hog-trade. In 1875-6 no fewer 
than 2,320,000 pigs were slaughtered in its abatioirs, while con- 
siderably over a million of cattle changed owners in its markets. 
The manner of killing the cattle is novel. The animals are driven 
in single file into a narrow passage; a man armed with 
a short breech-loading rifle makes his way along a platform 
beside them, despatching each with a single ball, dexterously 
driven home at the back of the brain. As for the “ Hog Product 
Manufactories,” next perhaps to the grain magazines, they are 
the grand sights of the city. The hog is taken out of the pen, 
hoisted by a chain-shackle attached to the hind leg, and neatly 
turned into pork by the deadly thrust almost before he has time 
to bemoan himself. Then he is immersed in scalding water and 
passed on to the gangs of butchers, while almost all the heavy 
work is done by machinery. “ A facetious friend of ours summed 
it up by saying that piggy is trotted in at one end and comes out at 
the other as bacon, ham, sausage, hair-brush, and saddle, nothing 
but the squeal being wasted, and that before long the telephone 
would probably utilize thatalso.” Yetin Mr. Vivian's opinion, and it 
will be information to many of his readers, Chicago may very probably 
be eclipsed by Toledo. It is true that the present population of 
Toledo is merely forty-five thousand. But already it is only 
second to Chicago in its grain exports, while its position marks 
it out for a magnificent future, It is the central junction of eight 
railways. It is situated close to the mouth of the Maumee river, 
which by its affluents opens up the States of Ohio and Indiana ; 
and there is anchorage by its wharves for sea-going steamers. 
Grain can be shipped thence for Liverpool, without the expense of 
breaking bulk on the way; and when the improvements on 
the Welland Canal are completed, vessels drawing twenty 
feet of water will -be able to engage in the trade. On the speedy 
development of a profitable fresh meat trade with England opinions 


They performed | 
the hundred and eighty miles, there and back, in a boat- | 


appear to differ widely. Mr. Vivian himself is undecided about it 
atter many inquiries ; but he was astonished to find that the pro- 
duce dealers of Chicago believed rather in canned meats than in 
the live stock or dead meat traffic. Speculators have some reason 
for being temporarily discouraged ; for the business, after a steady 
and rapid increase, has latterly receded very considerably. Con- 
sidering the boundless extent of the pasture lands between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Mississippi and the increasing facilities 
in the shape of railway communication, it would seem certain 
that the success of the trade can be only a question of time. Mr. 
Vivian came across large consignments of cattle which were being 
sent forward from Salt Lake City. But wes a before the ordi- 
nary prairie meat can compete with the beef of English gra- 
ziers, it will be necessary to go to great expense, and to take some 
trouble in improving the class of stock. There was a good-looking 
lot of shorthorns waiting the butcher in the Chieago slaughter- 
houses; but the Texan beasts in the adjacent pens were evidently 
of very inferior breed. 

Mr. Vivian’s notes on mines and mining are especially interesting. 
Among many other expeditions he paid a visit to the famous 
“Emma”; and, as he says himself, his was “perhaps the only 
practical and thoroughly disinterested eye that has ever looked on 
it.” His authentic sketch of its early history exemplifies the profits 
that may be made by judicious promoting, although occasionally 
tardy retribution may follow, when shareholdersare smarting under 
losses and disappointments. The mine was discovered by a poor 
adventurer. He must apparently have had a firm faith in his luck, 
for he had said that, if he were offered 20,000/. for any discovery, 
he would close promptly with the offer. He parted with the 
Emma for 22,000/. It was re-sold by the banker who bought it, 
_ in the New York market for 300,000/., and subsequently 

anded over to the English victims for a round million sterling. 
It was reported on the spot that there is still mueh money to be 
made by it; but no one professed to have inspected it in person. 
A veteran miner who was familiar with its workings assured Mr. 
Vivian that the woodwork was sound, and that there could be no 
truth in the stories which attributed the financial breakdown to 
a collapse of the timber supports. All that is to be seen on the 
site of this colossal speculation is a group of “ tumble-down wooden 
sheds, presenting no external appearance of much outlay.” As for the 
mining in California proper, the returns have fallen off immensely 
of late years. In 1853 they were returned at 68,000,000 
of dollars; in 1877, they were only 19,000,000. There are 
still happy hits to be made, however ; for the Standard Gold mine, 
“a smull local affair” in Mono county, has been paying as much as 
30,000/,a month. The traffic in grain, wool, sugar, &c. has been 
replacing the declining exports of the precious metals, and it is 
Mr. Vivian's theory that “ gold has satistied the beneficent end for 
which it was placed within man’s reach with less than average 
toil,” by attracting population and giving an impulse to prosperity. 
We could have wished that our space had admitted of our doing 
more ample justice to his pleasant volume, but we hope we have 
said enough to show that it will well repay a leisurely perusal, 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S SELECTED POEMS.* 


ees poetic reputation of Mr. Matthew Arnold has risen with a 
steady and equable growth such as it would not be easy to 
match among his contemporaries. Almost all the chief living 
names of English song have passed through a time of obscurity 
and disfavour, and been exalted by a sudden turn of fortune. With 
Mr. Arnold this has not been the case. If reputation were mea- 
surable and his career could be graphically represented by a curve, 
it would be traced by a smoothly increasing range of ordinates in 
a course free from violent leaps and singular points. So far as our 
observation goes, Mr. Arnold has not impassioned votaries like 
those who do battle in the eager talk of country house or common- 
room for Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Browning, or some newer favourite. 
Rather he is left apart in the contention of champions over the 
poets of their special affections, as claiming absolute devotion from 
few or none, but having his compensation in the respect of all 
Not striving for the first place, he takes a second by general con: 
sent. Those who would rank him on a level with the first two or 
three of living English poets are hardly fewer than those who 
would refuse to place him next after them, The appreciation he 
meets with is of a quiet, solid, unobtrusive kind; ~ the extent 
of it is declared by the practical and authentic test of the suecessive 
editions his poems have gone through. In the appearance of the 

resent volume of Selections we have a new sign that Mr. Arnold 

as attained the honourable position of a classic, so far as a living 
writer can be said to have done so. A selection of Mr. Arnold’s 
poems in the now familiar “ Golden Treasury” form seems a per- 
fectly natural and proper thing; it belongs to the fitness of the 
series to have this volume in it. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold has indeed aimed at being nothing if not 
classical. He would rather fail than produce an effect by any- 
thing like trick or violence; he stakes everything on harmony and 
completeness, and wins. If his extreme eare and discipline in 
form sometimes give an air of coldness to his work, they no less 
give the impression of a store of power in reserve. We always 
feel that his last word is determined by the measure of his will to 
give, not of his capacity. Doubtless the poet's will, the poet being 


* Selected Poems of Matthew Arnold. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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also a critic, is itself directed by a fine and just estimate of his 
own power; but this is precisely the art which the perfection of 
the workmanship conceals. Such a degree of self-knowledge and 
self-restraint has of course not been attained all at once. Mr. 
Arnold has not always worked within the limits he now imposes 
on himself. “The New Sirens” and one or two other of his 
earlier poems are amply sufficient to show that his final choice of 
method was free and deliberate. He might have been more versa- 
tile, and have struck perhaps more immediately telling notes ; 
but he preferred to work for the future, and abandoned versatility 
and passion for artistic finish. And in the fame now assured to 
him he has earned a double reward, the reward of abstinence and 
foresight as well as of labour. 

It does not appear to whose hand the rather delicate task of 
making up this volume of “Selected Poems” was entrusted. If 
the intention was to furnish a pleasant and tempting introduction 
to Mr. Arnold's poetry for bee of average poetical taste, we 
do not know that the editor's judgment could have been bettered. 
But, for the very reason that for this purpose the selection is excellent, 
it is in some respects disappointing to those who know the poet 
already. Should such a one take this volume, for example, as a 
travelling companion more handy than the complete editions, he 
would miss not a few of the best sonnets ; he might be ill pleased 


at not finding the “Sick King in Bokhara,” one of the most | 


subtle and characteristic of Mr. Arnold’s sketches; and he would 
hardly think the specially artistic elements of the poet’s work ade- 
quate y represented, even in brief, by a selection which omits the 
“ Epilogue to Lessing’s Laocoon.” From “ Empedocles on Etna” 
we Sons the two lyric episodes of “ Cadmus and Harmonia ” and 
“ Apollo Musagetes,” both of them flawless gems. But of the song 
of Empedocles to Pausanias, which must be counted among the 
few great philosophical poems of the English language, there is 
not a trace. It may be that the length of the song was a sufficient 
reason for not including the whole of it; and we should certainl 
be sorry to see it abridged. Taking, however, the general drift 
of the omissions together, we cannot help thinking that they are 
systematic. The plan has apparently been to leave out everything 

istinctly philosophical, everything that seemed to touch on hazard- 
ous speculation, and, in short, everything unlikely to be of general 
interest or likely to raise a shadow of doubt. Abundant caution 
has been used to make popularity doubly sure for the book, and 
from that point of view the editing has been most judicious. But 
we have a doubt whether it is not a little hard on Mr. Arnold 
himself to be put forth in a selection which minimizes the most 
individual and valuable elements of his poetic thought. Mr. 
Browning has fared better, we think, in the sundry books of selec- 
tions from his poems that have from time to time appeared ; pos- 
sibly because any attempt to pick and choose from Mr. Browning 
on similar a would be on the face of it hopeless. 

Not the less we must admit that the publishers have taken the 
safer course. For selections are most used, as a rule, by those 
who do not possess or are not familiar with the author at large ; 
and if the choice is to be made in such a case between pleasing 
new comers and old acquaintance, it is doubtless more profitable 
to cater for new comers. And intelligent young persons who get 
their first knowledge of Mr. Arnold’s poetry from this book will 
certainly have no reason to complain. They will find quite 
enough to induce them to study his work more fully, and it will 
be their own fault if they do not. And that which remains for 
them to learn will also be in great part that which they can best 
enjoy when their taste is more mature. As for the simpler parts 
of Mr. Arnold's poetry, we think they can hardly be taken too 
early. A boy needs only to have grown to the age when boys 
delight in romances and battles to take pleasure, and intelligent 
pleasure as far as it goes, in “Sohrab and Rustum,” though it 
will be much longer before he can appreciate it as a work of art. 
Indeed this poem, and its longer companion, “Balder Dead” 
—. on the score of its length, we —— has no place in 

is volume) are remarkable examples of Mr. Arnold's artistic tact 
and ingenuity. It may be taken as certain that Mr. Arnold could 
not write an epic ean! his own opinion may be pretty safely in- 
ferred from the fact that he has not attempted it. Yet he has 
succeeded in writing two admirable episodes; fragments in form, 
but still of complete and well-proportioned workmanship within 
themselves. A a judgment might suggest that this a 
proaches too nearly to a tour de force to be consistent with the 
rigorously severe standard of design as well as of execution which 
Mr. Arnold has elsewhere prescribed to himself. With the 
— of these pieces not even hypercriticism could well find 
a t. 

As young men grow older, they will find the more to think of 
in Mr. Arnold’s poems; and any of them who may feel them- 
selyes moved to write verses will do well to give his work a still 
more particular attention. It will correct by example all the 
commonest faults of youth. Ardent young poets may learn from 
it that only genius can afford to be exuberant; and that guarded, 
and even austere, sobriety of style will produce a far ter effect 
with given means than any straining after novelty. For absolute 

urity of diction and manner Mr. Arnold may be compared to an 
Bnglsh poet who belongs by birth and association to an elder 
meration, but is happily still among us; we mean Sir Henry 
‘aylor. This is the more remarkable inasmuch as Mr. Arnold’s 
prose cannot be considered free from mannerism, and even oc- 
casional Lene gre in — of Ce But the manner of his 
poetry, though distinct and capable of recognition, is not of the 
ab kind, Mr, Tennyson, Mr. Browning, Mr. Swinburne, 


and most of our lesser poets besides, have been parodied again and 
again; we do not remember to have seen a single parody of Mr. 
Arnold. The most daring and ingenious of recent parodists, Mr. 
C. S. Calverley, has discreetly passed him by. There is a subtlety 
about the structure of his verse and the harmony of his lines 
which defies imitation; and that is another reason for recom- 
mending him to the study of beginners in literature. Even if they 
fail to profit by Mr. Arnold’s example, it will at least not leave 
them exposed to the ridicule that attaches to the authors of un- 
conscious burlesque. 
For these and other reasons we wish all possible increase to Mr. 
' Arnold's popularity, and take it as a good sign of the times that it 
' has gone so far. It is often said that nothing will go down with 
the public but what is exciting; that literary appetite, even among 
the educated, is jaded, and responds only to violent stimulants ; 
, and that taste and scholarship are being altogether crowded out in 
the bustle of modern life. Bat Mr. Arnold’s poems are not ex- 
| citing; they offer no sudden shock to rouse a worn-out sense; and 
' whoever enjoys them must be either a scholar, taking the term in 
_a large acceptation, or on the way to become one. His strength is 
| not sought from convulsions and tempests; it is not of “tierce air 
_ and violent light” that his image of the world is made. His words 
| are potent in men’s minds by steadfastness rather than by mastery, 
by serenity and not by ardour. He is the companion of the 
, Muses in their solemn and peaceful mood, as they go ye divine 
‘choir following a divine leader, by the moonlit borders of 
Helicon:— 
| First hymn they the Father 
Of all things ;—and then, 
The rest of immortals, 
The action of men. 
The day in his hotness, 
The strife with the palm ; 
The night in her silence, 
The stars in their calm. 


POMEROY ABBEY.* 


M*. HENRY WOOD has given usa story that would be not 
i unworthy of Mrs. Radcliffe. She lays the scene in an old 
abbey and among Roman Catholics. Old abbeys and Roman 
Catholics, as every one knows, form a very good foundation for a 
tale about a ghost. Not, indeed, that we have here a ghost story 
throughout. The reader's imagination is delighted with a fearful 
delight for two volumes or so in the full belief that a spirit of a 
murdered man haunts the abbey; while his reason is satisfied 
towards the close of the third volume by the discovery that the 
apparition is, after all, no ghost, but merely the murderer himself. 
We should have thought that stories of this kind had been 
laughed to death past all chance of resurrection by the admirable 
ridicule which Miss Austen cast upon them in Northanger Abbey. 
Who that has read that charming story can have forgotten the 
conversation that passed between Henry Tilney and Catherine 
Morland as he was driving her to his home? “ Is it not,” he asked, 
“a fine old place, just like what one reads about?” “ And are 
you prepared,” he answered, “ to encounter all the horrors that a 
building such as ‘what one reads about’ may produce? Have 
you a stout heart? Nerves fit for sliding panels and tapestry ?” 
He goes on to describe how the heroine “is formally conducted 
by Dorothy, the ancient housekeeper, up a different staircase, and 

ong many gloomy — into an apartment never used 
since some cousin or kin died in it about twenty years before.” 
Nothing remarkable happens till, “ on the second or at the furthest 
the third night after your arrival, you will probably have 
a violent storm. Peals of thunder so all as to seem 
to shake the edifice to its foundation will roll round; and 
during the frightful gusts of wind which accompany it you will 
discern one part of the hanging more violently agitated than the 
rest.” Let our readers turn to Miss Austen’s novel, read first 
the scene from which we have quoted, and then try a few chapters 
of Mrs. Henry Wood. They will by that means be certain of 
getting a little amusement even out of this novel, for they will 
find that Northanger Abbey might just as well pass for a parody 
on Pomeroy Abbey as on The Mysteries of Udolpho. 

The story opens, as it were, on stilts ; and on stilts it is kept till the 
last page of the last volume. “ Never,” we read in the opening lines, 
“was there a more gloomy structure than that of the old Abbey of 
Pomeroy. . . . It was in keeping with the scenery around. Situ- 
ated on a wild part of the coast of England, it was flanked by 
bleak and bold rocks on the one side, and a dark forest on the 
other.” It was built in the form of a quadrangle, and it had a 
west wing and a west tower which were supposed to be haunted. 
There are no wings, we might remark, to quadrangles; but the 
writers of ghost stories, like kings, are above the niceties of 
language. It had a keep standing apart, a small round stone 
building, grey and old, but connected by a subterranean 
with the haunted room. It was that kind of building in which 
people sojourned and did not dwell, and where, without affecta- 
tion, they naturally said “I ween.” Hard by lives the priest “ who 
shrives the abbey and the village,” and at no great distance is 
the head a" “a gentleman by descent—meaning of late 
palpable descent.” We do not quite know what the author 
means by palpable descent, but the gamekeeper at all events 


* Pomeroy Abbey: a Romance, By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of 
“ East Lynne.” 3 vols. London: Richard Bentley & Sons. 1878. 
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boasts: that he is “ descended from John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, noted in the days of the second Richard.” His daughter 
udly says that, though “he had yielded obedience to the lords of 
omeroy, almost as a menial, he is still the self-conscious descendant 
of the noblest of the land.” She is not unworthy of him and of his 

Ipable descent, for her features are regally beautiful. There 
is @ faithful serving-man who at the end of the story, when the 
ghost has been got rid of and everything is comfortably arranged, 
advances to welcome the young lord of Pomeroy and his bride with 
his white locks flowing, his hands raised as if in benediction, tears 
of joy running down his furrowed cheeks, his voice tremulous. 
There are, besides, attendant servants in their sumptuous liveries 
of purple velvet and silver, and four prancing horses to draw the 
lord’s gilded carriage with the full arms and their quarterings, and 
all the rest of their adjuncts emblazoned on it, arms that are used 
only by the reigning lord. On the reigning lord’s very handker- 
chiefs and shirts are the great crest and supporters emblazoned. 
There is a state dining-room as well as a common dining-room. 
And when a dinner is given there are handsome dishes of 
silver-gilt bearing their costly viands. The servants in their beautiful 
liveries of purple velvet and silver then wait on the guests; but 
the old gentleman of the white locks and the benediction merely 
heads them in plain attire, and serves nobody but his lord. To 
the abbey there is a prediction attached, as is well known to 
all the old women in the neighbourhood, and this prediction is 
connected with the portrait of a young lady who, years before, had 
gone crazy and pee thrown herself out of the window into the 
court below. The portrait is in the haunted room in the west 
wing which is always kept locked up. Under it is written:— 

When Pomeroy’s heir goes forth a wife to win, 

And Pomeroy’s heir goes forth in vain ; 

When Pomeroy’s lord by a lie doth gain, 

Then woe to the Pomeroys twain and twain. 
Who wrote these lines no one ever knew. They were found when 
the unfortunate lady was carried up dead to the room from which 
she had thrown herself. Some attributed them to her; but the 
lord knew that the characters were not hers, and they came to be 
regarded as having been done by supernatural agency. For our 

t, we should be sorry to think that the devil, if he were to try 
fis hand at poetry, could not write better lines than these. 

Such, then, were the surroundings of the Pomeroy family, and 
of such surroundings the family was not unworthy. Though we 
have spoken of the heads of the house as Lords of Pomeroy, yet 
they were not of noble birth. They were sprung, indeed, from 
those noted warriors, the De Pomeroys, who had lived in the time 
of the Norman kings. But,as we read, the family seemed to 
have dwindled away and disappeared, while the Abbey was 
held for a century or two by an order of monks. It returned 
into the hands of lineal descendants of the ancient house, though 
they had dropped the “de” before the name. To make up for 
this loss, the reigning head and chief of the Abbey was always 
called the Lord of Pomeroy. He was indeed a very great man. 
Mrs. Wood introduces an Earl and a Countess, a Duke and a 
Duchess, but they seem almost to be introduced as mere foils to 
the Pomeroys. Indeed the Earl frankly admits to his wife— 
Countess we ought to say— that these old families, these long- 
pe aay aristocrats (we are not very old ourselves, you know, 

ucinda) do hold in contempt new people. In point of descent 
the Duke of St. Ives is not worthy to buckle on the garter of the 
Lord of Pomeroy.” The members of such a family as this were 
easily distinguished by their mere appearance from the common 
herd. If one of them scowled, it was the haughty Pomeroy 
scowl that came over his face. If one of them frowned, it was 
with a Pomeroy frown. A child boasted of the Pomeroy spirit, 
and made her mother angry by reminding her that she 
was no Pomeroy. When, on one occasion, the haughty 
Pomeroy temper was stung, the Lord hissed rather than 
spoke to his wife. No one in the neighbourhood ventured 
openly to say a word against any one of them. “It was 
a bold tongue in Abbeyland that dared hint at ill-luck for a 
Pomeroy.” Their very build was worthy of the length of their 
lineage. They were six feet three inches, and of noble proportions. 
The very laws they were subject to were different from those by 
which all other Englishmen are governed. The Lord of Pomeroy 
was supposec. to have been murdered by his next brother. It was 
afterwards discovered that it was the Lord who was the murderer. 
However, one brother is certainly buried, and the other as certainly 
disappears. There is, to be sure, an inquest; but without any 
other legal proceedings the third son at once comes into possession 
of the property. He does not live to enjoy it long. On his death 
it comes out that he had been secretly married to the regally beau- 
tiful daughter of the gamekeeper gentleman of palpable descent. 
Meanwhile, Leolin, the fourth son, has married the daughter of 
the Earl, and suddenly finds to his surprise his claim to the pro- 
perty disputed. He does not quietly submit to the loss, for is 

e not a Pomeroy? The reader is left to picture to himself the 
scowls and the frowns that pass over his features, and the hiss- 
ing that passes through his teeth. He at once appeals to Rome, 
and demands that his dead brother’s marriage shall be annulled, 
He had consulted the old family solicitor on the point, who, seeing 
that if he did not consent to receive his instructions some one else 
would, undertook the business. One of the cardinals took up the 
cause warmly, and things began to look hopeful. But even a 
cardinal “could not get the decree of annulment passed; and the 
marriage of George Pomeroy still stood good in law.” Now it was 
that the predictions for which the Pomeroys were distinguished began 


to fulfil themselves. Not only was there the prediction on the pic- 
ture, but also the gentleman of palpable descent had on his death-hed 

iven this youngest of the four sons a solemn prophetic warning 
in italics, “ As you deal by this child,” he said, “so may you be 
prosperous in your own children.” Leolin, as we have shown, 
dealt very harshly with the mother and the child. genom J 
each time a piece of good news came from his friend the cardinal, 
one of his children sickened and died. When the Church of Rome 
at last decided to recognize him as the sole representative of the 
missing murderer, then his last child died. It seems idle to suggest 
to a writer who deals in predictions that there is still such a thing 
in England left, in spite of the efforts of countless novelists to 
abolish it, as the law of the land. Her law, no doubt, is good 
enough for her readers. ; 

Had we space at our command, and were it worth the while, 
we might describe many another piece of absurdity in this silly 
remance. It has but one merit, and that is consistency. It is a 
prodigious piece of inflation; but then its inflation is equal 
throughout. Even the monster balloon at Paris bulges in now on 
this side and now on that; but Pomeroy Abbey from first to last, in 
every volume, in every chapter, in every line, maintains the same 
degree of portentous pufliness, 


THE MABINOGION.* 


yy collection of Welsh tales known as the Mabinogion, pub- 
lished by Lady Charlotte Guest about thirty years ago, has 
long been out of print, and dealers in rare books have been selling 
it at pe ranging from six to ten pounds, so that it was practicall 
placed beyond the reach of the student. The volume before us will, 
we fear, go but a short way to meet his wants, as it is only a re- 

rint of the original translation ; but its publication proves, we take 
it, that it is likely to find readers. However, it does not appear what 
purpose is answered by including in it most of the original notes, 
many of which are either inadequate or useless; and the fact of 
Lady Charlotte Guest repeating her original references to such 
writers as the author of the Mythology of the Druids and the Celtic 
Researches, together with the historical value she seems still to 
attribute to the Triads, makes us suspect that she has learned 
little since the publication of her first edition. But the volume 
has in other respects been carefully got up, and may be safely 
recommended to the notice of those who are only anxious to get 
the legends and mdrchen of the Welsh in a readable and substan- 
tially correct form, without troubling themselves about the niceties 
and the difficulties of the original text. Whether the time has 
come for republishing the latter we do not know, but whenever it 
is undertaken the work should be done thoroughly, and that would 
require the combined efforts of at least two editors, of whom one 
should be skilled in Celtic philology and the other in comparative 
mythology. As we have nothing in particular to say further of 
the reprint of the English translation, we shall proceed to make 
a few remarks which apply less to it than to Lady Charlotte 
Guest’s original edition, or to the Mabinogion generally. 

It is sometimes asked what the word Mabinogton means; to 
which it may be answered, that it may fairly be rendered “ nursery 
tales,” as it is derived from mab, a boy, youth, son. But the 
Mabinogion in the form in which we have them are a good deal too 
long and complicated to be described as nursery tales ; the materials 
may have to a certain extent been nursery tales, but they must havo 
been compiled by men who had long made good their escape from 
the nursery. But “compiling” is hardly the word to use, for there 
was also a process of rejecting a certain kind of materials, as, for 
instance, in the case of Arthur’s wives. Welsh tradition shows 
that Arthur was not the husband of one wife; he had several, 
and more than one of them bore the name of Gwenhwyfar 
or Guinevere ; but in the Mabinogion they are reduced to one, 
whereby our interest in the tales about him is enormously en- 
hanced. Probably this is not to be regarded as intentional 
editing by men of letters, but rather as a gradual adaptation by 
public opinion of the tone of the tales in vogue to the tenor of the 
morals and habits of which it happened from time to time to be 
the exponent. Nor is it to be forgotten, in connexion with this, 
that the language of the Mabinoyton is, in spite of its occasional 
exuberance of style, essentially colloquial in the form of the words 
used, many of which are still held to be such, to their exclusion 
from what is regarded as good book Welsh. On the other hand, 
we meet in them with traces of the older materials in the form of 
bits of verse, which, however, are reproduced in an evidently inac- 
curate fashion. 

As a rule, those of the Mabinogion which relate to Arthur and 
his knights have hitherto attracted most notice, as they in a way 
challenge the attention of the student of comparative mythology ; 
but we are inclined to think that eventually more light on the 
history of the western part of this island will be derived from 
a caretul study of the four connected stories of Pwyll, Prince of 
Dyved, Branwen, the Daughter of Llyr, Manawyddan, the Son of 
Li , and Math, the Son of Mathonwy. These refer but seldom 
to any of Arthur’s supposed contemporaries and companions ; 
never, unless we are mistaken, to that personage himself. In the 
first of them we read of a country called Annwn, and the 
question arises as to what country is meant, as the word is 


* The Mabinogion. From the Welsh of the Llyfr Coch o Hergest (the 
Red Book of Hergest), in the Library of Jesus College, Oxford. Translated, 
with Notes, by Lady Charlotte Guest. London: Quaritch. 
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usually taken to be the equivalent of the English Aell; 
but, since in other respects Annwn does not materially differ 
from other lands, one is forced to suppose the word here to 
mean @ low country, which is confirmed by an obscure poem in 
the Book of Taliesin, entitled the “Spoils of Annwn,” in which 


mention is made of Pwyll and his son Pryderi, and of one | 


or more expeditions made by Arthur in his ship Prydwen, appa- 
rently against Annwn. Among other things, we are told—namely, 
in the story of Math—that Pwyll got from one of the kings of 
Annwn a race of pigs, which led to a war between Pryderi and 
Math. One of Math’s chief men, Gwydion ab Don, undertakes to 
ure him some of them. The passage runs thus in the trans- 
tion :— Lord,” said Gwydion, “I have heard that there have 
¢come to the South some beasts, such as were never known in this 
island before.” “ What are they called?” he asked. “ Pigs, lord.” 
“ And what kind of animalsare they?” “ They are small animals, 
and their flesh is better than the flesh of oxen.” “ They are small, 
then?” “ And they change their names. Swine are they now 
called.” “ Who owneth them?” “ Pryderi, the son of Pwyll; 
they were sent him from Annwn, by Arawn, the king of Annwn, 
and still they keep that name, half hog, half pig.” “ Verily,” 
asked he, “ and by what means may they be obtained from him ?” 
 T will go, lord, as one of twelve, in the guise of bards, to seek 
the swine.” ‘But it may be that he will refuse you,” said he. 
“ My journey will not be evil, lord,” said he; “I will not come 
back without the swine.” “Gladly,” said he, “go thou forward.” 
We have not yet done with the pigs, but we have given this con- 
versation in full in order to show how a fairly intelligible text may 
become partly unintelligible when translated. Here, for instance, 
the reader requires to be told, in a note or otherwise, that the pigs 
are introduced under the name Aobeu, the plural of hob, a word 
which was evidently obsolete at the time our version of the tale was 
written, excepting that there has always been in use aword hannerhob 
halfa pig; otherwise pigs are called moch in Welsh, the etymology 
of which, like that of Aobew, is very obscure. Our quotation will 
also serve to show how words which present difficulties have some- 
times been unsatisfactorily dealt with; in the sentence rendered 
“My journey will not be evil” the word translated journey is 
trawsywyd, and it occurs soon afterwards in a question rendered 
** How may they be obtained?” It is, to say the least of it, not 
common word ; but the sense is tolerably evident, and it may be 
said to be that of strategy, trickery, or a bargaining; but in both 
instances in the manuscript in the Red Book a modern hand has 
ed an / above the line in order to make it trawsglwyd, with the 
idea, no doubt, of connecting it with the modern Welsh verb 
trosglwyddo, to transfer, which would not mend matters very much. 
We mention this emendation not so much because we think it an 
unfortunate one, but as a specimen of the sort of thing to be 
avoided in any future edition of the Mabinogion, at least without 
duly making the reader aware of it. 

But let us return to the hobeu. Pryderi’s answer to Gwydion, 
when he asked that some of them should be given to him, was to 
the following effect :—“ Verily, that were the easiest thing in the 
world to grant, were there not a covenant between me and 
my land concerning them. And the covenant is, that they shall 
not or me until they have produced double their number in 
the land.” However, Pryderi was tempted to break his engage- 
ment with his country, and to accept from Gwydion’s hands in 
return for the pigs twelve magnificent chargers and as many grey- 
hounds, which he had produced from fungus. As the charm 
would last only twenty-four hours, Gwydion drove his pigs 
away as fast as he could; but the route he took seems to 
have been determined by the me of the places in Wales 
which bear the names of Mochdref, swine’s town, or 
Mochnant, swine’s brook, which required him to stay at each of 
them in order to account for their being so called ; at length he 
reached Arllechwedd, and placed the pigs in safety at a place still 
called Creuwyrion, or Wyrion’s sty. Now the question which 
suggests itself is this—Was this tale invented merely to account 
for the place-names referred to, or have we here a reference to the 
first introduction of tame pigs into North Wales? We are aware 
that the domestic pig is supposed to be coeval in this country with 
the first race of men who inhabited it; still it would perhaps be 
worth while knowing what early traces of the pig have been 
found in the hill-forts of Gwynedd. 

The principal of these last was Caer Dathyl, where Math held 
his weird court; there is every reason to suppose it to be the one 
now known as Pen y Gaer, midway between Llanrwst and 
Conway. A second one, of scarcely less importance in the time of 
war, was that on Penmaen Mawr, the extensive remains of which 
cannot help striking any one who has his eyes open; we say 
“ open” advisedly, as the present writer has a vivid recollection 
of the only time he visited them, when he found that one of 
the most curious objects among them was a tourist who, 
having read in a guide-book of the so-called British camp there, 
was wondering where on earth it might be; all his experience of 
British camps had F raea been acquired in the pleasant pic- 
nickings to which Volunteer Corps give a week now and then. 
Another stronghold which was under Math’s sway was called 
Caer Arianrod, which seems to have been situated to the west of 
Carnarvon, somewhere near the mouth of the Llyfni; it was the 


Celtic origin of which we are strongly inclined to doubt. Possibly 
the name is still more correctly given as Aran rot in an old poem 
in the Book of Taliesin, where she is also associated with Gwydion 
ab Don. Unless we are mistaken, we have here a curious instance 
of the way in which non-Celtic names have been made to take a 
Celtic form in Welsh literature, and of the difficulty attaching to 
any attempt to discover traces in this country of a race which 
occupied it before the Celts. 

The most important stronghold in the neighbourhood of Caer 
Arianrod was undoubtedly Dinas Dinllef, the situation of which is 
open to no manner of doubt, as it still exists and bears that name. 
It is there Gwydion lived, as we read that he took Llew Llaw 
Gytles, one of his sons by Arianrod, thither, where he brought 
him up “until he could manage any horse, and was perfect in 
features, and strength, and stature.” Dinas Dinllef is probably 
the place referred to as the fort of Llew and Gwydion in a dialogue 
between Taliesin and Ugnach in the twelfth-century manuscript 
known as the Black Book of Carmarthen ; but Mr. Skene says :— 
“ What place is meant it is difficult to say. It was at a river's 
mouth, and must have been in or near Manau Guotodin.” The 
force of his “ must” is, we need hardly say, entirely lost upon us. 

It is somewhat strange that no mention has been discovered in 
Welsh legend of the important hill-fort on the Eifl mountains, 
known now as Tre’r Ceiri or the Giants’ Town. This, no doubt, 
is partly owing to its having had another name than the one it 
now has; the latter indicates possibly that the Welsh never re- 
garded it as the work of their own race. But this question of race 
is far too large to be entered upon here, and we shall feel con- 
tented with having merely indicated to our readers that there are 
still a few data left for dealing with it more thoroughly than has 
ever been attempted hitherto. 

In the story of Branwen we have the faint echoes of an early 
invasion of Ireland from this country, while that part of it which 
relates how Branwen was degraded from being the Irish king’s 
wife to be cook for the’ Court, and how the butcher, after he had 
cut up the meat, had to come to her and give her a box on the ear 
every day, will be at once recognized by those who are acquainted 
with Teutonic legends as being almost identical with a por- 
tion of the story related in the Lay of Gudrun. It was hearing 
of the treatment te which his sister was subjected that deter- 
mined Bran to invade Ireland. Previously to that expedition he 
is described as holding his court at Harlech, or, as it is called 
in the Mabinogion, Hardlech, which comes pretty near one of the 
documentary forms of the name, to wit Hardelagh; so the Danish 
origin of the modern name cannot be doubted, and the site must 
have been a very tempting one to the Danes ata time when vessels 
could come close to Harlech rock. In the story of Branwen 
they come close enough for the men on board to speak to Bran on 
the top, apparently without any inconvenience. Now Bran is called 
the son of Llyr, which is a word meaning the sea, and so in the 
case of Manawyddan, his brother, his name in its Gaelic form of 
Manannan mac Lir being that of the eponymus of the Isle of 
Man. Manawyddan is otherwise associated with the sea, but 
whether Bran’s expedition to Ireland led to his being called 
the son of Llyr is not very evident, and it would be rash to infer 
that he is the person referred to in the Black Book in a couplet 
which runs thus :— 


I have been where Bran in battle died, 
Iwerydd’s son famed far and wide. 


At any rate it is curious to observe that Iwerydd stands in some- 
what the same relation to Iwerddon, the Welsh name of Ireland, 
as Hibernus would to Hibernia ; not to mention that the spelling 
in the original text appears to be Yvertt, which some might be 
tempted to make into Y Werydd,the Atlantic. But to return 
to Liyr, it is sometimes confounded with Lludd, but in the story 
of Kilhwch and Olwen, “the most splendid maiden in the three 
Islands of the Mighty and in the three Islands Adjacent,” for whom 
Gwythyr, the son of Greidawl, and Gwynn, the son of Nudd, fight 
every first of May until the day of doom,” is duly called 
“ Creiddylad, the daughter of Lludd Llaw Ereint.” This is Shak- 
speare’s Cordelia, daughter of King Lear, in spite of the difference 
between Cretddylad and Cordelia; but that is somewhat reduced 
when, instead of the former, we take the oldest Welsh form extant 
—namely, that in one of the Black Book poems already referred to, 
where Gwynn ab Nudd calls her Creurdilad. This last in a still 
earlier form was probably Crourdilat or Craurdilat, whence the 
forms usual in English and modern Welsh seem to have been de- 
rived by omitting the first and second r respectively. The name 
has its parallel in Welsh in Eurddylad, where eur is the word for 
gold, and the rest is obscure. In the other name, crei (for an earlier 
creur) is represented in modern Welsh by the word crair, which 
now only means a relic in the ecclesiastical sense; but, as itis a 
term of endearment which Dafydd ab Gwilym, among others, used 
to apply to his sweetheart, its original signification may perhaps have 
been that of a trinket, a jewel, or anything precious. Cymbeline is 
another instance in point of Shakspeare’s forms of British names 


| not being based on those which they had among the Welsh of his 


abode of Arianrod, one of Gwydion’s mistresses. Her name in the | 


form of Arianred has a thoroughly Celtic ring, and Lady Char- 
lotte Guest in a note has ventured accordingly to assign it the 
meaning of “ Silver-circled ”; but, on turning to the original, we 
find that she is never called 4rianrod, but always Aranrot, the 
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time, when, for example, Cwnobelinus had undoubtedly become 
with them Cynfelyn, as it is still written. Moreover, it is curious 
that, whatever the old legend about “the most splendid maiden 
in the three Islands of the Mighty” may have been, Welsh 
and English literature seem to have preserved two portions of it 
which are entirely unconnected, except that the former allows 
it to be inferred that she remained with her father to the last; 


| while the latter alone dwells on her filial piety in doing sv, and 
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contrasts her conduct with that of her sisters, whose names occupy 
no conspicuous place in Welsh tradition. Perhaps we should rather 
say that they are altogether ignored by it; but this opinion must 
be taken for what it is worth, as these remarks have been penned 
far away from the requisite means of inquiring into its soundness. 


THE LONDON SCIENCE CLASS-BOOKS.* 


ship five small volumes before us belong to a series in the 
course of publication for the purpose of supplying scientific 
manuals adapted for use in howl The joint editors of this 
series are Professor G. C. Foster and Mr. Philip Magnus, 
whose names guarantee that sound science only will be found 
in the pages of the class-hooks. Unfortunately, we have not 
an equal warrant for hoping that the subjects treated will be pre- 
sented in an attractive form to the readers; and a fear that some 
of the eminent men whose names ap as authors of the present 
and forthcoming manuals would unable to write down to 
the level of those for the use of whom they are intended, is 
justified by a careful perusal of Mr. Magnus’s work on hydrostatics 
and pneumatics. There can be no question of the excellent qualit 
of the matter he gives us; but, on considering for whom the boo 
has been written, we cannot help thinking that the author has 
erred in attempting to impart far too high a degree of scientific 
information. His pages bristle with algebraic formule, the very 
sight of which makes many boys turn with positive loathing from 
works on physical science; and we fear that this manual, small 
though it will prove large enough to inspire most of those into 
whose hands it is put with the reverse of love for the subject of 
which it treats. Of course we fully appreciate the value of mathe- 
matics as an instrument of investigation, and admit that science is 
high in proportion asit is susceptible of mathematical treatment ; but 
we are mindful of the fact that to the large majority of schoolboys 
the higher branches of mathematics are simply odious, and not un- 
frequently absolutely incomprehensible. That elementary physics 
can be taught without demanding of the pupil such a preliminary 
training in mathematics as is necessary before he can make use 
of Mr. Magnus’s book was long ago proved by the success of 
Dr. Lardner’s writings in the Cabinet Cyclopedia, and of Dr. 
Neil Arnott’s Elements of Physics. Those books often inspired 
the reader with genuine enthusiasm; and, although the subject 
was so treated in them that a knowledge of the simple rules of 
arithmetic was alone necessary for the student to understand the 
reasoning, we have known of more than one University graduate 
with high honours in physical science who has acknowledged that 
to those simply written works he was indebted for having excited 
in him such an interest in the subject that he was stimulated to 
follow it up to its highest development. But, although it is quite 
plain that the author demands a somewhat high mathematical 
training from those who are to study his book, it is a little un- 
certain whether or not he expects this to include. a knowledge of 
solid geometry. Section 13 is devoted to a statement of the geome- 
trical ratios of the circle, sphere, cylinder, and cone, in order that 
the student may not be at a loss when he meets with a problem in 
which a knowledge of these is presupposed. But, if the learner 
has an acquaintance with the geometry of solids, this information 
will be entirely superfluous; if he has not, he has no business to 
attempt the solution of such problems. Mr. Magnus seems to have 
fallen into the error which De Quincey attributed to Kant—namely, 
oe reasoning, He has such complete and thorough mastery 
of his subject that propositions for the establishment of which a 
long train of deduction is required probably appear to him axiom- 
atic, and he has perhaps credited the youth of England with suffi- 
cient intellectual grasp to perceive at once the necessary truth of 
the geometrical ratios referred to. This we are the more inclined 
to think from haying found in the section on the principle of flo- 
tation that he refers to the “centre of buoyancy,” without giving 
any definition of what this means; and we are by no means sure 
that the average schoolboy will find it out for himself. Other in- 
stances of the author's assuming too much knowledge on the part 
of his readers we find in his use of the words “ hydric-sulphate ” 
and “ hydric-chloride.” We are not of those who regard the 
modern chemical nomenclature as mere pedantry ; but we do think 
the employment of such terms simyly ridiculous in a work for the 
study of which it will hardly be maintained that a previous knowledge 
of chemistry ought to be required. Let us suppose that the student 
wishes to make the experiment on the diffusion of liquids men- 
tioned in section 81—in how many chemists’ shops in London does 
Mr. Magnus think that sulphuric acid could be obtained by asking 
for it under the name of “ hydric-sulphate”? We regret having 
been obliged to make such strictures on this volume; for the author 
writes with great clearness, and his work may be studied with 
both profit and pleasure by students who are already well grounded 
in mathematics. 


* The London Science Class-Books. Elementary Series. Edited by Pro- 
fessor G. C. Foster, F.K.S., and Philip Magnus, B.Sc., B.A. 

Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. By Philip Magnus, B.Sc., B.A. 

Botany.— Outlines of Morphology and Physiology. By W.R. McNab, 
M.D., F.L.S., Professor of Bamg borat College of Science for Ireland. 

Botany.— Classification of Plants. By the same Author. 

Zoology Gf the Invertebrate Animals, By Alexander Macalister, M.D., 
[rotten Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in the University of 

Zoology of the Vertebrate Animals. By the same Author. 

London: Longmans & Co. 


We have read Professor McNab’s volume on the Morphology 
and Physiology of plants with much pleasure. The author is 
well known as an original worker in the field of vegetable physi- 
ology, and his chapters on this part of the subject are highly in- 
teresting. The work is beautifully illustrated, the Deiegates of 
the Clarendon Press having permitted the woodcuts from the 
translation of Sachs’s Text-Book of Botany to be used both in 
this class-book and in the other from the pen of the same author. 
Dr. McNab admits the present volume to be of a somewhat ad- 
vanced type. In his preface he expresses a hope that “this work 
may serve as a basis for the botanical teaching in the higher 
classes of schools, and may also supply the wants of medical 
students and others who wish to acquire some knowledge of 
Botany, either asa preparation for the further study of that science 
or as a branch of General Biology.” He further warns the teacher 
that actual demonstration from botanical specimens must always 
supplement the information in the class-book, personal observation 
and practical work being the only means by which the student can 
obtain a sound knowledge of the subject. Nevertheless we think 
this work utterly unsuitable for use in schools. The information 
contained in it seems to us to be such as might with justice be 
expected from candidates for honours in the botanical examination 
for degrees in medicine or science. We think that the medical 
student, at least, would have just cause of complaint were a 
thorough knowledge of the matter in Professor McNab’s volume 
to be demanded of him as necessary for a simple pass examination. 
The author has himself enjoyed exceptional opportunities for 
practical work, and ae ging cannot realize that the demonstra- 
tion of specimens such as + figured requires an amount of 
skill which is not likely to be possessed save by a small pro- 
portion of science-teachers in schools. But, besides this, we see 
not the smallest reason why more than the simplest notions of 
vegetable histology should be included in elementary instruction 
in botany. No one expects that one botanical student in a 
hundred will ever follow up the study of the ultimate tissues of 
plants; and Dr. McNab will probably willingly admit that, unless 
the student work with his own hands at this subject, his know- 
ledge of it is not likely to be an intellectual gain. But not only 
is the author’s matter unsuitable for elementary instruction, his 
manner is sometimes not a little obscure. The following sentences 
will puzzle a large proportion of youthful readers :— 


When cells are separate and free, or on the surface of the pat, 
thickening may be external (centrifugal thickening) as well as i 
(centripetal thickening), and it is by external thickening that the 
markings on spores, pollen-grains, and the exterior of some seeds are pro- 
duced. The importance of growth by intussusception is at once seen in 
external thickening of cells, Teams there no incrustation or deposition of 
new matter can possibly take place. 


How “centrifugal thickening ” takes place the author does not 
say. Perhaps he means by the expression the mere drying and 
shrivelling of the external layers of the cell ; but we cannot think 
it applicable to such a process, or to any other than “ incrustation 
or deposition of new matter,” which, however, we are inclined to 
agree with the author in thinking cannot possibly take place. In 
these days, too, when the classics are being more and more set 
aside to make room for science, it is especially needful that the 
literal meaning of terms derived from the ancient lan 
should be distinctly explained, and the root given in the an 
as well as in the original characters, when it comes from @ 
Greek source. Yet we find in almost every page of the work 
before us such words as “anastomose,” “ meristem,” “ proto- 
meristem,” “phloem,” “ xylem,” “ phellogen,” “ phycoerythrin,” 
and the like, without a word of explanation as to the origi 
of these terms. Such words should certainly not be used 
any one ignorant of their meaning; and if the author 
to mind his own schoolboy days, he may remember how 

few were those of his companions whose thirst for knowledge was 
great enough to induce them to consult an etymological dictionary 
when they stumbled on a word the origin of which was unknown 
to them. If, however, we admit the modern schoolboy to be of 
superior metal and willing to give himself the trouble of finding 
out what the uncouth words we have mentioned above really 
mean, we must also admit that he will search English dictionaries 
in vain for any of them except “ anastomose” and he is not to be 
blamed if he is incompetent to consult a Greek lexicon, seeing 
that a knowledge of this language is now deemed so unimportant 
that the highest degrees in law, medicine, and science may be 
granted by the University of London to candidates who are not 
obliged to know even its alphabet. Should a second edition of 
this manual be called for, we hope that the deficiency we have 

ointed out may be made good, either by means of a glossary or 

y the roots of the hard words being given as they occur in the 
text. ~ 

To the student who has mastered the volume just noticed the 
book on the Classification of Plants by the same author will offer 
no difficulty. Although the subject is one which can only be 
studied in the presence of the actual objects, text-books are neces- 
sary as guides and supplements to practical work; and Dr. 
McNab’s manual is well suited for this purpose. We are glad to 
see that he has adopted the method of arrangement which was 
used by Lindley in his classical work, the Vegetable Ki 
—that, namely, in which the plants are referred to their natural 
places in the order of their comparative simplicity. The author 
groups the plants in much the same manner as Lindley; but in 
this work the “order” corresponds to the “alliance” of Lindley, 
and the “ family ” to the “ natural order” of De Candolle and the 
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other older botanists. This change is, we think, a mistake ; the term 
“Natural Order” has obtained universal acceptance in its older 
meaning ; and now that Lindley’s system of grouping the natural 
orders has come into favour, we think it would have been only fair to 
the memory of our great English botanist had the term he used to 
denote the groups been also adopted. Dr. McNab’s two volumes 
deserve success; but if they attain it, it will be due to their being 
used by advanced students of the science, not by schoolboys. 

The student of animal life has the advantage over the botanist 
in having his subject well broken up into its component parts of 
zoology, anatomy, physiology, and histology; and the zoologist, 
handling the subject of the classification and habits of animals, 
though he founds his classification on anatomical and physiological 
principles, does not enter into greater detail on those matters than 
is necessary for his own special department. Thestudy of zoology 
is generally attractive to young people, and they could not have 
better class-books on the subject than Professor Macalister’s two 
volumes. The author uses as few technical terms as possible, and 
rarely forgets to explain the meaning of those he does employ, 
having evidently kept in mind the fact that he was writing not for 
learned men, but for those as yet untaught in science. The wood- 
cuts are not so good as those in the bvutanical manuals; but they 
are clear enough to convey very just ideas of as much anatomy as 
is necessary to understand the subject. The author of course re- 
commends practical work, by which he means dissection, as the 
only method of obtaining accurate ideas of animal organization. 
This description of practical work will always be repulsive to the 
majority of learners ; but the investigation of the habits of animals 
is perhaps no less important a part of zoology, and is one which 
rarely fails to interest even those who are no lovers of the creatures 
concerned. Dr. Macalister’s manuals are models of what elemen- 
tary treatises should be, and they deserve to become general 
favourites, not only in schools, but in the Universities also. The 
thanks of the public are due both to the author and the publishers 
for having supplied such excellent class-books of zoology at so 
low a price. : 


HIBERNIA VENATICA.* 


— book is a reprint of a series of letters which appeared in 
the Field describing the doings of various packs of hounds 
in Ireland during the season 1876-77, and its illustrations 
consist of photographic portraits of ladies in their riding- 
habits. Our first duty is to point out a great merit which distin- 
guishes this from most other works on hunting. Instead of 
recording the prowess of the author in the field, his personal ex- 
ploits are carefully concealed. We are never told that he had 
a good place in a run, although we sometimes learn that he was 
left behind. For a sporting writer, his humility is quite amazing. 
Even in referring to himself asa member of a certain hunt, he calls 
himself a very humble unit. Throughout the entire book there is 
not a single word of self-glorification. Another great virtue in 
the writer is that he never says an unkind thing of anybody. 
When he cannot praise he is silent. The critic looks with envy 
on such a paragon of charity, and wishes that his own duties per- 
mitted the invariable exercise of the same virtue. At any rate it 
is permitted to him to praise it when he sees it in others, and we 
may truly observe that in the course of our perusal of Hibernia 
Venatica we have not met witha single unkind remark from one 
end to the other. 

As to the book itself, it is, we are sorry to say, utterly unreadable. 
Very likely, when the letters which it contains were printed in the 
Field, they may have interested those who were familiar with the 
parts of Ireland which were the scenes of the sport therein de- 
scribed ; but these same letters bound up in a bulky volume, some 
time after the dates of the events which they chronicle, 
are quite another matter. The City article in the Times 
may be of absorbing interest on the morning of its publica- 
tion; but, if we were in want of light and entertaining 
reading, we should not exactly select a volume containing a series 
of monetary articles at least twelve months old, even if they were 
embellished with photographs of pretty women. The very best of 
newspaper reprints are dryish reading, and rarely prove amusing. 
With however great interest the communications of a Special Cor- 
respondent may be studied as they appear day by ne | during a 
war, but few people care to read them when reprinted in a book 
after the war is over. There have existed many weak-minded 

ple who have republished their letters to newspapers, in the 
‘orms of books or pamphlets, and their efforts have been attended 
by failure in something like ninety-nine cases out of every hundred ; 
nor has better success usually followed the reprint of articles. Work 
specially written with a view to its publication in the form of a 
book may eventually prove successful, even when first brought 
out in @ newspaper ; but in such a case it generally fails to be forcible 
as a specimen of journalism. Be this, however, as it may, there 
can be no doubt that most collections of old newspaper letters or 
articles are a singularly unattractive kind of reading ; and of this 
the volume before us is a very unhappy example. Of the thirty 
chapters contained in the book, at least twenty-five so closely 
resemble each other as to be like so many bad copies of a bad 
original. At the head of each chapter are some lines of verse, 
and then follows a laboured opening, which has evidently cost the 


* Hibernia Venatica. By M. O’Connor Morris, Author of “Triviata; 
or, Crossroad Chronicles of Passages in Irish Hunting History.” With 
Photographs. London: Chapman & Hall. 1878. 


writer much trouble. Most people are probably aware of the diffi- 
culties which frequently attend the beginning ofa letter. Sympath 
should therefore be felt for the author of Hibernia Venatica, as eac 
of his chapters is a fresh and separate letter. Having managed by 
some means to start himself, he informs his readers of the exact 
state of the weather; indeed a large part of this bulky green 
volume consists of a treatise upon what the author calls “ atmo- 
spheric conditions.” Then the narrative begins. On the Monday 
he hunted with such a pack of hounds which met at such a place, 
and found at this cover and lost or killed their fox at the other. On 
the Tuesday he went out with another pack, and on Wednesday with 
the first-named again, and so on. We cannot say that the descrip- 
tions of the runs are written with spirit. They are dull and flat. The 
author's idea of enjoying a run seems to be to “ survey the scene 
from a hilly coign of vantage.” A short and concise account of a run 
with hounds, though dry, may have a certain interest if it tells 
where the hounds went and the time occupied ; again, a detailed de- 
scription, full of life and spirit, may be most amusing ; but a narra- 
tive which combines the dryness of the former with the length of 
the latter is even duller reading than a Sunday book. In the work 
before us there are most tedious lists of the people who appeared at 
the different meets. In one of these we counted more than forty 
names. Sometimes the horses as well as the riders are described, 
with their names, and occasionally even their pedigrees. Now and 
then we are even told who drove to the meets in carriages. The 
worst of these lists of names is that the same occur so often. 
Possibly it may be a matter of interest that Mr. A. and Mr. and 
Mrs. 3. went out hunting on Monday, and we are content to accept 
the fact; but we do not care to know that they were out again on 
Tuesday, ard human patience becomes exhausted at reading that 
they hunted again on Wednesday. We are fully aware that a 
great deal of rain annually falls in Ireland, but we should have 
been quite contented to have been told that the weather was wet, 
without being treated to long and wordy descriptions of the war- 
ring of the elements. 

That was an evil day on which some mistaken philanthropist 
took it into his head to publish sixpenny books of familiar Latin 
and French quotations. Surely he deserved to be placed in the 
same category with the Scotchman who took a thistle to Australia. 
Some of this pernicious literature seems to have found its way to 
Ireland. Quotations abound in Hibernia Venatica. If a hunts- 
man’s top-boots are bespattered with mud, they look like “the 
most thickly populated stellar region in the celestial globe ”:— 

ineedas per undas 
Suppositas cespiti doloso. 
“The lines of Virgil occur as I ponder these things ”:— 
Quam quibus in patriam ventosa per sequora vectis, 
Pontus et ostriferi fauces tentantur Abydi. 


The very fox “ illustrates the Augustan bard’s couplet”:— 
non lex est justior ulla, 
Quam necis artifices arte perire sua. 
One man was terra marigque potens, and in the family of another it 
might be said :— 


—Uno avulso non deficit alter 
Aureus, 

If a man gets a fall out hunting he becomes hors de combat— 
horresco referens. Evidently one must brush up one’s classics 
if one wants to hunt in Ireland. Mr. M. OConnor Morris 
seems to be a modern Pangloss, or, as he himself would 
probably say, “ Dr. Pangloss Redivivus.” Even the hard riders 
are of the “oli me tangere order.” We all have our little 
weaknesses, and the besetting sin of the author of Hibernia 
Venatica is a love of grand words and fine phrases. Steel 
traps are no longer steel traps (we are writing of an Irish 
book, be it remembered), but “ vulpecidal engines”; a fox is a 
“vulp,” and a sleepy fox is a “ somnolent hen-harrier.” Cub- 
hunting takes place in the “ hiatus between the close of the grouse 
and partridge campaign and the commencement of fox-hunting,” in 
“early and intempestive hours”; and, during these “ matutinal 
forays,” “ the young foxes are indoctrinated early into the sweet.uses 
of adversity, and taught how to pluck the flower safety out of the 
nettle danger.” In a graceful allusion to the “harrying of the 
timid hare,” the writer tells us that the bouguet de liévre is some- 
times a more “ titillating stimulant to hounds” than the scent of 
a fox; and he observes of one occasion that “the merry little 
muggers were very vociferous over the single short-running speci- 
men that turned out for their delectation.” He tells us of a pack 
of hounds which were “ meditating an odorous assault” upon a 
hare, and this odorous assault took place upon a “grassy arena.” 
In describing the country he says :— 

“ Cxdunt arbores qui alteri seculo prosint,” was the motto of our for- 
bears, in lieu of the *serit” of the poet, and square miles of unshaded 
greenery make one imagine that in some past generation a legion of arbori- 
cidal Gladstones had been suddenly let loose over the land, with orders to 
leave no sylvan or leafy thing standing. 

He rises to still higher eloquence over the weather :— 

For three subsequent days if my memory serves me, did the Hyades, the 
Pleiades, and all the patrons and patronesses of the watery element who 
had ever been translated to the galaxy above by the pantheistic Ovid, fight 
in their courses against stag-hunting. A week ago, and it seemed odds on 
a recurrence of a similar rainy experience. The brimming rivers were 
flooding their callow lands everywhere, and there appeared no pause or in- 
termission of the downpour. Since Saturday, however, the weather has 
worn quite another aspect. Sat prata biberunt was the edict, and the re- 
freshed pastures of Meath and Gublin never shone in a richer lustre of 
green; nature, in the perfect hush and lull which succeeded the fierce rain 
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tempests, never wore a lovelier aspect. The air was balmy, and the poet’s 
or poetaster’s couplet, 

If thou wouldst see green Erin aright, 

View it in autumn’s mellow light ; 
was never better realized by tourists and visitors to our many points of in- 
terest and natural beauty. 
Hunting is a “prophylactic” for the evils of absenteeism, and 
brings that “huge desideratum,” capital, to the Emerald Isle. 
Among the “ sport questors ” are several masters of hounds, and 
these “ advenzw ” have never failed to justify their elections to the 
“ venatic presidency.” Ireland is “ being very largely exploited as 
a hunting centre,” though of what hunting “arenas” it is the 
centre we do not know, unless some of the Hibernian packs make 
their odorous assaults in St. George’s Channel or the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is interesting to read in an account of a stag-hunt that— 

It was quite evident, whatever be the proper term for the odora vis of 

deer, that rose—call it by any name you please—was shedding a perfume 
most enjoyable and titillating to the nostrils of the big dog pack. 


There will in future be some romance even in putting on one’s 
breeches, for in doing so we are told that we are “ casing our 
lower and middle man in the skins of wild beasts,’ which should 
be “ well tanned and white as the driven snow.” Badly tanned 
breeches would, we should think, be as odorous as the assaults of 
the hounds. We are sorry to spoil the poetry of these observa- 
tions about breeches, but the skins of which they are usually made 
are not those of beasts which are wild—rather the contrary, in 
fact. Our livery is to be “the national red; for the analogy of 
war's image must be complete, the properties en régle.” That the 
Meath Hounds were to meet at Summerhill might seen a some- 
what ordinary fact. Let us see what our author makes of it :— 
“Mr. Kelly, printer, Navan, the Fveld, Bell's Life, the Sporting 
Gazette, the Irish Sportsman and Farmer, and I know not how 
many more organs and oracles of sport, proclaimed with the 
trumpet of the mighty press, urbi et orbi, that the Meath Vehm- 
gericht would hold its session at Summerhill.” As if this were 
not enough, we are informed that the said Summerhill “ is a post 
town in the parish of Larracor, barony of Lower Moy Feuragh, 
county of Meath and province of Leinster, five miles from Trim, 
seventeen W.N.W. from Dublin.” But this is not all, for we are 
still further enlightened about this interesting village. It contains 
49 houses and 331 inhabitants; it isa sheep fair; it is accessible 
by two lines of railway; but if our readers wish to know more 
of Summerhill, they must really search Mr. O'Connor Morris’s 
book for themselves. We are no longer to use such vu 
terms as fine and wet. On the contrary, we are to speak of the 
atmosphere as being “ diaphanous,” or “ hyperborean,” and muddy 
fields are to be described as having “small lacustrine systems.” 
It is a matter for congratulation that a writer should have been 
found so capable of revealing the beauties of the English language. 
How many authors would have known no better than to say 
that after the frost and snow came a thaw, instead of elegantly 
remarking that “ this terraqueous section of the globe, after havin 
resumed for a brief interval the nature of a crust, had relaps 
again into a state of crumb and pulp and gelatinism.” We have 
heard of people who did not call a spade a spade; but here is one 
who writes of a gallant captain who “turned his sword into an 
agricultural or pastoral implement.” After all this fine language, 
we were astonished to meet with such words as “soakingest,” and 
“shoppingest,” and such an expression as “men” who “ seemed 
very full of ride and jump.” The author seems to have mistaken 
his profession, for he was clearly intended by nature for an art 
critic. Thus he describes one of those gems of painting, a hunt 
oe :—“T never saw anything more lifelike than many of the 

ures which it contains, more perfection of truth in the various 
attitudes.” It is, in short, a work of art, he tells us, which has 
been “faithfully limned.” But so versatile are the author's 
talents that he would in all probability have shone with equal 
brilliancy as a Court newsman. The faithfulness and loyalty with 
which he chronicles the appearances and proceedings of “ His 
Royal Highness Colonel the Duke of Convene ” in every chapter, 
if not in every page, are beyond praise. His Royal Highness 
might, we should think, refer to the volume as a useful diary. For 
ourselves, we can only say that we hope that what the author 
calls “a few lustrums” may elapse before we again haye the 
honour of wading through one of his books, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


hens new edition of M. Philaréte Chasles’s complete works is 
in steady , the latest instalment being a volume of 
essays on Eng * The witty and amusing lecturer of the 
Collége de France had bestowed considerable attention on the 
literature, the politics, and the social life of this count , and the 
knowledge he possessed of the subject contrasted very favourably 
With the crass ignorance of most Frenchmen. Take up, for example, 
Rollin’s once famous pamphlet De la décadence de I’ Angle- 
terre—is it possible to imagine an absurder production ? “ Nous 
félicitons M. Ledru Rollin,’ says M. Philaréte Chasles, “ d’ayoir 
acquis une si profonde ignorance de l’Angleterre ”; and the criti- 
Cism is as Just as it is lively. The reader who turns to the present 
volume need not be afraid of meeting with the blunders which 
every page of Ledru Rollin’s forgotten invective. It is 


* L’Angleterre politique. Par Philarte Chasles. Paris: Charpentier. 


only necessary to examine the preface of M. Chasles in order to 
see that he understands England. Every one grumbles, he re- 
marks, on the other side of the Channel, and this universal bad 
temper is the safety of Great Britain. Such is the axiom which 
serves him as a text, and from which he deduces a series of 
excellent practical lessons. The worship of the absolute, of the 
ideal, he goes on to say, is a kind of madness unknown in England 
since the Revolution of 1688. The high priests of the absolute 
are the worst enemies of freedom; therefore, if the English mean 
to preserve their liberty, let them stick to facts and to realities. 
Thirteen essays follow on various subjects, literary and political, 
and as one of the topics discussed is M. Louis Blanc’s series of letters 
on England, we may easily imagine that M. Philaréte Chasles does 
not let so good an opportunity pass of denouncing once more his 
bugbear—the absolute. 

M. Charvériat has just published two thick octavo volumes * 
on the history of the Thirty Years’ War. We do not see that 
access to any fresh documents gives special interest to this pro- 
duction; but the author has made excellent use of the innumer- 
able materials already available, and the references contained in 
the footnotes bear ample witness to his industry and his desire to 
be accurate. M. Charvériat regrets in his = that the French 
sources of knowledge on the Thirty Years’ War are still so scanty, 
comparatively speaking, in spite of the details supplied by the 
Mercure, the collections of memoirs, and the correspondence of 
Richelieu and Mazarin. This state of things is owing to the 
ae ridiculous system cf exclusiveness still in force at the 
French Record Office, which has been so often and so vigorously 
denounced by M. Armand Baschet. If the treasures of the 
Foreign department were accessible to students and available for 
publication, we should in all ay discover the true solution 
of many a political puzzle in the history of the Thirty Years’ War, 
as well as in that of other important epochs. 

Mr. Augustus Craven was private secretary to Lord Normanby 
when ambassador in Paris, and his official position gave him 
many opportunities of knowing the complications of international 
politics, so far as France and England were concerned. He tells 
us in the preface to the volume before us + that Lord Palmerston 
attached the utmost importance to the French alliance, and that in 
his opinion the stability of the entente cordiale was intimately 
connected with the peace of Europe and with the progress of true 
liberty. From this point of view Mr. Craven has attempted to 
make a selection from Lord Palmerston’s correspondence, and to 
bring it out in a French dress, The first volume is now published, 
and it will no doubt excite a considerable amount of attention on 
the part of French readers who cannot easily study in the original 
the work edited by Lord Dalling and Mr. Evelyn Ashley. An 
appendix contains the letters exchanged in 1846 between King 
Louis Philippe, M. Guizot, and M. Bresson, on the subject of the 
Spanish marriages; these documents appeared for the first time 
in the Revue Rétrospective shortly after the Revolution of 1848. 

The interesting and learned work of Professor Angelo de Guber- 
natis on the mythology of the animal kingdom a0 long been 
appreciated by competent critics; it was originally written in 
Italian, and a French translation of it from the pen of M. Paul 
Regnaud was published four years ago. We are now asked to 
study the legends connected with the vegetable world}, and on 
this occasion the author has addressed his French readers in their 
own language. He gives his work the form of a lexicon, hoping 
that many of the articles of which it consists may be examined, 
revised, and completed by his fellow-labourers in the wide 
domains of oe mythology and philology, and that the 
materials may thus be gradually accumulated for a general dic- 
tionary giving a key to all the legends which the various 
aspects of creation have produced. The first volume, which is 
now before us, contains an excellent preface on the formation 
and geographical modifications of myths; the articles which 
follow bear on the vegetable world generally, the notices of special 
plants being reserved for further consideration. The articles on 
Adam’s tree, on garlands, wreaths, and chaplets of flowers, and on 
the famous Mély so well known to Homeric students, may be 
named amongst the most interesting. 

Lamartine’s political speeches had already been published, but 
in a comparatively expensive form; the present edition, intended 
for wide circulation§, differs from the previous one in containing 
a few additional pieces, whilst two have been omitted. It gives 
us also by way of preface the essay entitled Politique rationnelle 
which appeared for the first time in 1831. The introduction to the 
collection is from the pen of M. Louis de Ronchaud, who, with 
the help of his distinguished friend’s memoirs and correspondence, 
has been able to draw a portrait which, on the whole, is remark- 
ably correct. 

‘o M. de Lacretelle, another personal friend of Lamartine, we 
are indebted for a volume || which contains many valuable notices 
of men, books, ideas, and events. If M.de Lacretelle is some- 
times too eager in his admiration, this fault is to a certain extent 
excused by the contents of his volume. 


nd Histoire de la guerre de Trente Ans. Par E. Charvériat. Paris: 


+ Lord Palmerston ; sa correspondance intime. Traduite par M. Augustus 
Craven. TomelI. Paris: Didier. 

} Mythologie des plantes, ou les légendes du régne végétal. Par Angelo de 
Gubernatis.” Tome I. Paris: Reinwald. 

§ La politique de Lamartine, choir de discours et écrits politiques. 
London and Paris. L. Hachette & Co. 

|| Lamartine et ses amis. Par Henri de Lacretelle. Raris: Dreyfous. 
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Without being a gallophage, M. Baumgarten is not disposed to 
see France from a very favourable ~- of view.* But in order 
to avoid th? accusation of calumny, he shields himself behind the 


authority of French writers. It might perhaps be said that he has | 


carefully selected extracts of the most damaging nature, and that 
therefore his impartiality is questionable; at any rate, however, 
it is interesting to know what such menas MM. Proudhon, Taine, 
Roqueplan, and Feydau think of their fellow-countrymen, and in 
this series of sketches every shade of opinion comes in for its due 
amount of blame. Freethinkers are roughly handled as well as 
clericals, gandins as well as politicians. Literature is called to 
account for the social decomposition of France, and the follies 
of “ — are described as growing from the ruins of religious 
thought. 

The indefatigable M. Maisonneuve is as busy as ever with philo- 
logical publications. Let us notice first the Grammar of Modern 
Greek ¢ composed by M. Emile Legrand, who has already done so 
much for the cause of Hellenism. The author has had in view 
two classes of students :—first, those who are anxious to know 
something about the speech which has succeeded to the language 
of Sophocles and Plato; and next, persons engaged in commerce, 
and desirous of using their grammatical knowledge in carrying on 
business with Athens or the Levant. The work will be found ex- 
tremely usefui by scholars belonging to both these classes. The 
lexicological part of the volume is the newest and most original ; 
the syntax is based upon the treatises of Schinas and David. M. 
Legrand’s introduction contains a list of the principal grammars 
of modern Greek published since the beginning of the present 
century, particular attention being drawn to the work of M. 
Chrysovergis, whose theory of the declensions is so remarkable 
that it is reprinted im extenso. M. Legrand adds to his volume 
the Panorama of Greece, an essay composed by the celebrated 
Feet, Alexander Soutsos, which appeared for the first time at 

in 1833. 

e term Zend {isso thoroughly sanctioned by common use 
since the days of Anquetil-Duperron that it seems conveni- 
ent to retain it, although it is a merely conventional ex- 
ee signifying commentary or interpretation. If we may 

ieve M. Hovelacque, the of the Persian cunei- 
form inscriptions is contemporary with that known by the name 
of Zend, the only distinction being that the former was spoken 
by the Western and the latter by the Eastern populations; 
both have their —— characteristics of linguistic superiority 
and inferiority, so that it would be impossible to assign to the one 
adecided advantage over the other. There exist already three 
am grammars of the Zend language. M. Haug’s is very in- 
— M. Justi has condensed into a small s a number of 

nt observations, and the work of M. Spiegel leaves little 
to be desired ; but M. Hovelacque’s volume, dealing with points 
of comparative has its distinet cannot be 
regarded as merely occupyi e d alread n possession 

The late M. Garein de Tassy published some years ago a 
valuable pamphlet, now reprinted, on the proper names and titles 
in use amongst Mussulmans §; it deserves to be widely known 
because the information it contains will serve both to clear up many 
difficulties in the perusal of historical works, and to help diplomatists, 
travellers, and people engaged in business to address properly the 
Mahometans with whom they have to correspond. When we are 
aware, for instance, that the Emperor whom we know as Aurung- 
Zebe had four other designations, we feel no longer astonished at 
the endless puzzles to Oriental students by the proper 
names which they have constantly to meet with. M. Garcin de 
Tassy has also some interesting remarks on politieal society 
amongst the Mahometans; on the absence of an aristocracy, in the 
sense which the word suggests to Europeans; on the meaning of 
various titles, &c. By way of ap ix we have an essay on the 
vestments embroidered with ic, Persian, and Hindustani in- 
The legislation affecting lite i ll 

y is still v un- 
satisfactory in France as well on it is 
not long since the poems of André Chénier gave rise to a law- 
suit which excited a good deal of attention on the other side of 
the Channel. M. Worms has taken the opportunity afforded by 
that case to discuss the question in all its bearings ||, and his two 
volumes may be regarded as containing all the evidence that could 
be brought together on the subject. The documents collected by 
him include not only the deeree of Germinal I., Year XIII, of 
the Republic, which still rules the right of literary property, but 
the various enactments promulgated between 1777 and 1878, the 
principal debates and trials arising from that decree, and documents 
illustrating the state of literary jurisprudence in foreign countries. 
If anything could show the imperative necessity of settling once 
for all this important question, it would be the numerous law 
reports and peeces justificatives which M. Worms has so in- 
dustriously commented upon. M. Alphonse Karr once said, “ La 


* La France contemporaine, ou les Frangais peints eur-mémes. Par 
J. Baumgarten. Nutt. 

+ Grammaire Grecque moderne, suivie du panorama de la Gréce d’ Ale- 
zandre Soutsos. Publiée par Emile Legrand. Paris: Maisonneuve. 

} Grammaire de la langue Zende. Par Abel Hovelacque. Paris : 
Maisonneuve. 

Mémoires sur les noms propres et les titres Musulians. Par M. Garcin 

de Tassy. Paris: Maisonneuve. 

|| Ltude sur la propriété littéraire. Par M. Fernand Worms. Paris: 
Lemerre. 


| propriété littéraire est une propriété” ; this is a truism which is 
| not even yet universally accepted as a truth,and it ought to be the 
, motto of the excellent work for which we have to thank M. Worms. 
The French bourgeoisie dates its accession to power from the 
| reign of Philippe-le-bel; feudalism then received its first 
| blow, and although it was not destroyed at onee, yet it was 
evident that power was passing from the hands of knights 
and barons to those of the legists. From the days of 
Philippe-le-bel to those of Louis XV. the influence of the Third 
Estate grew steadily, and it was reserved for it as one of its last 
and most important triumphs to supply the King with a mistress. 
We must read the first chapter of MM. de Goncourt’s volume 
, to see how the onward march of the bourgeoisie was accom- 
| plished, and to note the various stages of its progress. It is 
rather humiliating, no doubt, that the name of Mme. de Pompa- 
dour should appear as one of these landmarks ; but history is there, 
and it is of no use to protest against facts. We are inclined to 
| think that Mme.de Maintenon could claim as well as Jeanne 
,; Antoinette Poisson the honour of being a buurycoise ; let us, how- 
| ever, bow to the authority of MM. de Goncourt and enjoy the 
volume with which they have presented us. The method adopted 
by these gentlemen in treating historical subjects is sufficiently 
known ; pamphlets, squibs, catalogues of pictures and drawings, 
anecdotes, all the gossip which serious writers usually neglect as 
not dignified enough, is pressed into the serviee, and the result 
in the present case is a monograph of much interest.* It need 
scarcely be said that the life of Mme. de Pompadour, the descrip- 
tion of the Court of Versailles during the latter half of the reign 
of Louis XV., and the account of the state of France are not 
very edifying ; but the perusal of such a volume is perhaps the best 
safeguard against an undue admiration of “the good old times.” 
At any rate, the estimate given by MM. de Goncourt of Louis 
bien armé’s mistress has long since received the unanimous sanc- 
tion of posterity, when they say in their concluding chapter that 
she was “a rare example of moral ugliness.” Selfishness, dupli- 
city, rascality (coguinerte is the word used by the authors), ambition, 
an utter want of generosity—such was Mme. de Pompadour; and 
yet she managed to number amongst her friends Choiseul, Quesnay, 
and Voltaire. 

M. Van den Berg’s compact little handbook + will be found 
very useful by students who either cannot afford the time to read 
the works of MM. Maspéro and Lenormant, or who wish to 
have in a summarized form the results of their labours, It is 
divided into four parts, corresponding respectively to the ancient 
history of (1) Egypt, (2) Assyria and Babylonia, (3) Media and 
Persia, (4) Phenicia. h chapter is preceded by a brief indication 
of the sources to be consulted, and is illustrated by maps and wood- 
cuts; the appendix contains an attempt to settle as accurately as 
possible the chronology of the ancients, and a few simple state- 
ments respecting the Egyptian hieroglyphics, the cuneiform 
characters, and the Phenician alphabet. 

The Spanish provinces with which Frenchmen are best ac- 
quainted are precisely those which are the furthest from the 
Pyrenees. Madrid, Andalusia, Cordova, Seville, Granada, and 
Cadiz have been visited from end to end by travellers who know 
absolutely nothing about the Basques and the Navarrese. Yet 
between these two last-named peoples and the French there are 
affinities which the southern districts of the peninsula do not 
offer; besides, the political events of the last few years have 
given considerable interest to what used to be called ‘the king- 
dom of Don Carlos”; and, finally, in point of natural scenery, the 
mountains of Navarre and Alava, and the valley of Guipuzcoa can 
hold their own against the basins of the Tagus and the Guadal- 
quivir. Writing under this impression, M. Louis Lande has 
composed a little volume { which may be recommended to tourists 
in quest of unexplored or imperfectly known localities. 

The description of Constantinople translated from the Italian of 
Signor Edmondo de Amicis § is the work of a shrewd and patient 
observer who has attentively studied both the merits and de- 
fects of the Turkish race ; and who, whilst thoroughly disbelieving 
the possibility of converting the subjects of the Sultan to European 
civilization, is still of opinion that the destinies of Stamboul are 
not yet accomplished. Anecdotes, historical episodes, sketches of 
scenery and political remarks, contribute in equal shares to make 
up this volume. 

M. Henri Bellenger has translated into modern French a selec- 
tion of extracts from the travels of Marco Polo.|| The pieces 
chosen are very interesting; and the editor, whilst altering words 
and phrases which could not be easily understood now, has pre- 
served as much as possible the general colouring of the original. 
Copious foot-notes are added, derived from the best authorities. 

ducational books of every kind abound, and here we have 
again to notice in the foremost rank the publications of Messrs. 
Hachette. The First French Book compiled by M. Henri Bué4, 


* Madame de Pompadour. Par MM. E. et J. de Goncourt. (Paris: 
Charpentier. 

+ Petite histoire ancienne des peuples de U Orient. Par M. Van den Berg 
London & Paris: L. Hachette & Co. 
Dai Basques et Navarrais, souvenirs d'un voyage. Par Louis Lande. Paris: 

idier. 

§ Constantinople. Par Edmond de Amicis. Traduit par Mme. Colomb. 
London and Paris: L. Hachette & Co. 

i] Les récits de Marco Polo, tirés de son livre des merveilles, et mis en 
laugage moderne. Par H. Bellenger. Paris: Dreyfous. 

GY The First French Book. Grammar, Conversation and Translation, 
N Edited by Henri Bué. London and Paris: L. Hachette & Co. 
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destined for beginners, has obtained a success which it fully 
deserves by the method with which the rules of grammar 
are unfolded, and the simplicity with which the author in- 
troduces his pupils to the peculiarities of pronunciation, syn- 
tactic arrangement, and idiom. ‘The lessons, illustrated by 
exercises and vocabularies, lead the way to a selection of choice 
extracts, and two very full vocabularies complete the volume. The 
Second French Book*, written on the same plan, is intended for 
more advanced students, but is still of an elementary character. 
We are glad to find that M. Bué has availed himeelf of the oppor- 
oe of introducing the new orthographical rules sanctioned by 

rench Academy i in the preface to the seventh edition of its 
Sotanang cae which consist in substituting the grave accent 
for the acute in words like pidge, siege, &c. Why we should ever 
a had the anomaly of colléye and protege is a fact which has 

t been accounted for. The Second French Book is really a 
por se of the first, and gives amongst other interesting and 
useful items a synopsis of the previous volume. 

M. du Moncel’s excellent little treatise on the telephone, the 
microphone, and the phonograph}, is copiously illustrated, de- 
—s the various kinds of instruments, the fundamental prin- 

les according to which they are constructed, and the applications 

of which they are — for military, naval, and domestic ou 

The author, 4 his anxiety to be as complete as possible, has de- 

voted an appendix to the enumerations of the facts, discoveries, 
and improvements noticeable since the book was sent to press. 

This is the season for almanacs.{ If we attempted to describe all 
those now before us, we should require a great deal more room 
than we can dispose of. The venerable Mathieu Laensherg 
deserves to be named first, par droit de naissance ; twenty other 
_ candidates for popularity tread on his footsteps—some intensely 

clerical (Almanach du Sacré Ceeur ;—du bon Catholique); others 
secular, but useful (Almanach des dames, Almanach du Moniteur 
si ; and many aiming merely at fun, too often of a broad de- 
scription (Almanach du wari, Almanach pour rire), all pro- 
usely illustrated. 

oe and plays are as plentiful as ever. The vaudevilles of 
M. E, Labiche deserve to be specially recommended; the third 
volume now before us § is amusing without coarseness. But what 
tales, even if they possessed all the qualities of style and interest 
which cannot be denied to MM. Cadol || and Louis Ulbach], 
could stand comparison with the ever-famous productions of Vol- 
taire’s wit ** and Lesage’s admirable powers of observation ? tt As 
for the novelettes of the Chevalier de Boufilers {f, they hardly 
deserve—even his chef-d'euvre, Aline, reine de Golconde—the 
honours of the sumptuous edition just published by M. Spee. 
with an introductory biographical essay from the pen of M. Octave 
Uzanne. We are told that the eighteenth ceutury admired them ; 
but we must bear in mind that affectation, mannerism, and the 
most artificial style imaginable were then the order of the day. 


* The Second French Book, Edited by Henri Bué. London and Paris: 
L. Hachette & “at 


Le téléphone. hone, et le phonographe. Par le comte du Moncel, 

de inet Ps Pavia and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

$ Almanachs pour 1879. Paris: Plon. 

§ Thédtre complet d Eugene Labiche. Vol. 3. Paris: Lévy. 

}| Berthe Sigelier. Par Edouard Cadol. Paris: Lévy. 

{ Simple amour. Par Louis Ulbach. Paris: Lévy. 

** Romans de Voltaire; avec notices. Par Fr. Dillaye. Paris: Le- 

tt Le Diable boiteur. Par Lesage. Avec notice par A. France. Paris: 
Lemerre. 


tt Contes du chevalier de Boufflers. Paris: Lemerre. 
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Matthew s Selected Poems. Pomeroy Abbey. T  Mabinagion. 
The London Science Class- Boks. Hibernia Ven 
Literature. 


£s.d. 8. 

The ww. 33 0 Plain Light Stem Glass 56 
The Dr sue -. 313 6 Engraved L ight Stem Glass 86 

| The 440 Richly-Cut Glass ........-- 5 
he 550 Engraved Flowers ........-. 50 
660 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,200, OCTOBER 26, 1878: 


Afghanistan—The R ion of Sociali Sir Stafford Northcote in the Midland 
Counties—The City of Glasgow Bank—The French Exhibition—The Home 
Rulers at Dublin—The Social Science Cong Mr. Gladstone's Latest Letters. 


Words and Things in Scholarship—The Ammergau Passion Play and the Royal 
Aquarium—The Indian Army—Puffs from the Pulpit—Whitby—The Jesuit 
Martyrs under Elizabeth—Soldiers of Fortune—Foreign Loans—The Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

Lang's Cyprus—Lockwood’s Monghyr—The English Comedy of the Restoration— 
The Corporation of Birmingham—Our Lady of Tears—Hammond’s Ancient 
Liturgies—Social Problems--South Kensington Science Lectures—The Here- 
fordshire Pomona—American Literature. 


London: Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Dore's GREAT WORKS, “The BRAZEN SERPENT,” 
“ CHRIST the PRETORIUM, and “ CHRIST ENTERING JERU- 

SALEM,” each 33 aR with “ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” “ Christ.an Martyrs,” 

atthe DORE GALL iy. ‘So New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six. 1s. 


‘THE ! ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of HIGH-CLASS 


CTURES at 5 Haymarket (opposite Her 
Majesty’ s Theatre), is NOW OPE 


SUNDAY LECTURE SOCIETY. ~The LECTURES will be 
med at St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, on eer November 3, at Four o'clock 
precisely RICHARD A. PR OCTOR , B.A,, F.R.A.S. (Aw Ids,” &c,), 
on * * Changes i in the Moon,” with Oxyh drogen ates Tliustration 
Members’ Annual Subscription, 20s. For Tickets, iS Giouce (by letter reustoing remittance) to 
the Hon. bay we: r, WM. HENRY DOMVILLE, Esq. sa ster Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 
Payment at the door, 1d., 6d., and ( (Reserved Seats 


IR GILBERT s00TT MEMORIAL— 
A. J. B. BERESFORD-HOPE, Esqa., oe P., Chai —The C at 
the Publie Meeting —= in the W. in June last, to erect a rojated st 
and found an an's Teachership in can te Sir Gilbert Scott, a sum of nearly £900 
having been raised, cornently invite further SUBSCRIPTIONS, to be sealed & the Hon. 
Treasurer, J. CLARKE, Esq., 13 Seatines Place, W.; or the Bankers, Messrs. Cocks, Bib- 


DULPH, & Co. , of 43 Charing Cross. 
MALtVERN Cc OLLE @ E 


The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, January 27. 
—ENGLISH LANGUAGE.—A GENTLE- 


AN, M.A.. s pre pea to TEACH by CORRESPONDENCE the ANGLO-SAXON 

and Nona AN RENCH These two Languages in an equal degree go to 

make up our modern English Langu both are en Wa, necesse y for a therough under- 

standing of its Grammar “aug Vocab Al care of Mr. Gubbins, Librarian, 
High Street, Newport, I. 


INVALIDS.—A PHYSICIAN, living in a healthy Suburb 
of London, has accommodation for a PATIENT. Terms from 100 Guineas. References 
to Physicians in London.—Address, M.D., Messrs. Dawson & Sons, 121 Cannon Street, City. 


W ANTED, a Gentleman to act as SECRETARY to an 
elderly Gentleman residing any in the South of France. Must speak = write >= 

French language ly and correctly.— Address, with full particulars as to sal 

with No letters LAIRD MACGREGOR, Poste Restante, Arcachon, 

No letters received unless fully post paid (foreign postage). 


HYDROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. a’ health Tesort Invalids 
‘Turkish Baths on the Premises. Private d Park. 


VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Japan, and Australia, The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company despatch 
Steamers from Southampton, vid the Suez Canal, every ‘Thursday, from Venice every 
Friday, and from Brindisi, wi the Overland Mails, every Monday. 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


BRIGHTON. BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 
peel nn Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. see established. Suites of 
Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 
P. O. "RICKARDS, Manager. 


NO CHARGE FOR STAMPING IN COLOURS BY MACHINERY. 
JENNER & KNEW STU &B, 


HERALDIC STATIONERS and ENGRAVERS, 

tocall attention to their specimens of ILLUMINATING RELIEF STAMPING and 
DIE-SINKING, combining the perfection of work with the most moderate price ; also to their 
new mode of stamping in colours (by pesclnee? without charge, in quantities of not less than 
two reams and 1,000 envelopes. To Clubs, public Companies, and large consumers — 
an immense saving is thus effected. All kinds of Stationery at the most modera' 
Cash discount 10 per cent. 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB, to the Queen, 33 St. James's Street, and 66 Jermyn Street, 8. W. 


K. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 ithin) gnl 
London, of WATCHES, CHRONO ‘ERS, &c., to 

_ ‘akers of the Great Westminster Clock (Big Ben), — of the anny Clock (the primary 

Standard wich. 


timekeeper of the Kingdom) of the Royal Green’ 
Catalogues on applicati 


(THE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiral 


Langues 13, 1870) on 40 Chronometers entered for annual “M. F. DENT’S 
ia the An est we have ever had on trial.” The Report on pamnemnetaes, Yatehes, &c. by the 
Judges at the Philadelphia Exhibition can be had on ke 
Watch. and Clock Maker to the Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


HEAL & SONS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
BEDSTEADS, 
B 


DING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
Sent free by post. 
HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 18 TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 


THE SOMMIER TUCKER, Patents (1124, 8141). 
This well-known SPRING MATTRESS, simple and portable, 
Reduced Price, from 20s., may now be ordered direct from the Man 
HEWETSON & MILNER, 
CABINET MAKERS and UPHOLSTERERS, 
The neem a 212, 213 Tottenham Court Road (Exactly opposite Goodge Street), 
from Agents, whose names will be sent on application. 


G A R D N KE R 8’ 
NEW DINNER AND TABLE GLASS SERVICES 
Are Original in Design, Effective in A and U lied in Price. 
DINNER SERVICES from £3 3s. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 
TABLE GLASS SERVICES from £3 5s. 6d. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 
DINNER SERVICES. TABLE GLASS SERVICES OF THE 


BEST CRYSTAL. 


The — Grass and Fern ......... 


Discount 15 per Ce 
Coloured Lithographic Sheets of Dinner Ware and Titesteeted Glass Catalogue, which must be 
returned, are sent, post free, on application. 
GARDNERS, GLASS, CHINA, AND LAMP MANUFACTURERS, 
453 AND 454 WEST STRAND, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 


| 

oF 

| 

= 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


—_e— 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Curer Orrice—~ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Braxcu—29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £3,900,000. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 


E 
illiam Knowl 
Nevile Lubbock, 
George Forbes Malesimson, Esq. 
Daniel Meinertzhagen, ~™ 
William Robert Moberly, 
Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 
Sir John Rose, Bart. 


Robert Barc wy m Hubbard, MP, 
John Garratt Cattley Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, Esq. 

ard James Daniell, Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, Esq 

Fredk. Joseph E 
Charles Hermann Gose 


Charles Ernest Green, Samuel Leo Taal Esq. 
Charles Seymour Grenfell “Esq. Eric Carrinzton Smith, Esq. 
Robert Heath, Esq. Cleagh Wilkinson, Esq. 
Wilmot Holland, Esq. es Baring Young, Esq. 


Fire ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 

Lire ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 

Boxvs.—Persons assuring their lives on the pastcipatiog ersten before the close of the 
present year will be entitled: to share in the Bonus to be dec! early in 1881. 

Loans are are granted on security of Life interests in — with Policies of Assurance. 

A large partieipation in Profits, with the Freeper the invested Capital Stock, and 
under royal Charter, from the liabilities ore 

All real improvements in modern ice, with the security of an Office whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of more than a Century and a Half. 

The Corporation are open to consider applications for Agencies. 

A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, an t will be forwarded on application. 

E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANOE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons of influence. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, Genera? Manager. 


H@NIxX FIRE £, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CIIARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
urances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 
Orrice LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1877) £2,215,000. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


HE AGRA _ BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000 
HEAD OrricE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMB ARD STREET, LONDON. 
Barascuxs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Me Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms seen with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below 
posits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At5 oe cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice af Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or “sent for collection. 
Sales and Purch hases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every c description of Banking Business Money Agency, British and Indian, 


5 J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


Pp 


DOMINION OF CANADA.—1878. 


CITY of QUEBEC SIX PER CENT. STERLING 
CONSOLIDATED FUND LOAN, 


For $500,000 Currency, 
Or £102,739 14s. 6d. STERLING. 


In Bonds to Bearer, 500 of £100 each, 263 of £200 each, and 1 Bond of £139 14s. 6d. 
Sterling, payable in London, July 1, 1908, 


Interest payable in Sterling, half-yearly, by Coupon, at the CLYDESDALE BANKING 
Company, in London, on January 1 and July 1 in each year. 


The CLYDESDALE BANKING COMPARE are authorized LA the Ma: 

oy of Quebec to invite Tenders for £102,739 l4s. 6d. SIX PER CEN TERLING CITY 
F QUEBEC CONSOLIDATED FU ND ABLE DEBE: TURES, reated 

- Mb. of the Act of the Legislature of the Province of Quebec, in the Dominion of "Canada 

41 & 42 Vic, Chap. 14, passed on July 20, 1878, and issued under the Common Seal of the Cor- 


poration. 
These Debentures are able to Bearer, and form part of the Consolidated Fund of the City 
of Quebec, and are issued for the purpose stated in the Act of the Legislature. 

At foot is copy of a Statement as to the City Revenue, Property, and Debt. 

The Interest on the Debentures Segoe from July 1, 1878, and the Coupons are 
Sterling, on January 1 and July 1 in each year, at the CLYDESDALE BANKING 

mi Street, London. 

The wet pal of this Loan is repayable on July 1, 1908, and the payment of the Bonds is tobe 
secured by a Sinking Fund of One per Cent., to be paid out of the revenue of the City, and to 
be kept apart and invested by the City Treasurer in Public Securities, in Stock or Bonds of the 
Dominion of Canada or of the Province = aa or in redemption of the Terminable Deben- 
tures of the City issued since February 1, 

Tenders in the form annexed will be cama at the CLYDESDALE BANKING COMPANY, 
30 Lombard Street, London, until Two o’clock on Thursday, the 7th instant, where and when 
they will be ame in the presence of such of the Applicants as may attend. 


ae and Council of the 


in 
OMPANY, 


The Debentures will be a to the highest bidders, but no Tender will be acce at less 
= £103 for every £100 of Debentures. As the Debentures carry interest from July 1 last, 
of five months’ interest, equal to about £2 l4s., will therefore have accrued on each 
Sxbeature at the date payment in full is to be made. 
Payment will be required as follows : 
Ten per Cent. on Cent. on Allot- 


5 pe to be enclosed in the Tender; Fifteen per 
ment, and the ance on Thursday, December 12 next, when the Tocntures will be 


elive: 

Tenders at a price inctating © a fraction of a shilling other than sixpence will not_be preferen- 
aps 4 accepted, and should the equivalent be exceed the amount of the Debentures to 
lotted, a pro ratd distribution will be m 

Applicants desiring to pay up in full in anion of the date fixed as o- for the pay- 
ment of the balance, will be entitled to do so, receiving rebate at Bank Rate for such pre- 
payment. 
an to pay any instalment at the due date will render all previous payments liable to 


A copy of the Act authorising the Loan, and the original of the Statement copied below, may 
inspected at the Office of Messrs. MURRAY, HUTCHINS, & STIRLING, 11 Birchin Lane, 
London, Solicitors. 
Forms of Tender may be obtained on application at the CLYDESDALE BANKING COMPANY, 
30 Lombard Street, London, E.C., — at Messrs. PANMURE GORDON & CO., Stock Brokers, 


Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street, 


30 Lombard Street, London, Semniue 1, 1878. 


jp! DIGESTION.—MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEP- 

SINE. See Name on label. by the Medical Profession. 
Bottles as WINE, at 3s., 5s., and 98.; LOZENGES, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d.; GLOBULES, 2s., 3s. + 
and 6s, and POW DER, i in 1 oz. Seas 2 4s. each. Be all Chemists, and the Manufac- 
turers, T. “MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —See 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for NOVEMBER, now ready, postage free. 


M UDIF’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 
See Ss CATALOGUE for NOVEMBER, New Edition, now 
ready, pos' This Catalogue contains: The Life of the Prince Consort, ‘Thomson's 
Voy: age of the Challenger, hrough Asia Minor, Wallace's Russia, 3 
Turkey, De Leon’s Egypt, F riendship. by “ Ouida,” Is he Popenjoy ? by Anthony tpenepe, 
Like Dian’ 3 Kiss, By Celia's Arbour, By Proxy, and more than Three Thousand other Po 
Works in History, Biography, Religion, Phi! losophy , Travel and Adventure, and the H: her 
Class of Fiction, at the lowest current prices, and is especially commended to the attention of 
Librarians and Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers > modern Books. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S og LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER (one Minute’ ‘3 Walk from the Exchange). 

Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Strect. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


}URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original. best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 
Illustrated priced Catalogue, with Terins, post free.—248, 219, and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 
and 19, 20, and 21 Cross Street, W. Cc. Established 1862. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa, only deprived of the superfluous oil. 
Sold in Packets and Tins. 
TWELFTH EXHIBITION MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 

E. LAZEN BY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 

TS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Propeistors of the colebeated Receipts, and 
Man oe ft Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Tone, beg to remind the Public that ever, a prepared by them is guaranteed 
as entirely Unadulterated._92 Wigmore Street, Square (late 6 Edw: Street, 

and 18 Trinity Street, London, 8. 
HARVEY’ S SAUCE.—Caution.—The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particular! uested to observe that each Bottle, ores db: 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Soave the Label so many years, signed “ Elizabeth 
IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
& RR N S SAU E, 


EA 


by Dealers in Sauces throughout the Worl 


+. Oi men 


e 
generally: out the Wo 


Wits’ BEST BIRD'S EYE.—This Tobacco is now put 
. is 1 oz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the Inbel being a reduced facsimile 
that for 20z. Packets. Also in Cigarettes, in Boxes of 10 each, bearing 

the Name and Trade Mark of 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies, pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 

some. Universally recommended by the Medical Profession. Dr. HASSALL says: 

“The Whisky is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 
20 Great Titchfield Street. W. 


GAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, solicit attention 


K 


PANOCREATIO EMULSION, ‘which is now recommended by 


the Medical Profession i in all Countries, asa 
MEDICINAL FOOD, most beneficial to Invalids and those 


having any tendency to 
Co SUMPTION, 
Png system by the introduction of stable solid 


WASTING DISEASES, &e. It nourishes 
fats, the necessary food for Consump- 


GAvoRY & MOORE, and all Chemists. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz. = 
10, 74, 75, 76, 81, 88, 91, and 192 (clean copies)—at the Otfice, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, 


GATURDAY REVIEW.—Bound Volumes, from 1855 (the 
commencement of the Paper) to June 1868, to be SOLD.—Apply to X., care of R. 8. W., 
43 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


(SHROMO-LITHOGR: APHS from of 100 early Italian, 


Flemish, and German Frescoes and Pictures Hy-y shed by the ARUNDEL SOCIETY, 
and Sold, separately, at prices varying from 5s. s.. to. Members of the Society, and 
from 7s. 0 £3 3s. to Non-members. On View a tthe Society’ s Rooms. Priced Lists sent on 


licati 
scat F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24 Old Bond Street, W- 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—Now ready, at 21s. to Members, 
and 27s. 6d. to Non-members, a CHROMO-LITHOGR APH from Sir Anthony Moore’s 
Portrait of Queen Mary I., painted for Philip II., and preserved in the Museum at Madrid. 
F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24 Old Bond Street, W. 


= 
ARUNDEL SOCIETY. —SEPULOHR AL MONUMENTS in 

ITALY, photographed by Stephen Thom Now ready, in folio, at 21s. to Members 
of the Society, and 25s. to Non-members, any one of the Seven Parts of the above Work, 
selected at the purchaser's diseretion. Each Part contains. in a printed wrapper, Seven la 
Photographs, with letter-press descriptions of the Monuments by Mr, Thompson. The who 
series of 49 Photographs, arranged chronologically, will be sold collectively, with an introduc 
tion by Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., as soon as the text is ready for publication. 


F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24 Old Bond Street, W. 


ZT ADKIEL'S ALMANAC for 1879, now ready.—Year of 


Troubles—Voice of the Stars—Weather Predictions, it ieroglyphic, &c. Zadkiel 
War in orca Yellow-fever in America, Troubies in India, &c. Circulation over 100, 


Price 
London : Coustys & Co., 3 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S FOREIGN BOOK CIR- 


LAR. No. 91, post free, One Stamp. (Theology, Classics, Oriental and European 
Philolozs, and French recent Literature.) 


SCIENTIFIC BOOK CIRCULAR. No. 35, post free, One 


Stamp. (Natural History, Physics, Astronomy, Chemistry. Medicine, and Surgery.) 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London : and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 


| M®- SPENCER’S WORK on EDUCATION: Intellectual, 
Moral, and Physical. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXCILI., 
is published Tu1s Day. 
CONTENTS: 
1, JOHN DRYDEN. 
2. RISE OF THE MODERN BRITISH EMPIRE. 
3. ELEPHANT CATCHING. 
4, PETRARCH. 
5. ANCIENT CYPRUS. 
6. M. THIERS : his Life and Character. 
7. THE LANCASHIRE COTTON STRIKE. 
8. IS THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND PROTESTANT? 
9, THE REVIVAL OF TURKEY. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER 1878. 
No. DCCLVII. 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS: 
THE NEW ORDEAL.—The Combat. 
A NEW METHOD OF SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 
JOHN CALDIGATE. Part VIII. 
DANGEROUS SHOTS. 
THE PHCNISSZ OF FRANCE, ITALY, AND GE 


RMANY. 
IN MEMORY OF DONA MERCEDES, QUEEN OF SPAIN. By the Earl 
of ROSSLYN. 


INDIA AND AFGHANISTAN. 
AMERICAN FACTS AND GLADSTONE FALLACIES. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


(THE 


THE PROGRESS OF PERSONAL RULE. By “ VERax.” 


VIRCHOW AND EVOLUTION, By Professor TYNDALL. 
ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. By the Right Hon. 
WE, 
THE THREE COLOURS OF PRE-RAPHAELITISM. By Professor RUSKIN. 
FACTS. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLapsTone, M.P. 
&c. &. &e. 


See the NINETEENTH CENTURY for NOVEMBER, 1878. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For NOVEMBER (1878). 


THE PROGRESS OF PERSONAL RULE. By Henry DuNCKLEY (* VERAX"). 
VIRCHOW AND EVOLUTION. By Professor TyNDALL. 

NATIONAL INSURANCE. By Rev. W, LEWERY BLACKLEY. 

ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. By the Right. Hon. Robert 


GATHERED FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. By WILLIAM 
UNIVERSITY WORK IN GREAT TOWNS. By J. G. Fitca. 
THE DEMOCRACY AND FOREIGN POLICY. By H. D. TRarLu. 
THE THREE COLOURS OF PRE-RAPHAELITISM. By Professor RUSKIN. 
OF THE REVIVAL OF INDEPENDENCE. Concluded. 
Right Hon. Lord STRATFORD DE REDCLI 
FACTS. By the Right Hon. W. E. Guahewens, 222, 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


Now ready, No. CCXXVIL., Is. 
(THE CORNHILL | MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, With 


by George Du Maurier and Frank D 
CONTENTS : 
“FOR PERCIVAL. With an Illustration. Cha) E ents— Hostile and 
. How the Sun rose in set in the Valley of 


erwise. Chapter 49. 
the Shadow of Death. 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
THE UNDEFINABLE IN ART. 
KIRKS, MINISTERS, AND MANSES. 
THE FEAR OF DEATH. 
REGNARD. 
ABERGLAUBE. 
WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. With an Illustration. Chapter 28. The Ca pie 
Wife. Chapter 29. The Heavings of the Earthquake. Chapter 30. Lottie’s 
London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


No, CCXVI. for NOVEMBER 1878, 


CONTENTS : 

1, THE FIRST VIOLIN. (Continued.) 
2. MISS FERRIER’S NOVELS. 
3. THE UPLAND VALLEY. 
4. ON HOLDING ONE’S NOSE. 
5. STANZAS. 
—_* OR QUID PRO QUO. 
8. A TRIOLET. 
9. SHOP WINDOWS. 
lo. TO LIA. 

WO HA 
uu. T PEOPLE, TWO JEALOUS PEOPLE, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CoNTENTS FOR NOVEMBER: 


WHAT IS GOING ON AT THE VATICAN: a Voice from Rome, 
THE ALCOHOL QUESTION: 
1. The Contrast of Temperance with Abstinence. By Sir James Paget, Bart. 
2. The Action of Alcohol. By Dr. T. Lauder Brunton. 
8. The Moderate Use of Alcohol True Temperance. By Dr. Albert J. Bernays. 
ON HENOTHEISM, POLYTHEISM, MONOTHEISM, AND ATHEISM. By 
Protessor Max MULLER. 
THE TEXT OF WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. By Epwarp Downen, LL.D. 
= OF THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST. By GzorGz MaTHESON, 


AN ——— SCHOOL OF ARCHZOLOGY AT ATHENS AND ROME. By 
‘essor JEBB. 
WAY RITUALISTS DO NOT BECOME ROMAN CATHOLICS: a Reply to 
the Abbé Martin. By the Rev. Ricnarp F. LITTLEDALE, D.C.L. 
PRINCIPAL TULLOCH’S “DOGMATISM OF DISSENT”: 
1. By Frederic Harrison. 
2. By & Political Dissenter. 


CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN ITALY. By ANGELO DE 


KS AND MONUMENTS BEARING UPON FIGURED REPRESENTA- 
TIONS OF ANTIQUITY. By Francois LENORMANT. 


STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 3% PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Price 1s. 6d. ; Annual Subscription (including postage), 20s. 


THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S. 


CoNTENTS FOR NOVEMBER: 
MAP OF KYBER AND KURRAM PASSES BETWEEN PESHAWUR AND 
THUL AND CABUL, 


ENLAND. 

ORDNANCE TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY. 

8T. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE. 

A SICILIAN TOUR.—PALERMO. 

M. UJFALVY'S TRAVELS IN CENTRAL ASIA. 
REVIEWS-LOG BOOK NOTES—CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 7 & 59 LUDGATE HILL. 


Now ready, 6s. 
(THE DUBLIN REVIEW. NEW SERIES. No, LXII. 
OCTOBER 1878. 


CONTENTS : 
Dr. Ward's Retirement : 
Catholic Colleges and Protestant Schools. 
The Poetry of A 


Michael ngelo. 
The Primer of English Literature. 
The United Netherlands, 


xamination of Mr. Herbert Spencer’ 's Psychology. 
Gaticolie Fiction. 


11. Notices of Books : “* The New De) 
“ Stonyhurst College, Past an 

12. Correspondence : Cat: olie Colleges. 


London: BURNS & OATES, 17 and 18 Portman Street, W., and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
THE WANT of a NATIONAL THEATRE.—See THE 


SUILDEE: of this Week; also for yus—Chimney-pieces, 
Trinity Church, New York—More Light Wanted—Circular System of 
Hospital in the Paris Exhibition—) realty ‘at Cheltenham Congress— 
Nom poisonous Paint, &c. 56 pages. 4d.; by post, 

46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


ROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, for 
Primary and Higher Schools ; Revised Editions :-— 


both 
8. 
Key, with Additional Exercises 
3 6 
4 0 


Higher English Grammar 
Companion to the Higher Grammar 


London, Lonemans & 


Second Edition, 8vo. with 13 Plates, cloth, post free, 6s. 


HOUSES for the INDUSTRIAL CLASSES. 
BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.1.B. Author of “ Quantities,” “ Dila 

Street, Blackfriars, E me. , during office 


Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and much Enlarged, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 


T ‘HE ROLL of the ROYAL COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS 

of LONDON, supastcing 5 Ly ical Sketches of ‘all the Eminent Physicians named 
in the College Annals, between 1825. By WILLIAM Munk, M.D., F.5.A., Fellow of 
- ‘sia Published by, and to be obtained at, the College, Pall Mall East. 


ready, Fifty-first Edition, 2s. 
(THE CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOWLE DGE. 
The Original Authorised Edition, brought down to the Present! 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


Tust published, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
MEMORANDA on on the MADONNA dei CANDELABRI of 


RAFFAELLE. By J.C. F.S.A. 
London: J. RIMMELL & Son, 400 Oxford Street. 


Seventh Edition, post free, 1s. 
DE. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the only Successful 


Method of Curing this Disease. By ROBERT G. WATTS, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &c., 
5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
London : C, MITCHELL & Co., Red ‘Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


MARCUS WARD & CO.’S NOVEMBER LIST. 


By A Lapy. 


Ready next week, complete, 23. 
THE DISTURBING ELEMENT; OF, Chronicles of the Blue 
Tihustrationy by Perey Macquold, Being the Seventh Monthly Volume of the BLUE 
BEL ERIES of Mew NOVELS in plete 
Co. have done good service to the cause of light literature in boldly 
breaking ugh the hi system.” "Saturday Review. 
“ Has our heartiest welcome.” 
“Can hardly fail to win its way to favour.” '—Graphic. 
THE ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY NOVELS. In Half- 
grown (complete) Volumes Monthly. Clear type, well Illustrated, and elegantly bound 
HE FOR’ S OF NIGEL, with 36 Il 
THE F lustrations, now ready. The Series is also 
Monthly Parts, Is. Part VIII. now ready. 
OUR NATIVE "LAND; its Scenery and Associations, Water- 
Seseriptive Nove, Views in of The The 
way), the Giants’ Causeway and the Grey Man’s Path (Fair Head, Co. Antrim). 


KASPAR and the SUMMER FAIRIES. By Jura ODDARD, 


Author of “ Kas and the Seven W: Pigeons of Wursburg.” 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


NEW WORK ON FISHING, FOR BOYS. 
THE BOY'S WALTON. J. Burke, B.A. Small 


8vo. with numerous 


MARCUS WARD & CO., LONDON, BELFAST, AND a 


| : 
= 
3. 
4. 
5. The Reasonable Basis of Certitude. j = 
Catholic Liberal Education "— 
THE AFGHAN PASSES. 
A THE KULDJA QUESTION. =, 
=. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETTS NEW NOVELS. 


A BROKEN FAITH. By Iza Durrvus Harpy, 


Author of “ Only a Love Story,” “Glencairn,” &c. 3 vols. 


A TRUE MARRIAGE. By Emmy Speyper, 


Author of “ Restored,”’ “Son and Heir,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ A thoroughly pleasant satisfactory book. It is a genuine concerns and 
such as are met with in 4 world of every-day experience, rather than in the world 
of fancy or of fiction.” "—A thenceun 


MICHELLE and LITTLE JACK. By 


FRANCES Mantty, Author of “ The Life of Angélique Arnauld.” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


“ These stories are masterpieces. It would be difficult to name any English tale fit to be 
compared with them. The samp Of genius ieepparent in every 


A CHEQUERED LIFE. 


By Mrs. Day, 
Author of “ From Birth to Bridal,” &c. 3 vols. 


interest of its reader.’ 
By Lady 


MRS. GREY’S REMINISCENCES. 


BLAKE. 3 vols. 
“ A satisfactory, amusing, and attractive book.” —Z. 


UNDER TEMPTATION. By the Author of 


“ Ursula’s Love Story,” “ Beautiful Edith,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ An extremely clever story, remarkably well told.”— Morning Post. 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. 


MoLeswortu, Author of “ The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
“ We have read * Hathercourt Rectory’ with not a little pleasure.” —Saturday Review. 


A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY. By Mrs. 


ForrREsTER, Author of *‘ Viva,” “ Mignon,” &c. 3 vols. es 8. 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
Now ready, P. ATKINSON, 


THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND; 


A LITTLE a AT TIMMINS’S; CORNHILL TO CAIRO. 1 vel, 
crown 8vo. 3s, 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


“FOR PERCIVAL.” 


By MARGARET VELEY. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAR 
FROM THE MADDING CROWD.” 


3 vols. 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 


By THOMAS HARDY, 
Author of “ Far From the Madding Crowd.” 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


“Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 28s. 


REMINISCENCES OF MANY 
YEARS, 1796-1873. 


By Lord TEIGNMOUTH. 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS FOR NOVEMBER. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY OIRCULAR. 
New Edition now ready, postage free. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS: 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUES. 
New Editions, now ready, postage free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, pp. 550, with 66 Plates, 21s: 


THE MICROSCOPE IN MEDICINE. 


By LIONEL §. BEALE, Professor of Medicine in King’s College. 


LONDON: J. & 4. CHURCHILL 


NEW BOOKS.—THIS DAY. 


SOCIAL POLITICS. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

ConTENTS: The Business of Disestablishment—The Abuses of a Landed 
Gentry — Free Trade in Land—Free Land—Water Supply, London and Else- 
where—The Railways and the State—Temporary Employment in Casual 
Distress—Women’s Suffrage, &c. &c. 


ARROWS in the AIR. By the Rev. H. R. 


Hawets, Author of “ Thonghts for the Times,” ‘Current Coin,” &c. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 


SAINT PAUL at ATHENS: Spiritual Chris- 


tianity in Relation to some Aspects of Modern Thought. Nine Sermons 


By Artuur ARNOLD. 


preached ut St. Stephen’s Church, Westbourne Park, by CHARLES SHAK~ 


eae With Preface by the Rev. Canon Farrar. Crown 
RIPPLES and BREAKERS: Poems. By 


Mrs. G. Lisnzzus Banks, Author of “God’s Providence House,” &c. &c. 
Square 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


A LIST OF THE VARIOUS FORMS IN WHICH 
MR. ALFRED TENNYSON’S 
POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS 


ARE PUBLISHED. 


THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY EDITION, 
in Seven handsome demy 8vo. Volumes. Printed in large, clear, old-face type, 
with a Steel engraved Portrait of the Author. Cloth, complete, £3 13s. 6d. ; 
roxburghe, half morocco, £4 7s. 6d. Each volume can be had separately, 


cloth, 10s. 6d. ; or roxburghe, half morocco, 2s. per vol. extra, 


“ This beautiful Wheesy edition of Mr, Tennyson's works is in everything a model of what 
and can do for a poet.” — Times. 

“A model of good taste and finished execution. Nothing can be more artistic or more 
agreeable to the eye than the clear and beautiful ty pography, the delicate hue of the paper, 
and the quiet yet handsome binding.” —Saturday Revie 


THE AUTHOR’S EDITION, in Six Volumes. 


This is in small ‘pica type, on fine paper, with Portrait and Views. Royal 
crown 8vo. cloth, 38s.6d.; or, roxburghe half morocco, £2 7s. 6d. 


THE CABINET EDITION, in Twelve Half- 
Crown Volumes. This Edition is printed in an type, and bound in limp 
scarlet cloth. The first volume is illustrated with a beautiful photographic 
Portrait of the Author, and each succeeding volume has a handsome engraved 
Frontispiece. 

*,* Can also be had in a handsome green case, forming an elegant orna- 
ment for the drawing-room or library table, complete, 32s. 


THE MINIATURE EDITION, in Thirteen 


Volumes. This is in pearl type, each volume — ‘tae, and bound in thin 
flexible cloth, 36s. ; in imitation vellum, ornamented in gilt back and front, 
and gilt edges, i in case, 42s. 


THE SHILLING EDITION, in Twelve 


Volumes, pocket size. Each 1s. 


*,* All the above Editions of Mr. Tennyson’s Poetical and Dramatic Works 
can be had separately. 


THE GUINEA EDITION. Complete in Twelve 


Volumes (pocket size), neatly bound in cloth, and enclosed in box, 2ls.; 
French morocco, 31s. 6d. 


THE CROWN EDITION. Complete in One 


Volume, strongly bound in cloth, 6s.; cloth extra, gilt leaves, 7s. 6d.; 
roxburghe half morocco, 8s. 6d. 


*,* Can also be had in a variety of other bindings, 

Besides these Complete Editions of Mr. Tennyson’s Works, there are on 
sale the ORIGINAL EDITIONS as follows. These are in fep. 8vo. in the 
green cloth binding as first issued, but much reduced in price : 

POEMS, 6s. GARETH AND LYNETTE. 3s. 
MAUD; and other Poems. 3s, 6d. - 

THE PRINCESS. 3s. 6d. 

IDYLLS OF THE KING. 5s. és. 

IDYLLS OF THE KING (complete). 63. QUEEN MARY: a Drama. 6s. 
THE HOLY GRAIL. 4s, 6d. HAROLD: a Drama. 6s. 


TENNYSON for the YOUNG and for RECI- 


TATION. This volume is in fcp. 8vo. cloth limp, and contains choice selected 
Pieces suitable for young people to learn. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


SONGS from the WORKS of MR. ALFRED 


TENNYSON. New and Cheaper Edition, 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the WORKS of MR. 


TENNYSON. Super-royal 16mo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; gilt extra, 4s. 


THE TENNYSON BIRTH-DAY BOOK. 


Edited by EmiLy SHAKESPEAR. 32mo. cloth limp, 2s.; cloth extra, 3s. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO. 
(Successors to the oon Department of Henry S, Kine & Co.), 
1 Paternoster Syuare, London. 576 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW WORKS. 


BY FANNY KEMBLE. 


RECORDS of a GIRLHOOD. By Frances 


ANN KEMBLE, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. [Now ready. 


OUR OLD ACTORS. By Heyry Barron 
Baker, Author of “French Society from the Fronde to the Great Revolu- 
tion.” 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits of Garrick, Peg Woffington, John 
Kemble, Edmund Kean, Elliston, 28s. (Just ready. 


OLD PARIS: its Court and Literary Salons. 
By CATHERINE f, Lady Jackson, Editor of “The Jackson 
Diaries,” and “The Bath Archives.” 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with Por- 
pon dd Bossuet, Fénelon, Moliére, Corneille, Anne of Austria, Louis XIV., 


{Jmmediately. 
ADVENTUROUS LIVES: A Princess of 
the First Empire, the Count of St. Germain, Cagliostro, Casanova, the Count 
de Bonneval, John Law, William Caxton, Villehardouin, Joinville, Rubruquis, 
Marco Polo, Sir John Maundevile, A Wandering Jew, A Travelled Moor, A 
Learned Ambassador, The Last of the Valois, A Free-Lance, A Buccanecr, 
William Dampier, Some Eminent Pirates, Barentz and Heemskerck, Some 
Odd Members of Parliament, A Fine Old English Gentleman, A Saint of the 


Revolution. By BERNARD HENRY BECKER. 2 vols. trown 8vo. 21s. 


(Jmmediately. 


THE STORM and its PORTENTS: Scenes 


from the Reign of Louis XVI. By Dr. T. L. Putpson, Author of “ Celebrated 
Violinists.” 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. (immediately. 


DIPLOMATIC SKETCHES. Byan Ovursiper. 


Vol. II. GENERAL VON BULOW and the DANISH QUESTION. Demy 
63, [Yow ready. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL NOW READY. 


THE FIRST VIOLIN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


POMEROY ABBEY. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 


Author of “ The Channings,”’ “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. crown Svo. 


YOU PLAY ME FALSE. By Mortimer 


and Frances CoLiixs. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ Taking the people separately, each has a clever originality ; and there is quite sufficient 
ingenutty tn the plot to compel one to take a sustained interest in the story........ A devoted 
lover of agar and the country, Collins’s touches of description are frequently 
charming.” —Zimes. 


LOVE’S CROSSES. By the Author of “Olive 


Varcoe,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ The author has learned the great secret of never being dull. The book, too, has another 
great and rare merit—the end is better than the beginning. * Poppy's’ death, and the blind 

wd insight into character are am 1 din ketches o: jor an 
Mrs. Warrington and others.”—Standard. mai 


STRANGE WATERS. By R. E. Francittoy, 


Author of “Olympia,” ‘‘ Pearl and Emerald,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


and original.”—Saturday Review. 
“A nov 


BENTLEY’S EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


The intention of the Publishers in initiating this Series is to place before 
the public such Works of Travel, Biography, or Fiction as have already 
acquired some notoriety, or are the productions of popular Authors, in a 
handy and cheap form. : 

The Volumes will, however, be produced on good paper, will be well 
printed and neatly bound, so that when any volume has been read it can 
find a permanent place in the Library. 

The price of each Volume will be Half-a-Crown. 

The following Volumes will be published November 5. 
1, LAND O’ THE LEAL. (An entirely New Story.) By 
the Author of ‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 2s. 6d. 


2, A VERY SIMPLE STORY, and WILD MIKE. By Frorence 
Monrtocomery, Author of “ Misunderstood.” 2s. 6d. 


8. AS HE COMES UP THE STAIR. By the Author of 
“ Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 2s, 6d. 

4, RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. By the Author of “The 
Wooing o’t,” &c. 2s, 6d. 


A BLUE STOCKING. By Mrs. Epwarpes, Authoress 
of “ Archie Lovell,” &, 2s. 6d. 


6, FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. By OnE WHO HAS 
ENDURED IT. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 


Other Volumes are in preparation. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER }4JESTY THE QUEEN. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


THE STUDENT’S EDITION of the 


SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY on the BIBLE. Abridged and Edited by 
JoHN M. Futier, M.A., Vicar of Bexley. (To be completed in 6 vols.) 
Vol. I. crown 8vo. 


LECTURES on the RISE and DEVELOP- 


MENT of MEDIZZVAL ARCHITECTURE. Delivered at the Royal Academy 
by the late Sir G. GILBERT ScoTT, R.A. 2 vols. medium 8vo. with 4(0 Illus- 


trations. 
WINTER with the BEDOUINS of the 


EUPHRATES VALLEY. With a Full Account of the Arabs and their 
Horses. By Lady ANNE BLUNT. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Map. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK (Baker of Thurso), 


Geologist and Botanist. By Samven Smiies, Author of the “Life of a 
Scotch Naturalist.” Crown 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations. 


THE MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the 


ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. By Sir J. GarpNER WILKINSON, F.R.S. New 
Edition, Edited by SamueL BircH, LL.D. 3 vols. medium 8vo. with numerous 


Illustrations. 
SIX MONTHS’ in ASCENSION: an Unscien- 


tific Account of a Scientific Expedition. By Mrs. GitL. Crown 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 


THE CATHEDRAL: its necessary Place in 


the Life and Work of the Church, By EpwarpD BEnson, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Truro. Crown 8vo. 


HISTORY of EGYPT under the PHARAOHS. 


Derived entirely from Monuments. With a Memoir on the Exodus of the 
Israelites. By Henry BrucscH Bry. Translated by H. DANBY SEYMOUR 
and Surru, B.A. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps. 


ADVENTURES and DISCOVERIES among 


the LAKES and MOUNTAINS of EASTERN AFRICA. By Captain 
Exton, late H.M. Consul in Mozambique, and H. B. CorrerinL. 8vo. with 
Map and Illustrations. 


LIFE of JOHN WILSON, D.D. (of Bombay) : 


Fifty Years a Philanthropist and Missionary in the East. By GzorGE SMITH, 
LL.D. 8svo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 
of 


THE CITIES and CEMETERIES 


ETRURIA. By GEORGE DENNIS. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged so 
as to incorporate all the most recent Discoveries. 2 vols. medium 8vo. with 
Maps and Illustrations. 


LIFE of ST. HUGH, Bishop of Lincoln. 


By GrorcE J. Perry, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. Post 8vo. 


LIFE of ALBERT DURER. With a History 


of his Art. By Morirz THAUSING, Keeper of Archduke Albert’s Art Collec- 
tions at Vienna. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 


A 


SECOND VOLUME OF 


THE DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN BIO- 


GRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES. Edited by Wu. 
Sarrn, D.C.L., and Professor Wace, M.A. Medium 8vo. 


SECOND VOLUME OF 


THE DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN 


ANTIQUITIES, from the Time of the Apostles to the Age of Charlemagne. 
Edited by WM. Smrru, D.C.L. and Professor CHEETHAM, M.A. Medium 8vo. 
with I!lustrations. 


BRITISH BURMAH and its PEOPLE: being 


Sketches of Native Manners, Customs, and Religion. By Capt. C. J. Forses, 
Officiating Deputy Commissioner, British Burmah. Crown 8vo. 


THE WITNESS of the PSALMS to CHRIST 


and CHRISTIANITY. The Bampton Lectures, 1876. By the Bishop of 
Derry. Second Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged, 8vo. 


THE STUDENT’S ELEMENTS of 


GEOLOGY. By Sir CHARLES Bart. Third Edition, thoroughly 
Revised, post 8vo. with 600 Illustrations, 


THE WILD SPORTS and NATURAL 


HISTORY of the HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND. By Cnanzas Sr. Joun. 
New and beautifully printed Edition, crown 8vo. with Lilustrations. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the 


ETCHED WORK of REMBRANDT; with Life and Introductions. By 
Cuas. H. MrippLeTon, B.A. Medium 8vo. with Woodcuts. 


CLASSIC PREACHERS of the ENGLISH 


CHURCH. Second Series. (The St. James’s Lectures, 1878.) Post 8vo. 
Butt (Primitive Preacher).—W. WARBURTON, M.A. 
Hors ey (Scholarly Preacher).—Bishop of Ey. 
TAYLOR (English Chrysostom).—Canon Barry. 
SANDERSON (Judicious Preacher).—Bishop of Derry. 
TILLOTSON (Practical Preacher),—W. G. Humpnry, B,D. 
ANDKEWES (Catholic Preacher).—H. J. M.A. 


RESEARCHES into the EARLY HISTORY 


of MANKIND and the DEVELOPMENT of CIVILIZATION. By E.B. 
TyLor, F.R.S. Third Edition, revised, 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & 
NEW BOOKS. | 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


NEW NOVEL BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


MACLEOD OF DARE. 


With Illustrations by the following Artists: 


3. PETTIE, R.A. Cc. E, JOHNSON, 

T. GRAHAM. J. A. AITKEN. 

G. H. BOUGHTON. T. FAED, R.A. 

W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A. J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. 
COLIN HUNTER. F. POWELL. 

J. MAC WHIRTER, P. GRAHAM, A.R.A. 


3 vols. crown 8vo., 6d. 


NEW NOVEL.—THE EUROPEANS. By 


H. James, Jun., Author of “The Americans.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
2ls. 


“The author is evidently a careful student of human nature. His 
dramatis persone are paisited with life-like touches, which would do credit 
to Balzac himself.” —/’ali Mall Gazette. 


“It ic an exceedingly clever book, and one withal that is readable from 
the first line to the last.” —Academy. 


EW NOVEL.—_RACHEL OLLIVER. 


N 3 vols, crown 8vo. 31s. 6d, 


(CYPRUS : its History, its Present Resources, 


and Future Prospects. By R. HAMILTON LANG, late H.M. Consul for the 
Island of Cyprus. 8vo. with 4 Maps and 2 Illustrations, 14s. 


** We can heartily commend Mr. Lang’s most interesting volume, with 
its admirable maps, no less to those who contemplate business connexions 
with the island than to the general student of Cypriote antiquities, history, 
and topography.” —Graphic. 


(OAL: its History and its Uses. By Pro- 


fessors GREEN, MIALL, THorrr, Ricker, and MARSHALL, of the Yorkshire 
College, Leeds. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 12s.6d. [Next week. 


(COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, ELEMENTS 
of. By Professor GEGENBAUR. A Translation by F. Jerrey BELL, B.A. 


Revised, with Preface, by Professor E. Ray LANKESTER, F.R.S. 8vo. with 


numerous Illustrations, 21s, [Next week. 


HOUSEWIFE’S OPINIONS. By 


AvGusTA WEBSTER. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Next week. 


A 


E{NGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JOHN MORLEY. New Volume. 


SHELLEY. By J.A.Symonps, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
{This day. 


FORTY-SIX SOCIAL TWITTERS. By 


Mrs. LoFriz. 16mo, 2s. 6d, (This day. 


VILLAGE POLITICS: Addresses and 


Sermons on the Labour Question. By CHARLES W. STupps, M.A., Vicar 
of Granborough, Bucks. Extra fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“ Mr. Stubbs advocates the cause of the agricultural labourer in forcible 
and with great good sense.”—Pull Alall Gazette. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CCXXIX. (for NOVEMBER). 


CONTENTS 
1. “HAWORTH’S.” By Frances Hopcson Burnett, Author of “ That Lass 0” 
Lowrie’s.”” Chapters 7—10. 
2. IS IT EXPEDIENT TO INCRE THE NUM VERSITI 
IN ENGLAND? Bya. W. 
3. ae WALTER AND THE BIRTH OF THE “TIMES.” 
LADES. 
4, AN ITALIAN STUDY OF BUNYAN’S “PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” By 
R. L. NETTLESHIP. 
5. A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Kearny. Chapters 12—14. 
6 A one a, THE SOUTHERN NEGRO. By ARTHUR GRANVILLE 
RADLEY. 
7. FROM HEINE. I.—Aus Meinen Thriinen Spriessen. By F. H. Dore. 
8. SHAKESPEARE AS AN ADAPTER. By Epwarp Ross. 
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132. CYPRUS, Extract from a Letter of Sir GARNET WOLSELEY. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For NOVEMBER. 


CONTENTS: 
“PORRO UNUM NECESSARIUM.” By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
SOCIALISM IN GERMANY AND THE UNITED STATES. By II. Fawcett, MP. 
TWO FOREIGN OPINIONS ON THE BERLIN TREATY. By EMILE DE LAvVELBYE, 
EPPING FOREST. By ALFRED R. WALLACE. 
THE PEASANTS OF THE LIMAGNE. By F. BARHAM ZINCKE. 
THE STUDY OF CLASSIC ART. By Stpnry COLVIN. 
THE ENGLISH SCHOOL OF JURISPRUDENCE-II. By Freperic HaRRisonx. 
CIVILIZATION AND NOISE. By JAMES SULLY. 
THE CAUCUS. By J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
In NOVEMBER will be issued, Vol. I. of 


THE POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION: of 


the WORKS of CHARLES DICKENS. This Edition will be printed on 
good paper, and contain Illustrations, that have appeared in the Household 
Edition, printed on-Plate Paper. Each volume will consist of about 450 pages 
of Letterpress and 16 Full-page Lllustrations. Large crown 8vo. each 
volume 3s. 6d. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


CHRONICLES of BARSETSHIRE.— 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALT beg to announce the Republication, in Monthly 
Volumes, and under the above name, of the Five following NOVELS by 
Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. 
DR. THORNE. 1 vol. 

FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 1 vol. 

THE LAST CHRONICLES of BARSET. 2 vols. 


2 vols. 


Each Volume will contain a Frontispiece, and will be handsomely printed 
on large crown 8vo. paper. The First Volume now ready, 63. 


ON FOOT in SPAIN. 


By Major Campion, 
Author of “On the Frontier.” 


Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 16s. 
(This day. 


SHOOTING ADVENTURES, CANINE 


LORE, and SEA-FISHING TRIPS. By “ WILDFrOWLER,” * SNAPSHOT.” 
2 vols. large crown 8vo. 21s. [This day. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of SIR GEORGE 


BIDDLECOMBE, C.B., Captain R.N. Large crown 8vo. with a Portrait and 
Obituary Notice, 83. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S LETTERS. Trans- 


lated by FitzH. Maxse. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


HIBERNIA VENATICA. By M. O’Connor 


Morris, Author of “Triviata.” With Portraits of the Marchioness of 
Waterford, the Marchioness of Ormonde, Lady Randolph Churchill, Hon. 
Mrs. Malove, Miss Persse (of Moyode Castle), Mrs. Stewart Duckett, and 
Miss Myra Watson. Large crown 8vo. 18s, 


PRETTY ARTS for the EMPLOYMENT 


of LEISURE HOURS. By Ettis A. Davipson. Demy Svo. Illustrated. 
(Next week. 


NEW NOVELS. 
ROY’S WIFE. By G. J. Wuyre-MELvmILte. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 6s, 


STRATHROWAN. By M. H. 3 vols. 


(Next week. 
JOHN SMITH. By the Hon. Mrs. Crapocx. 
2 vols. (This day. 


A SECRET MARRIAGE and its CONSE- 


QUENCES. By the Author of “ Fashion and Passion,” “‘ Who is She?” &c. 
3 vols. 


CECIL CROFTON’S REPENTANCE. By 
ERE GREY. 2 vols, 


L AND AHEAD. By Courteney Grant. 
3 
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EDWARD 


STANFORD’S NEW LIST. 


BOOKS. 
FIFTH EDITION, GREATLY ENLARGED, 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEO- 


GRAPHY of GREAT BRITAIN. By Anprew C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. Post 
8vo. with Geological Map printed in Colours, and numerous Additional, Ilus- 
trations of Fossils, Sections, and Landscapes, 15s. 
“The most important addition in the volume Ses a edition) is an “account of the British 
formations, the sopographical rani range of each their 
and the — nature of ils. ‘he itustrations to the book constitute ‘one of its most 
t features, and in every respect tit is complete and ‘ up to date’.""—Publishers’ Circular. 


NOTES of a TOUR in AMERICA. From 


August 7 to November 17, 1877. By H. Hussey Vivian, M.P., F.G.S. Demy 
8vo. with Map, 9s. 


THE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. By 


ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, Authoress of ‘‘ A Short History of Natural Science,” 
“* Botanical Tables for the Use of Junior Students,” &c. Crown 8vo. with 75 
Ilnstrations, cloth gilt. (Jn November. 

ConTENTS: The Fairyland of Science ; how to enter it ; how to use it; how 
to enjoy it—Sunbeams and the Work they do—The Aérial Ocean in which we 
live—A Drop of Water on its Travels—The Two great Sculptors, Water and 
Ice—The Voices of Nature, and how we hear them—The Life of a Primrose— 
The History of a Piece of Coal—Bees in the Hive—Bees and Flowers. 


LIFE in ASIATIC TURKEY: a Journal of 


Travel in Cilicia (Pedias and Trachea), mn and Parts of Lycaonia and 
Cappadocia. By the Rev. E. J. Davis, M.A., English Episcopal Chaplain, 
Alexandria, Author of “ Anatolica ; or, a Visit to some of the Ancient Ruined 
Cities of Caria, Phrygia, Lycia, and ’Pisidia,” Demy 8vo. with Map, and 
numerous Coloured and other Illustrations. [Jn December. 


AFRICA.—( Stanford’s Compendium of Geo- 


graphy and Travel.) Based on Hellwald’s “ Die Erde und Ihre Vélker.”’ 
Edited and extended by Kerrn Jounstron, F.R.G.S. With Ethnological 
Appendix by A. H. Keane, B.A. Large post 8vo. with 16 Maps and Diagrams, 
and 68 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 
Te the volume before us, * Stanford’s Compendium of Geogra, 
mises to be one of the most important works on 
many years.” — 


CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST INDIES, and 


SOUTH AMERICA.—(Stanford’s of Geography and Travel.) 
Based on Hellwald’s “‘ Die Erde und ihre Vilker.” Edited and extended by 
H. W. Bares, F.R.G.S., Author of “ The Naturalist on the Amazon.” With 
Ethnological . ‘Appendix. by A. H. Keang, B.A. Large post 8vo. with 13 Maps 
and 73 Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 
Meet a Liss will be a prize in any lib: —30 
adapted alike to the requirements of the man of 


THE JUMMOO and KASHMIR TERRITO- 


RIES: a Geographical Account. By FREDERIC Drew, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., 
Associate of the Royal School of Mines, Assistant-Master at Eton College, late 
of the Maharajah of Kashmir’s Service. Medium 8vo. illustrated by 6 fold. 
ing Coloured Maps, numerous Plates and folding Sections, pp. 568, cloth, 42s. 


“ A work of sterli: 
value, relating to one of the most interesting and romantic 


THE NORTHERN BARRIER of INDIA: 


a Popular Account of the Juammoo and Kashmir Territories. By FREDERIC 
Drew, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., Autkor of “ The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories : 
a Geographical Account.” Large post 8vo. with Map showing the Distri- 
bution of Races, and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 12s. 


phy and Travel’ 
geography published “this country 


in information, so ably written, and 
and the man of leisure.""—Art-Journal. 


to the physic of one of the of it 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEO- 


I. 
R » Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland ; 
Author of “ The Coal ‘ot Great reat Britain,” &c. Post 8vo. with Map and 
Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 


complete sum: f th ng af the island........W' 
Tand trogbworthy guide than the excellent little manual which 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY and HOUSEHOLD 


SCIENCE. Adapted for Home Education, and for Schoolmistresses and 
Pupil Teachers. Ronert JAMES MANN, M.D., late Superintendent of 
Education in Natal. Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
“This little book is likely to a amy friend rity famili Good 
to prove pew cones anda 


“A 
more 


‘e can point to no 
more us Mr. Hull has here 


SIMPLE LESSONS. Chiefly intended for 


Home Use and Elementary Schools. Mrs, FENWICK MILLER, G. PHILLIPs 
BEvaN, Dr. Many, F.R.G.S., J. C. BUCKMASTER, B.A., Mrs, BENJAMIN 
CLARKE, J. Proctor, B.A., Rev, F. O. Morris, M.A., Rev. G. 
E. CRALLAN LLAN, MLA. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ConTEnTs : Our Bodily Life—How and why we Breathe—Food—Drink— 
Cookery—Plain Needlework—Clothing—Air and Ventilation—The Sicknesses 
that Weather y—Birds—Flowers—Money. 
le Lessons are also published separately, each 3d., or 16s. per 100 
Set of 14, in card case, 3s. 


MAPS. 
MAP OF THE COUNTRIES BETWEEN 


CONSTANTINOPLE AND CALCUTTA, 


Including Turkey in Asia, Persia, Afghanistan, and Turkestan. 


Scale, 110 miles to an inch; size, 40 inches by 27. Coloured sheet, 7s. ; 
. mounted, in case, 10s. 6d. 


This Map embraces the whole of bed area lying between the of the 
Railway System on the one side, and by the Indian Railway System = lines of } Steam 
Navigation on the other. The Passes and chief Caravan wy aye clearly delineated, and 
present political boun: (Next week. 


WESTERN ASIA.—STANFORD’S MAP of 


WESTERN ASIA. Extending from Cyprus on the West to Kashgar on the 
East, and from Odessa on the North to Mecca on the South, and including 
such places of present interest as the North-Western Frontier of India, the 
Routes to Kabul, the Valley of Herat, the new Russian Frontier in Turkestan 
and in Armenia, and the Euphrates Valley, &c. Scale, 110 miles to 1 inch ; 
size 254 inches by 20. Coloured sheet, 3s.; mounted in case, 5s. 


AFGHANISTAN.— STANFORD'S SHIL- 


LING MAP of AFGHANISTAN ; showing the conterminous Boundaries of 
British India, Beloochistan, Persia, and Russian Turkestan, with the Inde- 
pendent Khanates and Frontier Tribes. Scale, 66 miles to an inch ; size, 174 
inches by 22. Coloured sheet, 1s.; mounted in case, 3s. LNext week. 


INDIAN and AFGHAN FRONTIERS.— 


MAP of the INDIAN and AFGHAN FRONTIERS. Prepared to show the 
Physical and Political Boundaries of India and Afghanistan, embracing the 
Country which lies between Peshawar, Kabul, and Kandahar, and Kelat and 
Chiltral, and exhibiting clearly the Passes from the Plains of India to the 
Afghan Plateau—the Khyber Pass, the Pass of Kuram Valley, the Gumal Pass, 
and the Bolan Pass. Scale, 25 miles to an inch; size, 174 inches by 22}. 
Coloured sheet, 1s. ; mounted in case, 3s. 

the 


INDIA—MAP of INDIA. Edited by 


Rev. J. Barron, M.A., late Principal of the Cathedral Mission College, at 
Calcutta. The system of orthography adopted has been very thoughtfully 
studied by the Editor, assisted by numerous friends in all parts of India, and 
is based on the normal sounds of the letters in the English alphabet. The 
Physical features are boldly and accurately delineated, and the Railways care- 
fully laid down from Official sources, | The Colouring shows the Boundaries of 
the Presidencies and Gover: t the several parts which are 
under British Administration from ro portions still under Native Rule. 
Scale, 40 miles to an-inch; size, 50 inches by 58. Mounted on linen, on roller, 
varnished, 13s. 


INDIA.—STANFORD’S NEW PORTABLE 


MAP of INDIA; exhibiting the present divisions of the Country according 
to the most recent Surveys ; showing also the adjacent Territories of Beloo- 
chistan, Afghanistan, Turkistan, the Chinese Empire, Burmah, and Siam. 
The Railways, Rivers, Canals, Mountain Passes, and the Elevations above the 
Sea are clearly indicated ; and the Boundaries of the Provinces, the Bengal, 
Bombay, and Madras Presidencies, the Districts under British and Native 
Government, and the French and Portuguese Possessions are distinctively 
Coloured. Scale, 86 miles to an inch ; size, 29 inches by 33. Coloured, 68. ; 
mounted on linen, in case, 8s.; on roller, varnished, 11s. 


ASIA._STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP of 


ASIA. Scale, 110 miles to an inch; size, 65 inches by 58. Colourei, and 
mounted on linen, in morocco case, £3 13s. 6d.; on roller, varnished, £3 ; 
spring roller, £6, 


ASIA.— STANFORD'S OROGRAPHICAL 


MAP of ASIA, for use in Schools and Colleges. Edited by ANDREW OC. 
Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., Director-General 2s. the Geological Surveys of the 
United Kingdom. Size. 58 inches by 50; scale, 140 miles to an inch. 
Mounted, on roller, varnished, 30s. 


AFRICA.—STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP 


of AFRICA. New Edition, with the Results of all recent Explorations care- 
fully laid down. Size, 58 inches by 65 ; scale, 94 miles to an inch. Coloured 
and mounted on linen, in morocco case, £3 138s, 6d. ; on roller, » £33 
roller, £6. 

The Tracts and Surveys of Lieut. Shergold Smith and Mr. O'Neill, of the 
Church Missionary Society; of Major Prout and other Officers of ‘Colonel 
Gordon's party in Darfur, Kordoran, and other parts of the Upper Nile Basin ; 
of the Scotch Missionary Expedition in the Lake Nyassa District, and of Mr. 
H. M. Stanley, in his unparalleled Journey ‘across the Equatorial Belt, are 
incorporated in this Map. 


LONDON.—_STANFORD’S MAP of 


MODERN LONDON and its SUBURBS, extending from Hampstead to the 
Crystal Palace, and from Hammersmith Bridge to ————; showing all 
the Railways and Stations, the Roads, pee &c. Scale, 6 inches to a 
mile; size, by 74. Coloured, 6 sheets, 25s. ; mounted in case, or ob 


LONDON in 1658.—FACSIMILE of NEW- 


COURT’S MAP of LONDON in 1658, bp by Faithorne. Being an 
Exact Delineation of the Cities of —— and Wi greeny: and the Subrrbs 
Thereof, Together with ye Burrough of Sovthwark And All ye Thorough- © 
fares Highwaies Streetes Lanes and Common Allies wth in ye Same. Com- 
—-> by a Scale and Ichnographically described by RicHakD Ngwcovnar of 
merton in the Countie of Somersett, Gentleman. The Facsimile is engraved 
the al, 12 sheets, in portfolio, 10s. 6d. ; 

monnted, in omen mounted, on roller, 40s. ; 


LONDON in 1746.—FACSIMILE of 


ROCQUB’S SURVEY of the ENVIRONS of LONDON, 1741—1745. B. 
which is contained a Plan of the Cities of London and Westminster and 
Borough of Southwark, and an exact Delineation of Fe Maman Richmond, 
and Hampton Court Palaces ; al tbe Main and Cross Roads, Rivers, Parks, 
Churches, &c. 16 sheets in portfolio, 2ls.;- mounted, on roller, var- 
nished, £3 3s.; single sheets, 1s, 6d. 


are shown by colour. 


For complete LISTS of EDWARD STANFORD'S PUBLICATIONS see Special Catalogue, gratis on application, or by Post for One Stamp. 


. LONDON: 


EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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STANDARD WORKS. 


ALDINE SERIES of the BRITISH POETS. The Editors of the various Authors 


in this Series have in all cases endeavoured to make the Collection of Poems as complete as possible, and in many instances Copyright Poems are 
to be found in these Editions which are not in any other. Each volume is carefully Edited, with Notes and a Memoir. A Portrait also is added 
in oy cases where an authentic one is accessible. The volumes are printed on toned paper, in fep. 8vo. size, and neatly bound in cloth gilt, 
each 5s. 

A Cheap Reprint of this Series, neat cloth, 1s. 6d. per volume. 

The following Poets are included in the Series: Akenside, Beattie, Burns, Butler, Chaucer, Churchill, Collins, Cowper, Dryden, Falconer, 
Goldsmith, Gray, Kirke White, Miiton, Parnell, Pope, Prior, Shakespeare, Spenser, Surrey, Swift, Thomson, Wyatt, Young. : 

NEW SERIES of the ALDINE POETS. The following Volumes have lately been issued, each 5s.: William Blake, Rogers, Chatterton 
(2 vols.), Campbell, John Keats, George Herbert, Raleigh, and Wotton. 


Uniform with the Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 


SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Edited by S. W. Sixcer. With a Life 


of the Poet, by W. WATKISS LLOYD. Fep. 8vo. 10 vols. each 2s. 6d.; half morocco, 5s. 

“ A thoroughly readable and companionable edition of the poet. The print, like that of the well-known ‘ Aldine Poets,’ is beautifully clear; the notes are useful and 
«oncise, and the editor is careful to state in them whenever he ‘amends’ the text. The volumes, moreover, are portable, no slight matter in these days of frequent travel; 
and the edition, considering the style in which it is produced, is one of the cheapest ever published.” —Pull Mall Gazette. 


POETRY of AMERICA. Selections from One Hundred American Poets, from 1776 


to 1876. With an Introductory Review of Colonial Poetry, and some Specimens of Negro Melody. By W. J. LINTON. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Also a Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d. 

“Mr. Linton has evidently given a deal of time and thought to the production of this volume, and the result is excellent. For the first time the English public 
has an opportunity of wiping away the reproach that Americans are so fond of hurling at us, that we know nothing of their poets.”—E£zaminer. 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A New Translation in English Prose. By 


C. H. WALL. With a short Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. large post 8vo. each 7s. 6d. Also a Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d. per vol. 
“ It is not too much to say that we have here probably as good a translation of Moliére as can be given.”"—Academy, 


FLY-LEAVES: a Volume of Humorous Verse. By C. S. Carvertey. Sixth 


Edition, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


(Cambridge: De1curon, Bett, & Co.) 


VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. By C.S. Catvertey. Fifth Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


(Cambridge: Dei1curon, Bett, & Co.) 


BARRY CORNWALL’S ENGLISH SONGS and LYRICS. 
BARRY CORNWALL: Autobiographical Fragment and Memoir. Demy 8vo. 


with Portrait, 12s. 
“Miss Martineau’s readers would do well to pare her impressions of Carlyle, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and many others, with those of a less prejudiced and singularly 
‘acute judge of character, contained in a highly interesting work just published, entitled ‘ Bryan Waller Proctor.’ ’— Quarterly Review. 


THE LADIES in PARLIAMENT ; and other Pieces. Republished, with Additions 


and Annetations. By G. O. TREVELYAN, M_P., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
(Cambridge: Deigurox, Beir, & Co.) 


SIR ARTHUR HELPS’S WORKS, including : 
THE LIFE OF MR. BRASSEY. Fifth Thousand, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
THE LIFE OF HERNANDO CORTES AND THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 2 vols. lis. 
THE LIFE OF COLUMBUS. Fourth Edition, 6s. 
THE LIFE OF PIZARRO; with some Account of his Associates in the Conquest of Peru. Second Edition, 6s. 
THE LIFE OF LAS CASAS, the Apostle of the Indies. Third Edition, 6s. 


AN OLD MAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT MANY THINGS. Containing Chapters 


on Schools, Riches, Statues, Style, Books, Education, Taxation, &c. By GEORGE LONG, M.A. Second Edition, with Additions, fep. 8vo. 6s. 
“ We feel quite sure that this book will become a favourite with all who love genial wisdom conveyed in a happy and expressive style. Nor will it be a favourite of a 
Moment. but a friend and companion for years, to whom the possessor will often have recourse for counsel as well as for entertainment.”—Daily News. 
“ This quaint and amusing work is well written.” —Atheneum, 


BOSWELL’S JOHNSON and JOHNSONIANA. Including his Tour to the 


Hebrides, Tour in Wales, &c. Edited, with large Additions and Notes, by the Right Hon. J. W. CROKER. The Second and most complete 
Copyright Edition, 5 vols. post 8vo. with upwards of 40 Engravings on Steel, 20s. 


SWIFT'S WORKS. With Memoir of the Author by Tuomas Roscoe. 


8vo. 24s. 


Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


2 vols. royal 


Royal 8vo. 


LAMB’S WORKS. With a Memoir by Sir Tuomas Noon Tatrourp. 


price 10s, 6d. 


SMOLLETT'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. Complete in 1 vol. With Memoir 


of the Author by THOMAS ROSCOE, and 21 Plates by George Cruikshank. Royal 8vo. 14s. 


FIELDING’S COMPLETE. WORKS. With Memoir of the Author by Tuomas 
ROSCOE, and 20 Plates by George Cruikshank. Royal 8vo. 14s, 

The NOVELS in 1 vol. With 20 Plates by George Cruikshank. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The NOVELS separately. 4 vols. each 3s. 6d. or 5s. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. on 
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STANDARD WORKS. 


HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE, from the Taking of Constantinople to the 


Establishment of the German Empire, A.p. 1453—1871. By Dr. T. H. DYER. New Edition, 5 vols. £2 12s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of the KINGS of ROME. With a Prefatory Dissertation on the 


Sources and Evidence of Early Roman History. By Dr. T. H. DYER. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


“ Tt will mark, or help to mark, an era in the history of the subject to which it is devoted, It is one of the most decided as well as one of the ablest results.of the 
reaction which is now in progress against the influence of Niebuhr.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE DECLINE of the ROMAN REPUBLIC. By Gezorae Lone, M.A. 5 vols. 
8vo. each 14s. 


“If any one can guide us through the almost inextricable mazes of this labyrinth, it is Mr. Long. Asa chronicler he possesses all the requisite knowledge, and what 
is nearly if not quite as important, the necessary caution. He never attempts to explain that which is hopelessly corrupt or obscure ; he does not confound twilight with 
daylight ; he warns the reader repeatedly that he is standing on shaking ground ; he has no framework of theory into which he presses his facts.” —Saturday Review. 


THE PERSECUTION of DIOCLETIAN : an Historical Essay. By Arraur James 
MASON, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
“This is one of the most striking and original contributions to ecclesiastical history which have come under our notice for some time.””—Spectator. 


‘pectator. 
“Mr. Mason has worked vigorously and independently, and in a right direction. We do not pretend to be convinced by him on all points, but he has given us, at least, 
a good deal of matter for thought.”—Saturday Review. 
(Cambridge: Dercuton, Bett, & Co.) 


LIFE of the EMPEROR KARL the GREAT (CHARLEMAGNE). Translated 


from the Contemporary History of Eginhard. With Notes and Chapters on Eginhard, the Franks, Karl, and the Breaking-up of the Empire. 
By the Rev. W. GLAISTER, M.A., B.C.L., University College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. with Map, 4s. 6d. 


“ This is a real addition to our English library of historical works. The translation itself is faithful, yeteasy. The notes are on the whole scholarly, and illustrate 
instead of (as sometimes happens) being illustrated by the text. The work is rendered more useful by an ethnographical map proper to the period, and certain very useful 
genealogical trees,”"—Atheneum, 


HISTORY of the IRISH REBELLION in 1798. By W. H. Maxweit. Tenth 


Edition, with Portraits and Etchings on Steel by George Cruikshank, 7s. 6d. 


THE STORY of the IRISH before the CONQUEST. From the Mythical Period 


to the Invasion under Strongbow. By Lady FERGUSON. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND during the EARLY and MIDDLE AGES. By 


CHARLES H. PEARSON, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Second Edition, much enlarged. In2vols. Vol. I. 8vo. 16s.; Vol. II. to 
the Death of Edward I. 8vo., 14s. 


THE BARONS’ WAR. Including the Battles of Lewes and Evesham. By 


W. H. BLAAUW, M.A. Second Edition, with Additions and Corrections by C. H. PEARSON, M.A. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. From the Norman Conquest to the Reign 


of Queen Anne. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Library Edition, with Portraits, Autogra and Vignettes. 8 vols. 8yvo. each 7s. 6d. 
Also a Cheaper Edition, 6 vols. each 5s. 


LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. By Agnes Srricktanp. 2 vols. with 2 


Portraits, each 5s. 


ROME and the CAMPAGNA: an Historical and Topographical Description of the 


Site, Buildings, and Neighbourhood of Ancient Rome. By ROBERT BURN, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 4to. 
— ty py eaten by Jewitt, 25 Maps and Plans, and an Appendix, with an additional Plan, bringing the Work down to 1875, handsomely 
? 


(Cambridge: De1cuton, & Co.) 


ANCIENT ATHENS: its History, Topography, and Remains. Illustrated with 


Plans and Wood Engravings taken from Photographs. By Dr. T. H. DYER. Super-royal 8vo. cloth, 25s. This Work gives the result of the 
Excavations to the year 1873. 


POMPEII: its Buildings and Antiquities. An Account of the City, with full 


Description of the Remains and Recent Excavations, and also an Itine for Visitors. By T, H. DYER, LL.D. Fourth and Cheaper Edi 
Revised, with nearly 300 Wood Engravings, large Map, and a Plan of the Forum, 7s. 6d. aig 
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THE DESERT of the EXODUS: Journeys on Foot in the Wilderness of the 
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Medium 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
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Business. By J. D. MORELL, LL.D Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


ANIMAL CHEMISTRY; or the Relations of Chemistry to 
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